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EDITORIAL 


publication by Columbia of Chopin’s Second 

Concerto alone would have made it memor- 
able. Madame Marguerite Long seems to me ideally 
suited to give us good gramophone records, and I 
hope that she will not pass across the gramophone 
stage like a ghost in Richard III and not be seen 
again. This album of four light-blue discs with the 
Mazurka (Opus 59, No. 3) on the eighth side is a 
treasure, and the recording of the Orchestre de la 
Société du Conservatoire, Paris, conducted by 
Philippe Gaubert, is a triumph. I suppose the 
Concerto is open to every kind of criticism ; but it 
is all so beautiful and passionate and so full of 
youth’s romantic dreams that construction does not 
seem to matter, and with a sympathetic pianist, who 
is not trying to turn Chopin into a business magnate 
all the time, the result is extraordinarily pleasant. 
Might we not have some more of Mozart’s piano 
concertos soon? I heard a most delicious one being 
played, and extremely well played, by a woman on 
Radio Paris the other day. 

After being separated by illness from any gramo- 
phone except my H.M.V., and any wireless except 
my Halycon portable, I have been listening with 
new ears to the performances of the old Balmain 
pagoda and the big electrical machine. The latter, 
owing to a variety of circumstances, has not yet 
been brought to its proper state of efficiency, and 
the home-made electrical supply has been giving 
trouble. Still, even in its present state, it is as good 
as most commercial electrical reproducers I have 
heard, and it is therefore of some significance to 
note that, in my opinion, the old Balmain pagoda, 
supported by a Virtz sound-box, gives a truer 
reproduction of music than the electrical machine. 
In this the London editor agreed with me. The 
difference between the col legno on the Balmain 
and on the electric machine was startling. The 
strings, of course, one expected to be better, but the 
piano is better too. Another interesting discovery 
I made was that the Waltone needle, which on my 
H.M.V. declined to behave itself with Columbia 


a es was a good month for records. The 


records, behaved impeccably on the Balmain, and 
I have no doubt that the secret of good results from 
a Waltone needle is alignment. I must, however, 
pay a tribute to the H.M.V. model which was played 
to me a great deal while I was ill in my bedroom, 
the old Balmain pagoda being too much of a monu- 
ment to drag upstairs. So, as far as I can make out, 
I am back where I was when in the early days of 
THE GRAMOPHONE I wrote about romantic and 
realistic sound-boxes. 

When I wrote my notice of the Caruso record in 
the Sunday Pictorial I did not know that it was 
actually the last we shall get, and that Tosti’s 
Good-bye is indeed the great tenor’s good-bye. The 
other side holds the aria Deh! Ch’io ritorni from 
LT’ Africana, and the vessel by which he sailed was 
Charon’s dark boat. The gramophone owes more to 
Caruso than to anybody. It was he who sustained 
its reputation through those long years in which no 
progress seemed to be made in recording. In the 
July and September numbers of 1924 I wrote at 
length in THE GRAMOPHONE of all his records and, 
good though this record is, it would be a pity to 
judge him by any of his later records, except perhaps 
the Largo of Handel. He was at his lyrical best in 
the records he made about 1908. 

I feel inclined to put forward four vocal records 
in the Parlophone list of this month, and challenge 
anybody to produce four as good in any other 
bulletin of the past. 

Conchita Supervia, who made a great success at 
her appearance over the radio, sings the melodious 
Connais-tu le pays? from Thomas’s Mignon in 
Italian, and with Bettoni The Swallow Duet. She 
is evidently a very fine actress, she has a voice of 
wide range, her personality is intensely vital, and 
that vitality is communicated to her records. This 
is a Parlophone Odeon disc. The other Odeon dise 
this month is a magnificent record of Ninon Vallin 
in Solveig’s Song and Chant Hindou from Sadko, 
with a good violin obbligato by Raoul Barthalay. 
Besides these two absolutely first-rate records by 
women singers, Emmy Bettendorf gives us one of 
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the best records she has ever done, the famous 
Vilja from The Merry Widow, and a Schubert song 
I have never heard before called Zégernd leise, a 
serenade with a delightful chorus. Finally, poor 
Meta Seinemeyer sings the love duet from Bohéme, 
with Pattiera, and another duet from Andrea Chénier 
on the other side. It would be a hard task to make 
my choice between these four records, and to find 
them all in one bulletin shows the wealth of the 
Parlophone resources. Moreover, not only did they 
give us the best four examples of soprano singing 
I have ever found in one bulletin, but they also 
gave us what I think is the best version we have had 
so far of the Eroica Symphony. This is played by 
the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra, under 
Max von Schillings, on six discs. By the way, 
thinking of the Funeral March in this reminds me 
that we have no version of the Dead March in Saul, 
except an old pre-electric Coldstream Guards record- 
ing. It seems a pity to leave this gap in the orches- 
tral list, and, though I cannot pretend that any 
correspondent ever suggested that it was wanted, 
I want it. It is one of the two things that I can 
pick out on the piano for myself. The other is 
Musetta’s Song from Bohéme. A queer contrast. 
Another brilliant record in this bulletin is the Roman 
Carnival of Berlioz, conducted by Josef Rosenstock, 
with the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra, and 
if the light records were up to the level of the rest 
of the list it would be the best Parlophone had ever 
brought out. But North and South, whom one can 
usually rely on for a good laugh, are tiresome in 
At an Ideal Home Exhibition, and there are no Elsie 
and Doris Waters to gladden me. In light records 
I do not include Dajos Bela and Edith Lorand, who 
are aS good as ever. 

In the Columbia bulletin Maryse Beaujon is a 
good soprano, and sings well two arias from 
Massenet’s Thais, but this month you will have to 
keep the money you spend on sopranos for the 
Parlophone performances. Lily Morris sings a 
couple of quite frankly vulgar songs in the style of 
Marie Lloyd, and I enjoy her cockney humour of 
the old style after wallowing in a stream of molasses 
from America. A descriptive sketch of An old-time 
sing-song, with Charles Coborn in the chair, is per- 
fectly carried out, and is one of the best records of 
this style ever made. The old man himself gives us 
Two lovely black eyes and The man that broke the 
bank at Monte Carlo, and the whole business winds 
up with God Save the King. Beware of The Swankers. 
It’s a real stumer, and one of the few hopelessly bad 
comic records Columbia has put out, and I hope 
somebody will soon drop the matrix and break it 
accidentally on purpose. In the Columbia list there 
is a good record of the Grenadiers Band in two 
marches, Light of Foot and With Sword and Lance, 
and I ought to mention Leopold Godowsky’s per- 
formance of Grieg’s Ballade on two light-blue dises. 


In the H.M.V. list nothing can be better than 
these chorus songs which Stuart Robertson is giving 
us with a splendid piano accompaniment by Victor 
Hely-Hutchinson, whose name, I think, might have 
been mentioned on the disc. He nearly drives me 
mad sometimes over the wireless when he is talking 
in the Children’s Hour, but he really is a splendid 
pianist and musician, much too good to be ignored 
like this. The songs are My Bonnie, Down in 
Demerara, Vilikins and his Dinah, and Some folks 
like to sigh. I can do with as many of these chorus 
records as Mr. Stuart Robertson can be persuaded 
to make, but I think that a singer like him should 
be encouraged to give us some more solos as well. 
There is plenty of room for him in serious work as 
well as Mr. Keith Falkner, who sings Maud Valérie 
White’s setting of Browning’s King Charles this 
month magnificently, and on the other side Handel’s 
Droop not, young lover, just as well. I once said 
in THE GRAMOPHONE that I would not mention any 
vocal disc on which the name of the writer of the 
song was left out, and if Mr. Keith Falkner had not 
made such an exceptionally good record I should 
have been very much tempted to keep my word 
on this occasion. It is mere amateurishness on the 


part of the H.M.V. literary staff to omit a name like ° 


Browning and print Maud Valérie White’s on the 
dise itself as ‘*‘ White,” without even initials. The 
Columbia literary staff takes a great deal more 
trouble about this matter of author’s names. 
Readers abroad should make a point of getting 
hold of the H.M.V. record of Daybreak in a Surrey 
Farm, which is quite enchanting. Even the cuckoo 
is heard in the distance, and the thrush must have 
thought the microphone was an early worm, so near 
has he come to it. After Tauber I did not care 
much for Marcel Wittrisch in the two songs from 
Lehar’s Friederike. However, this is a good record. 
I have said what I thought about the Prelude to the 
Loves of Robert Burns in the Sunday Pictorial, and I 
Shall say no more, because writing in my own paper 
I might be tempted to step beyond the decencies of 
adverse criticism. I did not greatly care for Pablo 
Casals’ interpretation of Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony; but it is extraordinarily interesting to 
compare it with Sir Hamilton Harty’s idea of it as 
recorded by Columbia. No doubt many people will 
like it better, but that Fourth Symphony played by 
the Hallé Orchestra, under Sir Hamilton Harty, will 
not easily be driven away from my favourite shelf. 
The Chocolate Soldier Waltz and a waltz by Lincke 
called Unrequited Love, played by the International 
Novelty Orchestra, make a good double on a 12in. 
plum-coloured disc, and a pleasant little record for 
those who like pleasant little noises is that of Fritz 
Kroeger with the xylophone in Goldfishes and the 
glockenspiel in The Black Forest Chiming Clock. 
Decca this month has been putting out some good 
stuff, and the surface has been really conquered at 
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last. The recording, too, is improving all the time. 
Note another of Handel’s Concerti Grossi No. 4 in A 
minor, this time on two discs. Suppé’s Light 
Cavalry Overture, played by the Hastings Municipal 
Orchestra, and conducted by Basil Cameron, is a 
little masterpiece of recording for 2s. Another 
noteworthy event of this month is the issue of what 
the Piccadilly Company call their Celebrity list at 2s. 
This is extremely well chosen, and I call readers’ 
attention to this new series which they should take 
the trouble to investigate. 
* * * 

I have been listening as much as possible recently 
to musie which has not yet been recorded. On 
Sunday, March 30th, there was a splendid pro- 
gramme under Sir Henry Wood’s conductorship, 
which included the Violin Concerto in D minor of 
Sibelius. Arthur Catterall gave a great perform- 
ance of the solo part, and I hope that one of the 
recording companies will call upon his services to 
give us this moving work in a permanent form. 
Delightful, too, were the Variations from Mozart’s 
Serenade for wind instruments in B flat, and 
Tchaikovsky’s First Suite for orchestra would be 
attractive ; but on another evening a performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s Third Symphony did not fill me 
with longing to possess it in a more permanent form. 
I can take as much Mahler as is given to me; but 
I confess I find Bruckner rather dull, though the 
British Women’s Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Malcolm Sargent, gave us a good performance 
of his Fourth Symphony known as the Romantique. If 
I succeed in hearing the Eighth Symphony of Mahler 
as well as I heard the Fourth I shall be happy, but 
at the moment Wilson’s Eighth Wonder still shows 
no sign of relenting, and if the Battle of the Somme 
continues in my Halycon portable I shall be at the 
mercy of the Marconi four-valve. I am stressing 
the difficulties of wireless, because it seems to me 
after a good deal of hard thinking that there will 
be no artistic development until the mechanical side 
of it is more fool-proof than it is at present, though 
I am quite aware that the conditions in which I 
live, with every handicap that an island life imposes 
on radio reception accentuated, make it impossible 
to generalise with certainty. 

I have had a very interesting letter in which my 
correspondent points out that if people will only be 
content to get the London programmes and will 
give up the will-of-the-wisp of European stations, 
everything would be perfectly easy and economical. 
That may be true if you live near London and have 
electric light laid on in your house, but if you live 
in the country and have to make your own electric 
light or rely on batteries being charged up for you 
by the local expert, wireless only adds one more to 
the many uncertainties of this mortal life. More- 
over, wireless is essentially more valuable to people 
who are not living in the centre of things. I am 


quite aware that this is a truism, but like so many 
truisms it is not sufficiently heeded. My corre- 
spondent goes on to say that in the near future, with 
the alternate programmes in full working order, he 
thinks that the gramophone will have a serious rival 
in the wireless. This is to assume that people are 
going to be rather more easily satisfied than I think 
they will be, and it is also assuming that the pleasure 
of commanding music like a Prospero is going to 
stale. Oddly enough, I find that the effect of multi- 
plicity of programmes is making me less inclined 
to listen. I shall probably soon recover from this 
mood ; but the trouble of the artistic side of wireless 
always has been the fidgetiness and formlessness of 
it, and this has been accentuated by the variety of 
the programmes now offered. So I have no fears 
just at present for the gramophone’s domination. 
The outstanding dramatic production since I last 
wrote was Brigade Exchange. It was impressive, but 
with all deference to what is believed of it by the 
enthusiasts of radio drama I must maintain that it 
is a blind alley. It was written by Ernest Johannsen 
specially for the microphone, and this is the conclusion 
of the puff preliminary in the Radio Times: ‘ His 
interest in radio is typical of the intelligent writer 
of the Continent, who sees in the medium an 
unbounded opportunity for the creative writer.” 
Now I have been following the continental pro- 
grammes lately, and I hear no signs that creative 
writers are paying the slightest attention to radio, 
and I deny entirely, absorbing though Brigade 
Exchange was, that it was anything more important 
than a brilliant piece of descriptive reporting. There 
remains in my mind not one single character. I can 
remember the shrieks of the boy when he was 
wounded, but this kind of thing has become a cliché. 
Of course, the telephone is effective over the 
microphone: they are first cousins. But radio 
drama will have to learn not to depend on the 
telephone if it is going to develop into anything 
worth calling art. It would be possible to claim 
that Brigade Exchange was as effective over the 
microphone as it would have been on the stage of a 
theatre, but that is not enough. You must have 
radio plays incapable of being as good on the stage 
of a theatre before you begin to talk about the growth 
of radio drama. I think it was Shelley who said 
that drama was not drama if it could possibly have 
been written in any other form, and what is true of 
drama in general as a whole is even more true of 
radio drama in particular. Whatever the merits 
or demerits of the play which Mr. Holt Marvell 
made out of my book Carnival, he could at least 
claim that his adaptation could only have been 
presented over the microphone, and he offered to 
radio dramatists a more fruitful field to cultivate 
than anything which has been offered since, except by 
the work of Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, whose last play, 
The Flowers are not for You to Pick, owing to the 
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naughtiness of my wireless sets, I most regrettably 
missed hearing. Brigade Exchange may have been 
much more interesting than either Carnival or The 
Squirrels Cage ; but that was because the theme of 
it was more tremendous, not because it taught us 
anything we did not know already. 

But how many of these tremendous themes are 
available for radio drama? Not many, I venture 
to think. How many, indeed, are still available 
for the ordinary stage or for the film? The drama 
of the stage is evidently decaying fast, and the 
drama of the film exists entirely by the opportunity 
it offers by its appeal to the eye, by its ability in fact 
to do what until the invention of the cinema had 
had to be done by suggestion for the imagination 
of the onlooker. In the time of Shakespeare much 
more demand was made on the inner eye. When a 
play by Shakespeare is produced now we want to 
see his battles and his courts, though the author of 
them never intended to compete with actuality. 
No sooner had a producer like Tree showed us what 
we thought was the ultimate magnificence of pictorial 
effect on the stage than the cinema came along and 
did it all twenty times as opulently and elaborately. 
A dramatist like Pirandello may seem to have 
indicated new avenues for dramatists to explore ; 
but long before audiences have developed sufficiently 
to enjoy the kind of drama at which Pirandello’s art 
aims the theatre will be dead. Radio drama is faced 
by the problem of having to present to an audience, 
eighty per cent. of whose impressions are derived 
through the eye, a work of art which has to create 
its impression entirely through the ears. It is 
possible that in the far future the ears may be the 
only means by which humanity gets its drama, but 
I doubt it because I think that before people’s ears 
have been really trained to listen properly television 
will have restored the old dominance of the visual 
impression. At the same time the lure of radio 
drama is powerful, and if only some means could be 
devised by which it were possible to remunerate the 
authors of it, there would be many to fall victims 
to its fascination. At present, however, it is an 
uneconomic proposition for anybody except an 
entirely unknown author who wishes to make his 
name, and even here, so quickly does the public 
label its favourites, he would not necessarily find his 
success and fame as a dramatist of the microphone 
had served him at all when he wanted to write plays 
for the theatre, or novels, or any other more remu- 
nerative form of art to which he was inclined. Most 
of the radio plays which have been produced have 
been put together too quickly, rehearsed too little, 
and meditated too lightly to achieve anything like 
significant form. I do not see how any real acting 
through the microphone can be achieved by the 
average actor or actress who is reading a part, and 
unless the B.B.C. is prepared to pay actors and 
actresses to learn their parts I see no reason why 


they should take that amount of extra trouble. The 
practice of quick study has been lost, at any rate on 
the English stage, during the last thirty years. An 
actor like my father when he was a young man was 
expected to learn a different part every night for a 
fortnight, and play it with perhaps one rehearsal. 
Many years ago, when my father lost his voice at 
the beginning of the week on which my first play 
was to be produced in Edinburgh, I myself learnt 
the part of Charles Surface in The School for Scandal 
on a Sunday and played it on the Monday night after 
one rehearsal. I then went home and learnt the part 
of Bob Acres in The Rivals, and played that again 
with one rehearsal on the Tuesday. I then went 
home and learnt the part of Tony Lumpkin in 
She Stoops to Conquer, and rehearsed it the following 
day, but luckily for myself my father was able to act 
that night, and I was able to resume the rehearsals 
for my own play, which was produced on the Thursday 
night. That kind of work was all very well when one 
was just twenty-three, but it is not the kind of thing 
that a man can do indefinitely. 

Apart from the suitable remuneration of actors in 
radio drama there is the question of the author’s 
remuneration, and the only way I can see of getting 
over that is to offer a really substantial prize every 
year for the radio drama voted for by the public. 
By a substantial prize I mean not less than £2,000, 
and there is really no reason why the B.B.C. should 
not offer a sum like this if it will face its responsi- 
bilities towards art and not waste so much money 
on administration. However, as no public body in 
England ever has faced its responsibilities towards 
art, it is unlikely that the B.B.C. will prove an 
exception. Considering the impossibility of per- 
suading the average English official that art has any 
real ultimate importance in the life of the nation, 
the juniors of the B.B.C. perform something like a 
miracle every day when they manage to produce a 
programme fit for anything except dogs to bark at. 


CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Elijah: Crucifixion: and Siegfried Albums 


new album of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, made 

recently at the Westminster Central Hall 
under the direction of Mr. Stanford Robinson, the 
trainer and conductor of the B.B.C. National Chorus. 
It will be taken for granted that it represents the 
‘last word ’ in the art of recording by the electrical 
process ; and so, indeed, it is. The only serious 
criticism I have to point in that direction is the 
mistake which appears to have been occasionally 
made of amplifying sound where the extraordinary 
degree of resonance obtainable from the big hall 
itself made further amplification entirely super- 
fluous. I may be told, of course, that the empty hall 
was responsible for this effect ; but I hardly think 
it can have been, because the same relative degrees 
of strength do not pervade the whole of the recording ; 
and, curiously enough, I generally find in these 
cases that the solo voice which needs least reinforce- 
ment—the insistent tenor, for example—gets most 
of it. Well, I have always set my face against over- 
amplification ever since it started, and I always shall. 
It lessens the beauty of the tone by distorting the 
natural timbre and lending it a fictitious volume and 
power that sometimes render the singer unrecognisable. 

Let me hasten to add that the fault I am com- 
plaining of is not so conspicuous in this Elijah album 
that it cannot be easily counteracted by the use 
of a soft needle ; neither is it on the whole employed 
to the extent that marks the H.M.V. recording of 
Stainer’s Crucifixion, which I have to speak of 
directly. I daresay gramophone-lovers are becoming 
used by now to the “abuse of power” manifested 
in the modern record ; and, as it does not actually 
spoil voices, but merely reduces their measure of 
charm—a result that the singers themselves ought 
to be the first to protest against—I will content 
myself with hoping that the matter may ere long 
satisfactorily adjust itself to the satisfaction of all 
parties, myself included. 

Taken as a whole, this performance of Mendelssohn’s 
great oratorio gives a wonderfully vivid idea of its 
dramatic beauty and grandeur. I do not say I 
agree with all Mr. Robinson’s tempi. Many of them 
are a good deal quicker than the composer’s tradi- 
tions, as handed down to conductors who knew him 


"Tes Columbia Company issues this month a 


personally, would be thought to have justified. 
But there can be no questioning the value of the 
atmosphere of briskness and vigour that the B.B.C. 
conductor imparts to the livelier choruses, or the 
unforced spirit and energy which he has extracted 
to the last ounce from his highly intelligent singers. 
For instance, the Baal choruses, the Thanks be to 
God and the Be not afraid, are so strong, clear, and 
impressive that I doubt whether a finer effect could 
have been obtained herein from any oratorio choir 
in the Country, not omitting the Leeds Festival 
Chorus itself. The values in the dramatic scenes 
are brought out with singular fulness and precision, 
the balance with the well-trained orchestra being 
admirably preserved. 

Coming to the execution of the solo parts, pride 
of place as well as the warmest tribute of praise 
must appropriately be allotted to Mr. Harold 
Williams for his splendid interpretation of the rdle 
of the Prophet. One hears much in these days of 
the demand for “ Security.” Well, there is no need 
to clamour for it here. From the first phrase of 
the significant opening recitative, Mr. Williams 
makes you feel absolutely sure of him, that he is 
literally “in the skin” of his part and probably 
singing every note of it into the microphone without 
the aid of a score. What is more, his control of 
tone-colour is masterly, and enables him to charac- 
terise quite definitely the varying emotions that 
Elijah has to portray in course of the drama. Con- 
trasts like that between Lord God of Israel and Is 
not His Word like a fire ?, between the scenes with 
the Widow and the Youth, and the lovely It is 
enough, and the sarcasm of the remarks addressed 
to Ahab and his people, do one good to listen to. 
It would have been well had Miss Clara Serena 
imbued with equal truth of contrast her Woe unto 
them and her Rest in the Lord. They sound too much 
alike in feeling; the deprecatory vein of reproach 
in the former is missing, while in the latter there are 
too many slurs. Miss Isobel Baillie is excellent in 
the soprano solos, her Hear ye, Israel being extremely 
artistic, and her voice is heard to great advantage 
in the ensemble numbers. Mr. Parry Jones owes 
more than he needs to owe to the amplifier ; but the 
right needle can subdue him. 
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Taken for all in all, then, the Columbia Elijah 
is well up to their accustomed mark, and a most 
welcome addition to their list. I should mention 
that it is recorded on fifteen 10in. double-sided discs, 
numbered DB49-63, which strikes me as being a 
noteworthy economy of material, whilst preserving 
everything that is essential to the completeness of 
the oratorio. On this point a note in the first page of 
the text accompanying the album explains that a 
slight abridgement has been deemed essential (very 
wisely too), and “only such excisions made as 
competent judges have agreed as permissible.” 
Further, that “‘ In all cases the omissions are indi- 
cated, and comparison with the vocal score will 
show the exact passages not here included.” Little 
is to be gained from making these comparisons, 
though I am aware that certain sticklers for “‘ no 
cuts”? enjoy themselves in their own fashion by 
doing that sort of thing. I can perhaps save them 
the trouble by assuring them that nothing has been 
omitted which it was really important or worth 
while to retain in any ordinary concert version of the 
oratorio. 


When, a year ago, I reviewed the Columbia album 
of Stainer’s beautiful Easter oratorio, I told the 
story of my visit in the composer’s company to the 
St. Marylebone Parish Church to hear the first 
performance. I laid stress, moreover, upon the 
extraordinary world-wide popularity that The Cruci- 
jfizion has won during the forty-odd years of its 
existence. It is music intensely imbued with 
religious spirit and with a descriptive power that 
loses nothing on account of its simplicity and 
unaffected melodious sweetness—on the contrary, it 
gains everything from those very qualities that 
differentiate it from modernism, and make it as easy 
of comprehension as the tunes of Handel and the 
chorales of Bach. Such music enters into the hearts 
of the people and lives there. 


Small wonder, then, that H.M.V. should now have 
followed in the wake of their doughty rivals, after 
the lapse of a twelvemonth, and brought out The 
Crucifixion in album form. They have also imitated 
a wise precedent by reproducing what is evidently 
a church performance of the work—so much so that 
one can visualise dozens of small places of worship 
in out-of-the-way districts where the congregation 
can be provided by means of a gramophone with the 
genuine Easter treat contained in these records. 
The six discs, by the way, are two-sided 12in., 
numbered D1817-22; and they are also available 
coupled in sequence (D7219-24) for use with 
H.M.V. automatic models. The full text is not 
supplied, presumably because for the greater part 
any copy of the New Testament or, better still, the 
cheap Novello vocal score, will serve for that purpose. 
Instead, there are pasted on the inside cover some 
useful descriptive notes, signed A. R., dealing with 


each of the twelve sides.* The analysis concludes 
with the statement that “ This well-balanced and 
faithful recording will prove a source of infinite 
pleasure to those who have sung in or listened to 
Stainer’s Crucifixion and who have always hoped to 
possess it in this permanent and intimate way.” 


On the whole I find this anticipation justified by 
the merit of the achievement. The two soloists 
are Richard Crooks (tenor) and Lawrence Tibbett 
(bass), and very excellent singers they both are, 
besides being the possessors of exceptionally pure, 
sympathetic voices. Alike in their tone and the 
manner of their delivery may be perceived that 
rare touch of reverential awe which their task called 
for, as well as a quality of English diction that is 
redolent of the best traditions of church singing. 
Had Mr. Tibbett attacked his words with the same 
strong consonants that he sounds in the middle and 
at the end of the syllables; and had Mr. Crooks, 
with his admirably steady tone and delicate mezza 
voce, Managed to avoid a slight lisp and a tendency 
to over-“ refane ” certain of his vowels, there would 
be absolutely no fault to find with these soloists. 
No less deserving of high eulogy is the rendering of 
the choruses by the Trinity Choir and the quite 
first-rate work done by Mr. Mark Andrews at the 
organ. Of the former both voices and words come 
through with remarkable clearness allied to unusual 
unanimity and purity of utterance. That “ sturdy 
piece of writing,’ the chorus Fling wide the gates, is 
particularly spirited, and the lovely unaccompanied 
quartet, God so loved the world, is exquisitely sung. 

Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE will have been 
prepared by the preliminary article which Mr. 
H. L. Walters wrote last month for the appearance of 
the album of five remarkable Siegfried records now 
being issued by H.M.V., and I draw particular 
attention to that article because it set forth very 
concisely all the necessary details connected there- 
with, and therefore spares me the duty of repeating 
them here. All the same, I find it hard to resist 
the temptation to describe in full my impressions as 
I followed the course of the three great scenes— 
one from each act of the most picturesque of all 
Wagner’s music-dramas—that are embodied in this 
latest manifestation of the perfected science of 
record-making. Some, nay much, of the ground has 
been covered already. But I intend making no 
comparisons of the kind that Mr. Walters indulged 
in, though I feel justified in confirming every word 
that he uttered concerning the extraordinary merit 
of the collection as a whole. Experience teaches, 








*It may be noted that the original recording of this Album is 
the work of the Victor Company at New York. The Trinity Choir 
is that of the famous Trinity Church, Broadway, where Mr. Mark 
Andrews presides at the organ. Both soloists are well-known 
vocalists, and some excellent records by Mr. Lawrence Tibbett have 
been noticed in THE GRAMOPHONE. The diction of these American 
singers might well be emulated by many engaged on similar tasks 
on this side of the Atlantic.—H. K. 
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even as resources expand and proficiency reaches 
higher levels. One begins to look for nothing less 
than perfection in this science ; and in the present 
instance I am bound to admit that the acme of 
perfection appears to have been attained. 

What we get here is neither more nor less than a 
faithful reproduction of a Covent Garden perform- 
ance or, rather, such features of it as five two-sided 
12in. dises will contain. Save that Mr Albert Coates 
is the conductor, and the orchestra the London 
Symphony—a distinction without a difference in 
aught but personnel—you could easily imagine 
yourself seated in, say, the fifth row of the stalls 
listening to last season’s quartet of singers, viZz., 
Lauritz Melchior (Siegfried), Albert Reiss (Mime), 
Rudolf Bockelmann (Der Wanderer), and Nora 
Gruhn (Der Waldvogel). It would be useless to open 
your eyes and look for Briinnhilde and the rest 
of them, because they are not included in this 
“show.” I faney, however, that you will find 
yourself sufficiently content for a single séance with 
the feast spread before you by this more limited 
banquet. To me it seemed just long enough, and I 
enjoyed it amazingly. What is more, I derived an 
extra amount of pleasure from being able to follow 


it with the companionship of the score—a privilege 
that can never be enjoyed at the Opera, because 
there the lights are rigorously extinguished whilst 
the curtain is up, and one’s visual attention, very 
properly, is wholly restricted to the business of the 
stage. 

Lauritz Melchior is superb throughout. It is not 
alone his voice, his declamation, and his splendid 
freedom that you admire, but the contrasts of tone- 
colour wherewith he characterises the different 
phases of Siegfried’s development—the fearless youth 
forging his sword “‘ Nothung”’; the tender yearning 
of the monologue in the forest and the colloquy 
with the bird; the daring spirit of defiance in the 
scene where he splits the Wanderer’s spear in twain 
and dashes up the rocks to find his sleeping goddess. 
Albert Reiss, more musical than he sometimes lets 
his voice sound, is the same wonderful dwarf that 
he has been to my personal knowledge any time 
these thirty years. Rudolf Bockelmann and Nora 
Gruhn are so good in their respective parts that one 
wishes they had more to do, and from first to last 
the orchestral work is a marvel of clearness and 
beauty. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


WALTER 


WIDDOP 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


of his Hampstead home, with the vista of a trim lawn 

and of scented roses of every hue—Widdop is an enthu- 
siastic amateur gardener—I felt for the moment that God 
was in His Heaven, and that everything was for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. All the more disconcerting was the 
remark that disturbed the silence. 

‘** It’s a devil of a life I lead,’? Widdop said. As a journalist 
I waited expectantly. Was Widdop—the friend of -Herbert 
Sutcliffe, the lover of gardens, cricket, and the open air— 
living some subterranean Jekyll and Hyde existence ? 

He explained: ‘‘Think of the strenuous life I lead in a hectic 
world of passion and intrigue, of fighting, death and serenades, 
of strange monsters and far-off times. Consider my daily 
round, To-night, for example, I am due to murder my sweet- 
heart at, roughly, half-past ten. Already this week I have 
married and deserted a Japanese wife, killed a dragon, adven- 
tured through a cordon of fire, and: been speared for my 
trouble. Then, in Aida, I am buried alive; as Hugh the 
Drover I am the principal in a three-round fight for a bride, 
to say nothing of having to endure the stocks. In one opera 
I double the parts of Siegmund and Siegfried, so that I 
become the son of myself! Tannhduser is not so bad, a 
lingering death has its advantages, I suppose. In Tristan I 
drink love potions, fight a duel, and take a whole act and 
an hour and a half to die, not forgetting to sing about it all 
the time. In Pagliacci I become the real cave man again, and 
murder not only my wife but her lover as well. That, roughly, 
is my daily routine. It’s a dreadful life. I love it.” 

Walter Widdop was bern at Norland, in Yorkshire. His 
home, an ancient building which had defied the wind and 
the rain for centuries, has long since emigrated to America. 


| AST summer, sitting with Walter Widdop in the garden 


A millionaire took a fancy to it, had it dismantled and 
transported to his home town in the States, where it now has 
been rebuilt. So although Widdop’s birthplace was in 
Yorkshire, it is now in America. 

At the age of twelve Widdop began life as a “ half-timer”’ 
at a mill at Sowerby Bridge. For this he received half-a-crown 
a week. Later, when he left school, he continued at the mill as 
a ‘‘full-timer.”? But he hated the life, and felt that the inside 
of the mill was like a prison. He sighed for the sky and the 
open air, and became a farmer’s boy. For a while he happily 
scared the crows, reaped and sowed, and ploughed and mowed. 

But again discontent came. He was ambitious, and the 
farming life did not promise much in the way of advancement. 
At the age of fourteen he went to Halifax and got a job with 
the Bradford Dyers’? Association. At work he gave vent to 
his feelings by singing until, one day, the manager angrily 
remonstrated and told him that he roared like a bull. 

He had his first glimpse of the sea. The occasion was a day 
trip given by the firm to the staff, to celebrate the wedding 
of a director’s son. 

About this time the village organist from Norland came 
to see him and asked him to sing at aconcert. ‘I can’t sing,” 
Widdop told him in all sincerity. ‘‘ Tha’ can and tha’ doesn’t 
know it,” was the laconic reply. The words stuck. He began 
to learn songs and to practise. 

At the age of eighteen he got a man’s job. By the rules of 
the Cloth Trade Union a workman is not eligible for the full 
rates of pay until he is twenty-one. Widdop declared this to 
be his age, and was believed. In the factory where he now 
worked some labourers were in the building doing some struc- 
tural alterations. One of them said to him: “If I’d tha’ voice 
and ma’ brains I’d make some ruddy brass, that I would.” 
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Widdop, still restless, went back to his old job at the Dyers’ 
Association. He began to have singing lessons of that fine 
Yorkshire teacher, Arthur Hinchcliffe. Often he was up at 
three in the morning, singing and practising breathing exer- 
cises. What the neighbours thought of this is not recorded ! 

He swept the board at local and far-off singing competitions, 
and amassed a fine collection of gold and silver medals. He 
won the Sunderland prize, which goes to the best singer under 
the age of twenty-five, in Yorkshire. Concert engagements 
became numerous, for which the usual remuneration was 
five shillings the evening. Widdop was beginning to get some- 
thing more than a local reputation when the war happened. 
He joined up. 

After the war he went back to the Dyers’ Association. He 
had an adequately good job, was married, and had managed 
to buy his own house and furniture. Often he sang at concerts 
with Norman Allin, Agnes Nicholls, and Phyllis Lett. They 
proved good friends, for they urged Percy Pitt, then of the 
B.N.O.C., to give him an opportunity. When the company 
was at Halifax during their first tour in 1922, Pitt invited 
Widdop to an audition. Afterwards he 
said that if Widdop would prepare some 
r6les he should have a chance of singing 
them. 

Widdop went home and, backed up 
by his wife’s sympathy and encourage- 
ment, did a plucky thing. He chucked 
up his safe, permanent clerkship, sold 
his house, furniture, everything, and with 
the proceeds of this came to London 
to study. 

A fortnight after Widdop had sung to 
Pitt, Mr. and Mrs. Widdop were lodging 
in a single furnished room in St. John’s 
Wood, and Widdop was studying operatic 
réles with Charles Victor. Six months 
later he once again interviewed Percy 


Pitt. This time it was at Covent 
Garden. He was engaged for the 
autumn tour of the B.N.O.C. Widdop 


was now thirty. 

His first stage appearance was at Leeds 
on October 5th, 1923, as Radames in 
Aida. Three days later he sang Samson. 
It was of this performance that the late 
Samuel Langford, one of the soundest 
critics of his day, wrote: ‘‘ A new tenor 
of the front rank does not appear every 
day. Mr. Widdop must eventually take 
a high place among the few who may be accounted first class 
in our English singers.”’ Only five months after this Langford 
added to this in the Manchester Guardian that he considered 
Widdop to have the finest tenor voice in England. In the 
meantime Widdop had been engaged to sing Siegfried at 
Covent Garden. This was for January, 1924. He rehearsed 
for it in a drawing-room arranged as Mime’s Cave. Dressed 
in a modern lounge suit, wooden sword in hand, he clambered 
over chairs and divans to a mythical Briinnhilde. An 
old saucepan took the place of the crucible, and coal 
hammers and tongs were also brought into action. In these 
makeshift surroundings he worked with his coach, Mr. Victor, 
for hours and days. From there he walked on to the stage at 
Covent Garden. 

It was a truly eventful performance. Although after the 
curtain dropped at the end of the first two acts the occupants 
of the stalls actually got to their feet in their enthusiasm and 
cheered Widdop, yet he was not allowed to appear after this ! 
The explanation is curious. After the second act the manager 
announced to the audience that a telegram had been received 
from the station-master at Rugby. The train by which 
Florence Austral was travelling from the north had been 
delayed, and would certainly not arrive in London in time for 
her to appear in the third act. So, for that evening at least 





WALTER WIDDOP 


Briinnhilde still remained a mythical being to Widdop. The 
evening was filled out with the last act of the Valkyrie. 

Two amusing incidents happened whilst Widdop was touring 
with the B.N.O.C. Once he was travelling to Glasgow to sing 
in Tannhduser. He had with him as luggage a stage harp, 
and his solitary fellow traveller, sitting in the opposite corner, 
was obviously very intrigued by this odd-looking parcel. At 
last his curiosity got the better of him, and he asked what it 
was. ‘It’s my harp,” said Widdop. ‘I’m just on my way 
to heaven, via Newcastle.” The stranger looked incredu- 
lously at Widdop’s brawny physique and ruddy face, and 
remarked that he didn’t exactly look like a person about to 
depart this life. ‘‘ I'll show you my harp,’’ Widdop retorted, 
‘‘and then perhaps you'll believe me.” Widdop puts it that 
he doesn’t know whether he convinced the stranger that he 
was on his way to heaven or just lacking a keeper, ‘‘ but, anyhow, 
he was mighty civil to me for the rest of the journey !” 

Once he was able to fish a drowning man out of a reservoir. 
The man didn’t say much at the time. He was in a hurry to 
run home and change his clothes which, perhaps, was natural. 
Nearly a year later Widdop met him 
walking with some cronies. ‘‘Halloa!”’ 
he cried, ‘“‘ here’s the man who saved 
my life. Haveacigar?” ‘It was the 
worst cigar I have ever smoked,” was 
Widdop’s comment when I heard him 
relate the story. 

To sing in the International Season 
at Covent Garden in 1928 Widdop had 
to learn German in six months. After 
this he went as a guest singer to the 
Opera House at Barcelona, to sing the 
part of Siegmund in Valkyrie. Albert 
Coates was to have conducted and 
taken the rehearsals. But Coates was 
suddenly taken ill, and Widdop was 
left the only Englishman in the com- 
pany, not one of whom had even a 
smattering of English. He tried to 
learn Spanish at breakneck speed, but 
even if he had succeeded in this im- 
possible task it wouldn’t have been of 
much use. Although the conductor was 
a Spaniard, the opera was sung and 
rehearsed in Italian. The leader of the 
orchestra, Pablo Casals’ brother, spoke 
German, and Widdop could talk toler- 
ably well with him. But Casals couldn’t 
help Widdop at the all-important rehear- 
sals. Widdop’s difficulty was to keep the cues in mind. To 
add to the queer position was the fact that the Sieglinde 
(the twin sister of Siegmund) was a Russian girl. Widdop 
actually learnt a few Russian conversational sentences to 
make his stage work go smoothly with her. 

Widdop’s chief anxiety was the audience itself—one of the 
most critical in Europe—an audience that had booed Caruso. 
They also showed displeasure by lighting candles and waving 
them about. They called this ‘‘ burying a singer,’ and a tenor 
almost as great as Caruso had received this unpleasant treatment. 

However, on the night, Widdop made a great success, the 
audience was enthusiastic, as also were the newspaper com- 
ments on the following day. 

Last year Widdop was again invited to sing at Covent Garden, 
and had the distinction of creating the part of Bagosin Goossens’ 
new opera, Judith. 

Besides Walter Widdop’s operatic successes, he has sung 
extensively in oratorio and at most of the great English 
Festivals. His gramophonic work should hardly need any 
commendation to readers of this paper. My opinion is that the 
excellent H.M.V. Wagnerian records, in which Widdop sings, 
are not only a most realistic reproduction of Widdop at his 
best, but are also among the best records which that Company 
has pressed. W. S. MeapMoRE, 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 
No. XX VI—The Flonzaley Quartet 
By CG. A. BELL 


ss HE Greatest Quartet of the Day” is a title 
I that has been applied to the Flonzaley Quartet 

for the best part of twenty years; and although 

the members have now disbanded, they have 
definitely established themselves in the history of 
chamber music as a quartet whose technical 





efficiency, wonderful unanimity of style, and absolute 
balance of tone must for ever stand as an example 
of the art of string-quartet-playing, in its highest 
and most perfect form. 

The personnel of the quartet consisted of the 
following artists: Adolfo Betti, 1st violin; Alfred 
Pochon, 2nd _ violin; Ugo Ara, viola; Iwan 
D’Archambeau, ’cellist. During the course of the 
career of the quartet the viola player was changed 
three times, Louis Bailly taking the place of viola 
player from 1917 to 1924, Felicien D’Archambeau 
(brother of the ’cellist) from 1924 to 1925, and 
Nicolas Moldavan from 1925 to 1929, Adolfo Betti, 
Alfred Pochon and Iwan D’Archambeau remaining 
as members from the inauguration of the quartet in 
1903 until it disbanded in 1929. 


i- 





Not the least interesting part of the career of the 
Flonzaley is connected with its inauguration. The 
idea of forming a quartet originated with the late 
Mr. Edward J. de Coppet, who founded a quartet 
which was to be the forerunner of the great Flonzaley. 
This earlier quartet used to play at the home of 
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Mr. de Coppet for his family and friends, all of whom 
took a very great interest in chamber music. 
Towards the middle of 1902 Mr. de Coppet wrote 
to a friend of his, the Swiss violinist Alfred Pochon, 
inviting him to come to the United States to study 
the musical conditions prevailing in that country at 
that time. Pochon at once complied with his 
friend’s request and went to New York. Mr. de 
Coppet was a wealthy and enthusiastic amateur 
musician, and it had long been his wish to found an 
‘ideal’? quartet. With the assistance of Pochon, 
who undertook all the arrangements, a plan for a 
permanent string quartet, whose members would 
devote themselves exclusively to quartet playing, was 
finally decided upon. Mr. de Coppet requested 
Alfred Pochon to be one of the two violinists of 
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equal standing who would take the parts of first 
and second violin alternately, once the quartet was 
formed, and to this Pochon agreed. The task of 
finding the other three young artists fell upon Pochon, 
who set to work with characteristic zeal. 

It is impossible to give a detailed account of his 
many inquiries, and his long correspondence with 
numerous great teachers all over the world, before 
the personnel of the Flonzaley Quartet was finally 
made up. Joachim was very anxious for his pupil 
Klinger to join the quartet, and many other famous 
musicians of that time, including the great ’cellist 
Casals, Jacques Thibaud, and his brother the ’cellist, 
and the violinist Enesco contemplated becoming 
members of the quartet. The choice fell finally upon 
Adolfo Betti and Ugo Ara, both of whom had been 
fellow students with Pochon at the Brussels 
Conservatoire, where all three had studied under 
César Thomson. 

Another fellow student of Pochon, Victor Vreuls, 
a composer and teacher at the Schola Cantorum in 
Paris, suggested Iwan D’Archambeau as a possible 
cellist, and his services were at once secured. With 
theexception of the viola player, Ugo Ara, who resigned 
owing to ill-health contracted during war service, 
the personnel of the quartet remained the same from 
its inauguration in 1903 until it disbanded in 1929. 

The first contract with the members of the quartet 
was signed at Mr. de Coppet’s home in Switzerland, 
the “Villa Flonzaley,” on Lake Geneva. The 
Flonzaley Quartet was named after the villa in 
honour of its founder, and because the quartet 
originated there; and each year the members 
returned there for the summer months, during which 
they practised together and prepared their new 
programmes for the forthcoming season. 

The Flonzaley Quartet commenced its activities in 
November of 1903 in Vienna, where it spent the 
winter devoting its time to intensive study, and 
occasional playing at the house of Mr. de Coppet (who, 
at that time, resided in the Austrian capital). In addi- 
tion to this the quartet gave a few charity concerts in 
Vienna and in the neighbouring towns. During the 
summer of 1904 the members of the quartet stayed 
in Switzerland, sometimes playing at the Villa 
Flonzaley (near Chexteres-Vaud). In the autumn of 
the same year (1904) the quartet went, for the first 
time, to America, where it followed the same pro- 
gramme of works asin Vienna. In the spring of 1905 
it appeared at a few charity concerts in New York, 
and in the autumn of that same year its public 
career really commenced when it gave several 
concerts in Switzerland (Lausanne, Berne and 
Zurich). 

In 1906 Pochon, who played the part of first and 
second violin alternately with Betti, decided that the 
continual change was not proving beneficial to the 
interests of the quartet. Additional rehearsals were 
required each time the change was made, and much 


valuable time was lost ; so Pochon eventually decided 
definitely to take the part of second violin, which 
position he held until the quartet was disbanded. 

Every year in the spring and autumn the 
Flonzaley devoted two months to its European 
tours, which included Great Britain, Holland, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, France, Austria, Germany and 
Switzerland. Canada and Cuba have also been visited 
by the quartet, but the greatest part of its time was 
spent in the United States. It played in England for 
the first time on November 23rd, 1909, at the 
Bechstein (now Wigmore) Hall, London, where it was 
accorded a great reception. 

The Flonzaley were a unique quartet in the respect 
that the members, at the time of the inauguration of 
the quartet, mutually agreed not to teach, play in 
orchestras, or do any quartet work outside their own 
organisation. They also decided to devote their 
exclusive attention to the cultivation of chamber 
music alone. The quartet has given many first 
performances of the music of modern composers, 
and in no instance has it shown any tendency to 
preference for national music—chamber music, 
whatever the composer’s nationality, being its only 
interest. Works by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Schumann and Schubert were included in its 
programmes in the earlier days of its performances. 
During the later seasons, however, the quartet has 
given first performances of modern works, many of 
which have been written for, and dedicated to, the 
Flonzaley Quartet. 

Since it was organized twenty-six years ago, the 
Flonzaley Quartet has played in more than four 
hundred American cities, has made eighteen hundred 
appearances in America, and more than five hundred 
in Europe. 

During the years of its public career the quartet 
has performed the greatest chamber music master- 
pieces, with a sincerity of purpose and musical feeling 
that has spread appreciation of chamber music all 
over the world. Declared by many to be the leading 
organization of its kind, it is certain that there are 
few quartets to-day who can claim to have reached a 
standard of playing equal to that for which the 
Flonzaley is so justly famous. 


The quartet is composed of a group of players, 
each of whom is master of his instrument and a 
distinguished solo artist, in addition to possessing 
the qualities of sympathy, concentration, and mutual 
understanding so necessary in quartet work. Constant 
association has brought about wonderful unanimity 
of feeling and style between the performers, and 
the breadth of outlook manifested by each individual 
player, the perfect balance of tone, and fine blending 
of instruments have brought their organization to 
the highest point of technical and musical efficiency. 

The Flonzaley Quartet concluded its twenty-six 
years of public service by playing at a farewell 
concert in New York City on March 17th (1929). 
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The Town Hall was packed from roof to floor with 
an immense audience, comprising many distinguished 
musicians and music lovers; and the concert was 
a memorable and impressive finish to a career of 
selfless devotion to the cause of music. . 

At the conclusion of the concert a wonderful 
reception was accorded to the quartet, a reception 
not altogether free from a touch of solemnity 
engendered by the audience realizing that they 
were witnessing the final appearance of a body of 
players whose singleness of purpose and long 
devotion to chamber music had given to the world 
an indestructible memory and tradition of greatness 
that time would never efface. 

The final concert was given in New York on May 7th 
(1929) with the National Broadcasting Association, 
when the quartet played to over a million and a 
half listeners. Following the performance, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, Dean of the American musicians, bade 
farewell to the quartet in the name of their colleagues 
throughout the States; and the Hon. Nicholas 
Longworth, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
closed the programme by expressing the nation’s 
thanks to the organization for the services rendered 
to the cause of music for a quarter of a century. 

Although the Flonzaley Quartet has now disbanded, 
it has left a lasting memento of its greatness in the 
form of gramophone recording of the finest quality. 
Quartets by Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, Haydn, 
Schumann, Tchaikovsky and Mendelssohn, besides 
many lesser works, have been recorded by the 
quartet for “‘ The Victor Talking Machine Company ” 
(American associates of ‘*‘ His Master’s Voice Gramo- 
phone Company ”’). 

These records include the whole of the Beethoven 
Quartet in F major, Op. 135 (Album Series No. 40), 
on four double-sided 10in. records, a magnificent 
series of records in which the Flonzaley’s flawless 
execution, lovely tone, and fine blending of instru- 
ments are displayed to the utmost advantage. The 
Beethoven Quartet in G Major, Op. 18, No.2 (Album 
Series No. 39), on four double-sided 10in. records, 
and the Mozart Quartet No. 8 in D major, on three 
double-sided 10in. records, are fine examples of 
the Flonzaley’s great art, and are valuable additions 
to the gramophone libraries of real chamber music 
enthusiasts. 

The Brahms Quintet in F minor, Op. 34 (Album 
Series No. 26), has been recorded by the Flonzaley, 
assisted at the piano by Harold Bauer, and takes 
up five double-sided 10in. records; and _ the 
Schumann Quintet in E flat major, Op. 44 (Album 
Series No. 72), has been recorded by the Flonzaley 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the piano. There are 
four double-sided 10in. records of this quintet. In 
both of these groups of records the pianoforte is 
inclined to dominate the stringed instruments, and, 
in consequence, the perfect balance of tone and 
unanimity of style that distinguishes the Flonzaley’s 


quartet records are not so prevalent in the quintets. 
Apart from this, however, they are excellent records, 
for both Bauer and Gabrilowitsch are very fine 
exponents of their instrument, and the works 
recorded are important ones. 

In addition to these records, the Flonzaley has 
recorded many single movements from quartets 
by Schumann, Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven; but 
these non-electrical records have, unfortunately, 
been cut out of the H.M.V. catalogues. The Haydn 
Quartet in G major, Op. 77, No. 1 (1st and 3rd 
Movements), is a particularly fine record; as is 
the Haydn Quartet in D major, Op. 64, No. 5; and 
in both these records you have the Flonzaley at 
its finest. 

Another beautiful record (single-sided) is the 
Andante of the Mozart Quartet in D major, and 
here again the Flonzaley presents chamber music 
at its best, for the movement is full of melody, 
and pure music from beginning to end. This 
particular Andante has been re-recorded in the 
whole Mozart Quartet on 10in. double-sided records ; 
but the movement is considerably shortened, and 
lacks something of the depth and richness of the 
old 12in.; for, in every case, these non-electrical 
records of the Flonzaley are undoubtedly master- 
pieces, and cannot be replaced. 

Further records have been made more recently 
by the Flonzaley Quartet, with the ‘ Orthophonic 
Company,” which include works by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, Smetana and Dohnanyi. 

The instruments played by the Flonzaley Quartet 
during the course of its long public career include 
a Stradivari, two Guadagninis and a Testori of 
the greatest value. These instruments were placed 
at the disposal of the quartet by Mr. de Coppet. 
During the last years, however, the instruments 
were a Guarnerius del Gesu, a Guadagnini, an A. 
Guarnerius and a Tecler. Since the Flonzaley 
disbanded in 1929, Adolfo Betti and Iwan D’Archam- 
beau have devoted themselves to solo work, while 
Alfred Pochon and Nicholas Moldavan are playing 
in a new quartet, formed by Alfred Pochon, ‘“‘ The 
Stradivarius Quartet of New York.” 











BPBAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMM— 


VOICE TRAINING 
and 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice upon every branch of the 
Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 
at his Studio Residence : 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 0047 - 


DAAAAAAMAMMA 
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SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL 


By ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


HE evening of 22nd January. 1930, marked 

i the farewell of Sir George Henschel. The 

oceasion was his last broadcast vocal recital 
from the London Studio. 

His career is without a parallel in the history of 
music—not even the great Patti’s career of 
undiminished popularity covered a span of years so 
wide as that represented by the musical life of Sir 
George Henschel. His versatility is extraordinary— 
pianist, singer, conductor, composer, teacher and 
recording artist, he has filled all these réles. He 
was born in-1850, sang as a boy soprano at a concert 
seventy-one years ago, and made his first appearance 
in publie as a pianist at Berlin in 1862 (playing in 
Weber’s Concertstiick in F minor for four pianofortes, 
with orchestra, and also, with the leader of the 
orchestra, in Mozart’s Sonata in C for pianoforte and 
violin). Four years later he began his career as a 
bass singer. 

In 1877 he made his debut in England as a singer 
at the Monday and Saturday “ Pops,” and _ his 
artistic success was so great that he made his home 
here in the following year, becoming a naturalised 
British subject in 1890. He may truly be said to 
have permanently established Lieder in this country. 
He was a friend of Liszt, Anton Rubinstein and 
Brahms. It will also be remembered that he was a 
pianoforte pupil of Ignace Moscheles (who prepared 
the vocal score of Beethoven’s opera Fidelio), and 
that he sueceeded Jenny Lind as Professor of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music, London. Not content 
with being an accomplished singer and solo pianist, 
he beeame the first conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (one of the finest organisations 
of its kind in the United States), and also first 
conductor of the Scottish Orchestra, Glasgow. 
He was the founder (and from 1884 to 1895 the 
conductor) of the London Symphony Concerts. 
At the beginning of the present century he devoted 
his energies to composition, including operas, piano- 
forte pieces, vocal studies, chamber music, vocal 
duets, quartets, choruses, a Requiem Mass, a Te 
Deum, a Solemn Mass for eight-part unaccompanied 
chorus, a Stabat Mater, and also a wealth of Lieder 
worthy to bear comparison with the songs of the 
Masters. Recorded songs of his composition include 
Spring, Young Dietrich and the Morning Hymn, 
of which good records have been made by Elsie 
Suddaby, Horace Stevens and Roy Henderson 
respectively. His pen has also been active in two 
books of interesting reminiscences. He retired, as 
a singer, in 1914—in which year he was knighted— 


but went on teaching. A manual for teacher and 
student on ‘ Articulation in Singing” appeared as 
late as 1926. 

At seventy-eight years of age he made nine 
wonderful records of songs which, throughout his 
career, he helped to make famous. These records— 
perfect examples of articulation—sung (in German) 
to his own inimitable piano accompaniments, are 
faithful replicas of his perfect art, and are among the 
treasure trove of recorded music. The best of all is 
Loewe’s Erlkénig, his rendering of which is so con- 
vineing that no record of the Schubert version of the 
song can compare with it, although I expect that if 
Sir George recorded the latter he would almost 
win back our allegiance to the Schubert setting. 
The wood-demon’s eerie whisperings (sung to an oft- 
repeated ghostly bugle-call), in which the voice 
vividly suggests the marsh mist and haunted alders, 
reach a climax of terror in the last verse. The 
utterances of all the characters are sharply defined, 
yet there is nothing spectacular. The last word 
todt is half uttered, half a shudder. The piano- 
forte accompaniment is no mean feat even when 
compared with that by Schubert. The interludes recall 
the harmonies of the Fire Spell from Die Walkiire, 
and the accented tremolos in the accompaniment 
combine with the vocal part in a wonderfully effective 
way to express the child’s dread. 
the best Lieder record that has ever been issued. 
The ever-fresh Das Wandern (Schubert) swings 
along light-heartedly to a captivating rhythm. 
Its exhilarating freedom is life brimming over. The 
clarity of the diction is a feat in itself—try verse 
four—though the song sounds so simple. Poles 
apart in mood is Der Leiermann (Schubert), in which 
the cup of life is empty. You can never forget his 
rendering. Another Schubert song is Lachen und 
Weinen, in which Sir George Henschel recaptures the 
spirit of youth. Even the girlish sighs which figure 
in the music are represented naturally in the 
interpretation. The voice seldom rises above a 
delightful mezza voce. Schubert’s Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus, a song of the damned, is impressive, 
both vocally and accompanimentally: the relentless 
Ewigkeit overpowers the agonised cries of the lost 
souls until their pleadings cease. Die zwet Grenadiere 
(better known by the title Die beiden Grenadiere), 
by Schumann, begins quietly—the veterans are 
war-worn and weakened by capitivity. Only when 
the Emperor is mentioned, and the patriot upbraids 
his companion, does the voice become energetic, 
and so the contrasts are struck. The pianoforte 
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playing throughout, and above all in the Marseillaise 
theme, is absolutely decisive. Ich grolle nicht 
(Schumann) breathes its message of desolation, 
accentuated heavily by the tremendous chords. 
The climax built up by the pianoforte is magnificent. 
The short and far less known Lied eines Schmiedes 
(Schumann) is a simple folk-song melody over heavy 
hammer beats in the accompaniment. The remain- 
ing song, Heinrich der Vogler (Loewe), is a genuine 
ballad, genially sung, and is melodious throughout, 
now tender, now rugged, as the text demands. 

Sir George Henschel’s voice is notable chiefly for 
its lovable charm, steadiness and perfect preserva- 
tion, and it has at its service an immaculate piano- 
forte technique. His is no stentorian utterance or 
pounding propensity, but the quiet intimate expres- 
sion of one who has manliness, wide culture, 
sensitiveness to the highest artistic impressions, and 
rare skill in re-creating them, and wins our admira- 
tion by its sincerity. 

The following songs which he has broadcast from 
time to time richly deserve to be recorded: By the 
Waters of Babylon (Dvorak), Die ziirnende Barde 


(Schubert), a favourite cavatina from Nicolo Isuard’s 
opera Cendrillon, and, above all, his own arrange- 
ment of J. W. Franck’s Wait thow still, which, as 
he sings it, is a superlative example of legato 
singing. His set of eight beautiful songs from 
The Trumpeter of Sdkkingen and several of the 
famous Loewe ballads (notably Archibald Douglas, 
Der Nock and Tom der Reimer) should also be 
included. 

I must not omit to mention that Beethoven’s 
First Symphony, in which Sir George conducts the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, has been electrically 
recorded. 

His broadcast vocal recitals during the last two 
years have been received with great enthusiasm, 
and though he bids farewell in the plenitude of his 
powers, it is a solace to realise that he can still be 
heard through the medium of the gramophone. All 
lovers of good music, and particularly gramophone 
and radio Lieder enthusiasts, will wish him continued 
health and happiness in his retirement from a career 
in which he has held such an eminent position over 
so long a period of years. 


WW mR 


WHAT IS IT? 
A Novel Use for Unwanted Records. 


tion: contains several acoustic and so-called ‘‘ popular ”’ 

records I have long since grown out of. I was turning 
out a number of these, with the intention of sending them to a 
jumble sale, when it occurred to me that they would still serve 
a turn before they were sold for a song to help the Choir Fund 
of the Church. 

I was giving a little party soon after, and I decided to make 
these unwanted records the basis of a novel competition. 
This is how I set about it. I played each record through care- 
fully and decided mentally upon what I thought was a typical 
extract. Then I played it again, and as soon as the selected 
passage came round I stopped the turntable abruptly with my 
thumb, and with a pointed match-stick placed a small blob 
of Chinese white from a box of water-colours about an eighth 
of an inch opposite to and outside the needle. Then I restarted 
the machine and again stopped the turntable when my chosen 
extract ended, this time placing my white mark about a 
quarter of an inch further along the channel in which the needle 
had come to rest. The disc was then taken off and placed aside 
for the marks to dry. 

On the evening of the party I announced that I was going to 
subject my guests to a musical test. Each person was handed 
a sheet of ruled paper and a pencil, and asked to write the 
numbers 1 to 12, a figure to each line. I then explained that 
I was going to play extracts from twelve records, and asked 
my guests to put down against each number the name of the 
piece, song, etc. In the case of selections and overtures the 
name of the opera or musical show would suffice. 


| Be I imagine, the majority of gramophiles my collec- 





The gramophone was so arranged that the titles of the records 
could not be read, and it was agreed that there should be no 
conversation or pooling of ideas. Each record had been 
numbered and I had a complete written list of the correct 
answers. 


I put on the first disc, placed the needle carefully on the 
white mark, and with a quick flick of the wrist started the 
machine into full speed. When the second mark was reached 
I stopped the turntable with a firm thumb and announced 
‘“That was number one.” A short pause was allowed for the 
players to think it over and make their entries. So similarly 
to the end. ‘‘ That was the twelfth and final record. Will 
everyone sign his or her slip and pass it to the person on the 
left.” I then read the correct answers. A good deal of amuse- 
ment was caused by my asking one number to speak for itself, 
whereupon I put on an ancient 8-inch Odeon (which nobody 
guessed by the way), which solemnly proclaimed itself: ‘‘ The-e 
Scottish Horse. Odeon Recor-r-d!’? When the check was 
complete the total of correct guesses was added up and the 
slip passed back to the owner. An unexpected prize added a 
zest to the game. 


I might add that I found by experiment that neither the 
paint markings nor the abrupt starting and finishing had any 
immediately noticeable adverse effect upon the discs, never- 
theless I should hesitate to use any record I really valued for 
this purpose. Incidentally the more out-of-date and obscure 
the records the greater the fun. 

W. R. W. 
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CATALOGUES 


By N. O. M. 


N January, 1928, the Expert Committee gave us an excellent 
[asic on Record Storage, with some concluding remarks 

on cataloguing. These made me smile. Having beep an 
assistant for some years in the world’s greatest library, which 
includes music, I fear I am a little conceited. But I do not 
think I need argue thecase for taking composer’s names as 
headings. THE GRAMOPHONE itself does so in its index. The 
example given in the Expert Committee’s article, ‘ Figaro 
Overture ”’ under Orchestral, surely might just as well have been 
put under Operatic ; the method adopted separates the Overture 
from the airs. But what the Expert Committee was really 
describing is not a catalogue but an index, which may be 
in any form and as elaborate as its compiler likes to make it. 
Personally I keep my index in my head, but if my collection 
gets much larger I shall have to compile one on paper. 

I keep a triple catalogue. No. 1, the Catalogue proper, 
using composer's names as headings, is a short-title one. 
That is to say each entry is confined if possible to a single line, 
e.g., under Mozart: 


Don Giovanni: Overture. 2 pt. 
me La ci darem la mano - — Ks 6 
Trio in G, op. 16 No. 7 (K.564), V., Va & P. 3 pt. 247-8. 


The reverse of a record may be something totally different 
but no notice is taken of it here. I have found that it is 
desirable to state the length of a work (“‘ 2 pt.”” means two sides, 
of course), and the instruments employed. By the same 
reasoning I suppose I should give the names of singers, but 
this would take up too much room, so I only do so if I have 
alternative records of the same song. 

No. 2 is a card index, written on blank visiting cards showing 
the full particulars, If the other side of the record contains a 
distinct work, its details are set out on the reverse side of the 
card. The cards are arranged in the numerical order of my 
records in their cases, shelves or albums, and so far are comfort- 
ably housed in a small cigar-box. 

Thirdly, there is a note-book in which, again in the same 
order as the record numbers, is a rough list, two lines to each 

- record so as to note both sides. It is kept in pencil so that I 
can rub out entries when any rearrangement is made. Con- 
sequently, when I get new records this note-book is handy, 
showing at a glance where there are vacant niches. I also find 
it very useful for browsing purposes, when wishful to play 
something but not sure what. 

This system doubtless appears elaborate and suggests the 
possession of ample leisure. I assure you both suppositions are 
wrong. As large a batch of new records as I can afford is 
dealt with in quite a short time. And the small amount of 
labour involved is amply rewarded. 

How do other gramophone-owners deal with visitors ? 
I do not mean one’s particular pals, but the Tiresome Visitor, 
some terrible bore who at last gets up to go, when out comes the 
injunction (not from me), “Oh, you must hear his gramophone.” 
Thereupon she—it is usually an elderly spinster—takes root 
again. Personally, I do not as a rule play the gramophone to 
people unless they ask for it ; then, of course, they have only 
themselves to blame. I first hand out the catalogue, saying, 
‘“* Well, what would you like?” This, however, is not enough 
for the T.V., who often goes through the whole thing and then 
says, ‘‘ Oh you choose ; you know what’s good.” To which the 
retort is (if I dare) that that is rude, suggesting that some 
of my records are bad and that I have bought with no discrimina- 
tion or judgment. Or, much worse, she says, ‘‘I should love 
to hear The Mikado.” An hour and a half! Big, big D sotto 
voce! Fortunately such a catastrophe is rare. But to return. 
“* Well,” I suggest, “‘ you might like this thing I got the other 
day ; the slow movement from Popstein’s concerto for saxo- 
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phone and strings. Itis played by Wumpski and the Heligoland 
Symphony Orchestra.’’ Then I start the record and thirty 
seconds elapse, after which the T.V. says ‘‘ What did you say 
this was from ? Who's playing?’’ But I am ready for this. 
Out comes the card from the cigar-box, to be met with the 
rejoinder, ‘‘I am afraid I can’t read it ; I haven’t my glasses 
with me.’’ My cataloguing system seems to have let me down 
but I trust you see the idea. No T.V., of course, ever realises 
that a big work occupies more than one side (‘‘ What are you 
putting on now’”’ every time you turn over), and the final shot 
“Well, it is certainly very distinct,” for some inexplicable 
reason always induces a condition of barely suppressed fury, 
hopelessly inimical to the steady nerve required when sharpening 
a Burmese needle. 

In parenthesis I may remark that twice in recent years have 
I come across people, one of them a man, who thought you had 
to turn the handle all the time like a barrel-organ. 

As for recording companies’ catalogues, their compiler has 
a much more difficult task. It is not enough for him as it is 
for me to give particulars of a known item, and that just once. 
He has a window to dress, in which he must display attractions 
that the customer has not thought of, and he must set them out 
under every category that is likely to be in the customer’s 
mind. This is asimple enough matter in the monthly bulletins, 
but a complete catalogue cannot be digested so easily. Hence 
the necessity for group headings of all kinds: Military Bands, 
Humour, Scottish Songs, Symphonies, Dance, etc., etc. But I 
think the complete catalogue should be fundamentally a work 
of reference, answering the question, ‘‘Is a particular thing 
recorded ?”’ The salesman’s object cannot be so scientifically 
or so completely achieved, but the group headings are his 
speciality and can be interpolated amongst the more pedantic 
arrangement, which, I maintain, should be under composers’ 
names. 

Suppose I want to look up the air Voi che sapete. Is it under 
ZAUBERFLOTE, MaGic FLUTE or Ftauto Maaico ? The first is 
the original title, the second the modern accepted English 
translation, although it was at one time known as “ The 
Enchanted Flute,” possibly via France. The odds are two to 
one against getting it right the first time, and when I discover 
that Ftauto Macico is the heading adopted (scientifically 
indefensible), I do not find Voi che sapete. Of course, you saw 
my mistake at the start. Now the trouble begins all over again : 
do I turn up Ficaros Hocw#zeEITt, MARRIAGE OF FIGARO or, the 
original title in this case, NozzE pI Figaro? If all Mozart’s 
works had been put under his name, very little time would have 
been wasted. 

And it seems extraordinary, but it is the fact that both 
H.M.V. and Columbia Catalogues ignore the elementary rule 
that ‘‘ Mc ’”’ counts as ‘‘ Mac,” and Columbia makes the mistake 
of including French titles beginning with le and la among the 
L’s; ‘‘ St.” however makes the rivals all square again. 

But, of course, there is a complication so far ignored, the 
reverse side. Record catalogues use the artist’s name as the 
heading under which to include both sides. As the artist’s name 
is almost invariably the link between the two sides, and some- 
times the only thing in common, it is inevitable that both sides 
are described under it, although pedantry may demand that, 
composers’ names having been postulated as principal headings, 
reverse sides should be indicated under them. But considera- 
tions of space will be urged against this, and if it is clearly 
explained where to look for the reverse, the enquirer is content. 

I have not swelled the bulk of this article by discussing 
knotty points, e.g., anonymous works, non-musical records, 
etc. But I hope THE GRAMOPHONE and its readers will support 
this plea for giving composers, at present shabbily treated, 
their proper importance. 
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MICROPHONE FAVOURITES 


TOM JONES 


Tom Jones, the successor to Albert Sandler as leader of the 
orchestra at the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, started to learn 
the violin at an early age, although he had no desire to do so 
at all. But his father, who was a violinist, insisted on it. 
‘* He taught me a great deal, and laid the foundations of my 
playing. But my greatest concern was how to dodge practice, 
which I did by running out of the house and joining other 
boys in a game of ‘footer.’ If I was locked in a room I always 
read a book whilst I was practising scales. Obviously this 
kind of practise was of little use to me. 


‘* My first step up the ladder was when I won a scholarship, 
when about twelve, at the Birmingham School of Music. 
Shortly afterwards I won the first prize at the Midlands 
Musical Competitors’ Festival. I wellremember that morning. 
I was trying to practise, but the cold made my hands and 
fingers stiff and numb. I got so annoyed that I caught hold 
of my bow in front of my father and broke it in two! He 
didn’t speak to me for a week, although I won the competition. 
Incidentally, at these com- 
petitions all the budding 
Kreislers wore the traditional 


black velvet knickers and 
jackets, and large white 
collars Had some of these 


latter been waterproof they 
would have made excellent 
umbrellas ! 


‘** A fellow scholar at that 
time was Ralph Clarke, who 
is now the principal clarinet 
in the Queen’s Hall Orch- 
estra. Then we lived in the 
same road. When we went 
for our lessons we had to 
travel four miles by tram, 
for which our careful parents 
always gave us the exact 
fares. But we invariably 
walked home, buying hot 
potatoes or hot meat pies 
with the money. 


‘** When we were seventeen 
we went up to London to- 
gether and, on the same day, 
we both won scholarships for the Royal College of Music. I 
studied under Achille Rivarde for violin, Adrian Boult for 
conducting, and Herbert Howells for composition. Often I 
used to play for Sir Charles Stanford, who was most en- 
couraging and kind. But one day he gave me a fearful 
dressing-down for the affectation of standing on tip toes 
whilst playing intense passages ! 


TOM JONES. 


‘Then I became a member of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
of the Royal Opera Orchestra at Covent Garden, and also led 
the Welsh Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Walford 
Davies, at the Welsh Festival at the Wembley Exhibition. I 
played the first fiddle in the orchestra at the Scala Theatre 
during a season of Italian Marionettes, and fulfilled many solo 
and other engagements whilst I was still a student. I led the 
first small orchestra which broadcast from Marconi House. 
I remember that each instrumentalist had to play into a 
separate telephone mouthpiece, and get as near to it as possible ! 
Broadcasting has certainly improved since those days.” 


GEORGE PIZZEY 


In the early days of Marconi House, when-Stanton Jeffreys 
sat in a top room, and fulfilled all the functions of a broad- 
casting station in himself, being everything from reception 
clerk to engager of turns, he was called upon by a young man 
who diffidently explained that he would like to broadcast, 
and had brought some music. Jeffreys sat himself at a piano, 
told him to go ahead and sing, and then he would tell him if 
his voice was any good. The young man sang German’s My 
Song is of the Sturdy North. Mr. Jeffreys said, ‘‘ That’s very 
nice,’ and the young man, who was George Pizzey, found his 
way down the stairs, feeling sure that he would hear no more 
of the matter. But soon after his ’phone bell rang, and as a 
result he appeared in front of the old box-shaped microphone. 
That was in 1922. Early in 1923 he first sang at 2 LO. Since 
then he has become what might be described as a regular 
feature of the B.B.C. Mr. Stanton Jeffreys had introduced 
to the public, via the microphone, a young artist of excep- 
tional promise and ability, and listeners have showed by their 
letters that they know a good thing when they hear it ! 

As a boy, George Pizzey 
sang in the choir of Holy 
Trinity. Sloane Square, 
under H. L. Balfour, the 
well-known organist and 
conductor, and at a time 
when Robert Radford and 
Walter Hyde were among the 
soloists. Ernest Thesiger was 
a church warden at Holy 
Trinity, and from the first 
took a great interest in the 
young singer. When the 
promise of the boy’s voice 
developed, and the time for 
specialised teaching came, 
he generously gave financial 





help. George Pizzey had 
lessons of those fine teachers 
Robert Greir, Frederick 
King, Eugene Goossens, 
senr., and the late Victor 


Beigel, the teacher of 
Melchior, Elwes, Goss, and 
many other famous singers. 
One of these teachers said to 
him: ‘“‘I am sorry, I don’t think you will ever sing, so will 
you please say that you would rather terminate your studies 
with me.” 

After George Pizzey had been at Holy Trinity for six years, 
and as soon as he was eighteen, he joined the army. That was 
in 1917. He took part in much active service, mainly around 
Arras, was once wounded and once badly gassed. He sang 
humorous songs with great success at regimental concerts. 
When he was released from the army he wanted to sing this 
type of song for a living. But his future wife (as she then was) 
persuaded him that serious song was his real métier. In 1922 
he became solo baritone at Holy Trinity, and still continues to 
sing there. 

In 1927 he gave his first recital at the Wigmore Hall, the 
critics being more than encouraging. The Daily Telegraph 
commented on his “ shapely diction,”’ and said ‘‘ How desirable 
it is that our concert givers should sing in a tongue they 
understand rather than fritter away their time with imitations 


GEORGE PIZZEY,. 
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of various foreign languages.’ Mr. Pizzey had sung the whole 
of his recital in English, and he still sings his own language 
whenever he is allowed to do so. 


His great ambition is to sing in light opera or musical comedy. 
It is strange that he has not yet had the opportunity. Stranger 
still that, possessing a voice which broadcasts so effectively 
and clearly, that he has not yet made any gramophone records. 


A distant relative of his is Mark Pizzey, the famous tipster. 
At banquets George is often mistaken for him, and asked for 
a “cert.” 


STEUART WILSON 


Steuart Wilson told me that the trouble with his bio- 
graphy is that there is nothing that is not wholly respectable. 
“I am the son of a clergyman, itself an unadventurous 
thing. I have been given 
a classical education at a 
public school and an old- 
fashioned university. I was 
a soldier like everybody else 
of my age, but, unlike some 
of my friends, I survive still. 
I was twice wounded, once 
seriously and once severely, 
if you can distinguish be- 
tween these degrees. I have 
sat on a War Office stool 
and upon a bench in G.H.Q. 
France, helping to win the 
war in ‘ Intelligence.’ I was 
one of the original members 
of the English Singers, and 
soon after the war we were 
singing Elizabethan music 
in most of the countries of 
Central Europe. I have 
translated songs from more 
languages than I know, and 
still believe that for an 
Englishman to sing to Eng- 
lishmen, English is the best 
language. I was once a 
musical critic: within a few 
months I let my paper in for a libel action which they 
settled out of court and I got the sack. I don’t paint pictures, 
but I can mend electric lights, and I should like to be able 
to do my own plumbing. I haven’t got a motor car and can’t 
drive one, but I am one of the survivors in London of the push 
bicycle period. I don’t belong to London—if I belong to 
anywhere it is to the North Country. I was reared in 
Lancashire, and the cradle of my Wilson ancestors is Cumber- 
land, where they farmed sheep in decent obscurity. I hope 
that my singing will be as good as their Herdwicks. I have 
just returned from a three months’ tour in America, and only 
once was I offered a drink. I may say that I don’t drink or 
smoke or eat beef.” 


Steuart Wilson was educated at Winchester and Cambridge, 
where he sang in the King’s College choir. For two years he 
was a pupil of Jean de Reszke. He has sung for the B.N.O.C., 
and has frequently broadcast. One of his greatest successes 
was when he sang in Venice at the International Festival of 
Music. He is essentially a singer with a fine imagination, 
who sings intellectually rather than emotionally. His voice is 
unusually pleasant to the ear. He upholds the best in English 
music, and his style seems to have been modelled on that 
supreme English singer, Gervase Elwes. Lately he has been 
recording, and the Decca records he has made of Vaughan 
Williams’s On Wenlock Edge reveal the charm and sincerity 
of his singing, and as examples of good music well sung could 
hardly be bettered. 





STEUART WILSON. 


WYNNE AJELLO 


Wynne Ajello’s very unusual surname is derived from 
Italian ancestors, her grandfather, an Italian Count, settling 
in England and founding the firm of Ajello, manufacturers of 
pianos. Her father is now the head of this business which is 
still flourishing. 


Wynne Ajello wanted to be a dancer, and sang as a hobby. 
At a student’s concert at the Steinway Hall she was heard by 
the well-known composer 
Denza, who insisted to her 
teacher that Miss Ajello 
should take her singing 
seriously and adopt it as a 
profession. She was then 
about fifteen, and for two 
years she was trained by the 
Marchesi method. At the 
age of seventeen she gave her 
first recital at the Wigmore 
Hall. Soon after she was 
given an audition by Dan 
Godfrey, junr., at 2 LO. 
She returned home despon- 
dent, but a week later she 
fulfilled her first B.B.C. 
engagement. Since then 
and for the last five years 
she has broadcast regularly  _.Sx 
and continuously. Her first 
broadcast consisted of a 
group of operatic a ias with 
orchestral accompa iments. 
It was the first time that Wynne Ajello had sung with an 
orchestra, but a few days later she was asked to repeat her 
programme. In those days she was a coloratura soprano. Now 
she sings lighter songs, takes a part in revues, and often has a 
speaking part in plays. 

She was one of a party of ten who did the first complete 
tour of all the B.B.C. stations, travelling 2,500 miles in ten 
days. She was the only girlin the party. Once, when return- 
ing to London from a broadcast at Bournemouth, a young 
man in the train started a conversation with her about wireless 
artists, and asked her what she thought of herself. Wynne 
Ajello thought that Wynne Ajello wasn’t too bad. “I think 
she is very good,”’ the young man replied with earnest con- 
viction. 

Apart from the B.B.C., Miss Ajello sings at concerts all over 
the country. Once, after singing at a concert in Cardiff, 
she left her hotel to go to the station. A page boy ran after 
her and said that Miss Miriam Licette would like to speak to 
her. Miss Licette had suddenly lost her voice through a severe 
cold, and asked Miss Ajello to deputise for her that night. 
Wynne Ajello did, singing Miss Licette’s songs with full 
orchestra, and without rehearsal. She was offered a five-year 
contract by the D’Oyly Carte Co., but finally decided not to 
accept it. 





WYNNE AJELLO 


GERSHOM PARKINGTON 


Gershom Parkington was born in London and won an 
open scholarship for the Royal College of Music, where he 
studied the ’cello. After his student days he played for 
years under Sir Henry J. Wood in the old pre-war Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. From there he migrated to the London 
Symphony Orchestra. Then the ‘Bridlington Corporation 
offered him the conductorship of the Spa orchestra, which 
numbered some forty players. He stayed at Bridlington for 
some years, during that time conducting practically everything 
from a fox-trot to asymphony. ‘Then a serious illness necessi- 
tated his giving up music for a time, and living in the country. 
He retired to Bramshot and reared chickens. 
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He first appeared at 2 LO five years ago. He founded his 
famous quintet, one of the best-known and most popular 
of B.B.C. ensembles, which broadcasts three or four times 
every week. Besides ordinary recitals, the quintet often 
assists at the Children’s 
Hour, and frequently sup- 
plies the incidental music to 
plays. <A notable example 
of this was its playing of 
the music to Compton 
Mackenzie’s broadcasts of 
** Carnival.” 

Gershom Parkington re- 
cords extensively, and a 
record of Chaminade’s 
**Automne’”’ which he and 
his Quintet made for the 
Metropole Company was 
adjudged, by the vote of 
competitors, to be the best 
of a long list of given 
records. This was in con- 
nection with a _ hospital 
competition, and the first 
prize was £2,000. 

Gershom Parkington re- 
cently received a letter via 
the B.3.C. in which the 
writer asked that the Quintet 
might play “‘ some of those Strauss tone poems.” Apart from 
music, Mr. Parkington is an enthusiastic collector of antiques, 
and in his home are many examples of fine period furniture, 
old glass, china and books. He refers to them as a “lot of 
old rubbish.” 





GERSHOM PARKINGTON. 


SIDONIE GOOSSENS. 


One can hardly imagine a more musical family than the 
Goossens. Sidonie’s mother’s father was Aynesley Cook, the 
famous operatic singer, and her father, Eugene, was a Belgian 
conductor who came to this country and conducted the Carl 
Rosa and the B.N.O.C. Her brother, Eugene, started life as 
a violinist, and now has a world reputation as a composer and 
conductor. Another brother, Leon, is the best English oboe 


player. Her sister, Marie (who married Frederick Lawrence, 
a conductor and composer of chamber music), is also a well- 
known harpist ; and her husband, Hyam Greenbaum, is the 
second violin of the ex- 
cellent Brosa Quartet. 

Sidonie Goossens stud- 
ied at the R.C.M. with 
Miriam Timothy. Her 
first professional engage- 
ment was with ‘‘ Chu 
Chin Chow.” Since then 
she has played with all 
the leading orchestras in 
this country, besides 
playing in the orchestra 
during the Grand Opera 
and also the seasons of 
Russian Ballet. During 
one ballet season there 
were five members of the 
family in the orchestra. 
She has been connected 
with the B.B.C. for the 
last five years, and, in- 
cidentally, played lead- 
ing lady in last year’s 
B.B.C. amateur revue, 
then revealing unexpec- 
ted talents as a singer 
and a dancer. 

Her wedding, one day in 1924, was a somewhat hectic affair. 
She was married at 9.55, and then she and her husband had to 
rush off for a 10 o’clock rehearsal. They met forlunch. Then 
Sidonie had to return for a matinée and the evening perform- 
ance at His Majesty’s—at that time she was playing in 
**Hassan.’’ She had tried to find a deputy, but with no 
success. Late in the evening she and her husband were at 
last temporarily free from their music and were able to go 
away for a very short honeymoon. 

Sidonie Goossens has recorded solos for H.M.V., Columbia, 
and Brunswick. In private life she is immensely popular, full 
of wonderful enthusiasms, and has a delightful personality 
that is as charming as it is disarming. W. S. M. 





Maurice Beck. 
SIDONIE GOOSSENS. 
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THE CHURCH anp THE GRAMOPHONE 


By the Reverend ROBERTSON BALLARD 


religious uses of the gramophone. The Church has not 
used the gramophone to the full as a means of appeal to 
all classes of people. For of late years extraordinary develop- 
ments have overtaken us in the perfecting of an instrument 
which can be used for religious ends in many and varied ways. 

The principal gramophone companies have not made this 
mistake. With one voice they acclaim the steady popularity 
of religious works. Hymns have always sold well. Anthems 
and sacred solos hold a consistent place of importance and are 
always in demand. 

It is a significant fact, for instance, that the anthem, ‘“‘ Hear 
My Prayer,’ sung by the Temple Choir, with Master E. Lough 
as soloist, has been a ‘‘ best seller’? by a very respectable 
margin. Since it first appeared, well over half a million copies 
of this superb record have been sold to the public. 

Imagine the influence upon the millions who have listened 
to the appealing voice of this boy chorister. Who shall 
measure the effect this one record has had ? 

Gramophones are in most homes. Furthermore they are 
used and enjoyed in these homes. The coming of wireless has 
definitely increased the popularity of the gramophone, as is 
easily proved by the tremendous growth of all the leading 
gramophone companies in the last few years. 

It is time the Church sat up and took notice. Could not 
someone present all the Bishops with a first-rate gramophone ? 
They would soon be asking questions then! One question 
would be: In what ways could the Church use the gramophone ? 

They are many. By the ministry of preaching. The Voice 
of the Church could be heard in the homes of thousands who 
refrain from regular churchgoing. But so far only a very few 
preachers have utilised a gramophone record for proclaiming 
their message. Canon ‘Pat’? McCormick is one who has 
done this supremely well, and upon a cheap record which is 
within everybody's reach. His predecessor ** Dick ’? Sheppard 
has lately done the same. But why not representatives of all 
the churches, in addition to the popular preachers who stand 
out prominently in their own communions ? Records made by 
the leading figures of the Anglican and Roman Churches, as 
well as the outstanding preachers of the Free Churches, would 
arouse intense: interest. And there are powerful preachers 
in all the churches whose voices would exert a great influence 
upon the unchurched multitudes. 

Itis well to remember that the politicians have already made 
this discovery. All the leading party politicians are now duly 
recorded upon gramophone discs, and doubtless they were of 
signal service in the recent babel of the General Election. 

Our leading novelists have also demonstrated the growing 
importance of the gramophone record. Some of the * best 
sellers ’’ in the world of fiction have made use of the popular 
appeal of the gramophone—perhaps with varying degrees of 
success, however. 

The power of the gramophone in education is being more 
widely recognised every month. It is safe to prophesy that 
it must play an even more prominent part in all progressive 
schemes of educational advancement. For some considerable 
time many schools have been utilising the gramophone to 
supplement the efforts of their musical staff, with excellent 
results. The teacher can never hope to play the piano or 
violin as any of the great virtuosi ; nor can any school orchestra 
ever hope to render a symphony as do the famous orchestras 
of the world. Now, thanks to the gramophone, it is possible 


CC retin RATIVELY little has been said or written upon the 


for every pupil to hear the great masters and orchestras playing 
the masterpieces. Such records must prove of inestimable 
value to both teacher and scholar. 

Our foremost gramophone companies have developed the 
use of the gramophone in education very considerably. 
Separate catalogues detailing records of educational value are 
issued regularly. 

The teaching of modern languages by gramophonic means 
has of course long been successfully established. By such a 
method certain advantages at least are obvious. 

Perhaps the most important step along these lines has been 
the series of nearly a hundred lectures produced by the 
Columbia Gramophone Company through the International 
Educational Society under the Presidency of the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, F.R.S., the Warden of New College, Oxford, 
backed by a strong executive committee of prominent 
educationists. A superficial glance at the list of lectures 
already on sale gives one food for much thought. So far, 
religious and ethical lectures are lamentably few and far 
between. If it is a question of supply and demand, the Church 
should unhesitatingly create the demand. 

Surely there is immense scope for a useful series of records 
dealing with what are commonly called ‘‘ comparative 
religions,’ as well as upon the vital truths of Christianity. 
It should be possible to avoid controversy, and to anticipate 
those inevitable differences of religious thought and outlook 
in such a way as to prevent undue clashing of mere opinions. 
In the right hands, a positive statement of the religious stand- 
point of the various creeds could do much good. So far no 
recording company has dared the experiment. Let us hope 
they will soon appear. 

But the Church has already a rich storehouse from which 
to draw. Complete oratorios have been perfectly reproduced. 
Handel’s Messiah, for instance, is now available in two 
volumes of nine records each, at the reasonable cost of £4 10s. 
(Col. 9320-37). It is perfectly sung by the B.B.C. Choir, 
under the conductorship of Sir Thomas Beecham, with such 
first-class soloists as Dora Labbette, Muriel Brunskill, Hubert 
Eisdell and Harold Williams. They were recorded in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, and are marvellous in their realism 
and beauty. 

With equal enterprise the same company have completely 
recorded Stainer’s Crucifixion, in an art album of six records, 
at a cost of £1 lls. 6d. (Col. 9675-80). Both of these 
oratorios have proved themselves a sound commercial pro- 
position, and are ‘‘ best sellers’? among the gramophone music 
produced by this company. That in itself is a significant 
commentary upon the subject under discussion. 

Mendelssohn is said to have considered the Bible to be an 
inexhaustible mine of song and story for musical setting ; and 
because he had a real affection for England he was anxious to 
write for his English friends an oratorio which would win their 
appreciation for, he said, ‘‘the English love their Bible.” 
His desire was fulfilled, and Elijah holds a unique place in our 
hearts. Like all Mendelssohn’s works, the music of Elijah is 
as comprehensible to the average listener as it is to the highly 
trained musician, and therefore a recent ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ”’ 
recording of eight of the finest choruses will be received with 
genuine pleasure by a large number. 

It would be hard to overstate the value of such oratorios for 
any church in the land. Choirs would invariably benefit by 
hearing these first-class reproductions by fully trained choirs 
under the baton of world-famed conductors. 
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Every gramophone company of note has a lengthy list of 
the best-known anthems recorded by the leading choirs and 
soloists. For the outstanding church festivals, such as Easter 
and Christmas, there is, of course, a very wide selection. Of 
appropriate harvest music, there is an abundance. Such 
records, by famous choirs, are primarily intended as a guide 
to country church choirs, and are recognised as the standard 
of how such anthems should be sung. It is superfluous to add 
that only the best choirs are called upon to make such records. 

Organ music is being reproduced with increasing volume— 
in every sense of the word. World-famed organists, playing 
the best-known organ music upon their own cherished instru- 
ments, are now available to the humblest village organist. 
Here again every company of note is competing to give of the 
best. 

Of the making of hymn-records there has been no end. 
Their popular appeal is as old as the gramophone itself. But 
congregational singing or community singing of the old hymns 
is comparatively new in recording. There are splendid 
examples easily to be found. The congregation of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields may well pride itself upon its hymn-singing, and 
many of the best-known and loved hymns have been recorded 
as they were actually sung in this famous London church. 
The King of Love, When I Survey the Wondrous Cross, Ten 
Thousand Times Ten Thousand, and There is a Green Hill Far 
Away—these are 1s. 3d. records of magnificent value. 

A record that will bring pleasant memories to scores of 
people comes from the organ and choir of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. They give the Marriage Service, beginning with the 
bridal processional hymn (Lead us, Heavenly Father), and 
ending with Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. More interesting 
still from the average point of view is the Missa Cantata No. 3, 
which fills the other side of this record, and supplies some 
very fine singing of early church music (Col. 9842). 

If you would hear vast concourses of people doing justice 
to the emotional force latent within a hymn-tune like 
“Aberystwyth,” or ‘‘ Hyfrydol’’—sung by thousands of joyous 
voices at once—such thrilling records are obtainable. Here, 
then, is a practical means of encouraging worthy congregational 
singing, and of stimulating interest in united worship. 

Again, there is a great quantity of English church music of 
the very finest type, of both the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century, which is utterly unknown except to those who are 
familiar with the services of our great cathedrals. The gramo- 
phone is doing good service in making much of this known. 

S. S. Wesley’s magnificent anthem, for instance, ‘‘ Blessed 
be the God and Father,” is one of the latest issues of His 
Master’s Voice (H.M.V. C1541). It is sung by the choir of the 
Temple Church, with incomparable clearness of diction, and 
beauty of expression. This famous choir has rendered much 
sacred music that is a joy to hear, and a treasure to possess, 
in the permanent form of a gramophone record. 

How shall a church make use of the gramophone ? Happily, 
an answer adequate to any and every church is possible. 
Where electricity is not available, there are cabinet-gramo- 
phones capable of achieving marvellous results. Such models 
are not costly. But where a church is supplied with electricity, 
as is usually the case in town churches, the best possible results 
are sure. For a comparatively small expenditure, it is now 
possible for a gramophone record to be so amplified that it 
may be perfectly heard in a building of any size—or, indeed, 
out of doors also. 

With such an amplifying instrument good reproduction, 
whether in a small room or in a capacious church, may be 
assured. The most sensitive and critical ear would be satisfied 
when such an electrically controlled gramophone is properly 
handled. Volume-control is an established fact. Certain 
machines include various devices which are a great asset— 
such as the mechanical changing of as many as three dozen 
records, pre-arranged in any desired order of playing. When 
playing an oratorio the advantages are obvious. 

Assuming, then, that a church determines to risk the cost of 


purchasing such an instrument from one or other of the well- 
known makers, at once the greatest singers, instrumentalists 
and choirs may be called upon. The initial cost may appear 
large to village churches. But it may often be repaid within 
a few months by the arrangement of a series of sacred concerts, 
making use of the instrument itself. What a boon, in town 
or country ! 

Picture to yourself a normal service of public worship. The 
preacher gives of his best; the congregation are receptive 
and responsive. An ‘“ atmosphere”’ is created. At an appro- 
priate point in the service, a record of, say, Madame Clara Butt 
singing O Divine Redeemer is introduced. Or Paul Robeson’s 
glorious rendering of Were you there when they crucified my 
Lord? breaks upon the quiet. Imagine the effect upon the 
average worshipper. A deep and enduring impression is almost 
inevitable. 

Or at the conclusion of an ordinary evening service it is 
comparatively easy to devise a programme of sacred music 
entirely suitable for a gramophone recital in a church. Such 
a programme may include choral, organ, orchestral and solo 
voices. Chamber music is peculiarly fitting in the quiet- 
ness of a a church, and good violin or ’cello solos are most 
appropriate. 

There need be no fears of a shortage of material from which 
such programmes could be drawn. Let that be emphasised. 
Each church could adapt her programme to her own local 
needs. The question of sect or denomination would not be 
affected. There is sufficient sacred music available alike for 
Romanist or Anglican, for Jew or Christian. Even the 
Christian Scientist or the Salvationist is well provided for in 
gramophone music. The orthodox would revel in the more 
austere or classical type of church music. The evangelical 
would more probably enjoy the old-fashioned evangelical 
hymns and solos. And both orthodox and evangelical would 
approve of the lovely recordings of Master John Bonner, or 
his colleague Master Trevor Schofield (Col.). For there are 
few things lovelier to hear than the sweet singing of a choir-boy. 
Incidentally these two choristers have proved so ‘“‘ popular” 
that their records have had phenomenal sales. Their own 
merit has sold them to a discerning public. 

It is not widely enough known that the Church of England 
Service in its entirety is recorded upon four splendid records. 
Morning Prayer together with the Evening Canticles, rendered 
by a choir from St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, are offered 
by the Gramophone Company (H.M.V., D963-6). 

Furthermore the Scottish Service is rendered by the choir 
of St. Columba’s Church, Belgravia, London, and conducted 
by Rev. Dr. Archibald Fleming (H.M.V. C1555-60). 

These services have literally reached the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It needs little imagination to surmise what they 
will mean to those in the backwoods of Australia, or in other 
equally remote places far away from the Homeland. But at 
home the use of such records in hospitals, or in the sick- 
chamber, are an untold blessing for the sick and suffering. 

And at last we have the first records of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
choir and organ (H.M.V.). For sheer realism of a cathedral 
setting, and perfect unaccompanied singing, these new records 
are all that are claimed for them by competent critics. We 
have long had the recordings of York Minster and Canterbury 
Cathedral, and, of course, the three famous church choirs that 
are near neighbours in Westminster. 

Perhaps it might be helpful to indicate a few of the more 
outstanding records that would meet with general approval 
by those anxious to make use of the gramophone for religious 
purposes. Allowance must be made for individual taste and 
preference, but a safe generalisation may be acceptable to 
those on the look-out for a valuable help in the conduct of their 
church services. 

It is correct to say that the leading gramophone companies 
have produced first-class records of all the most famous hymn- 
tunes. A glance through the classified lists will reveal your 
own favourites, and enable you to make your choice. They are 
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so many, and so good in quality, thatit is superfluous to name 
particular ones. Some are sung by choirs, or as quartettes ; 
others are rendered by the organ, or the military band. For 
the best reproductions of hymn-tunes a steel needle is required 
for a church or hall, but a fibre needle for the sick-chamber 
or small room. 

So wonderful in realism as well as beauty are many of the 
new records, electrically produced nowadays of course, that it 
is almost bewildering to name even the best. For purely sacred 
songs such as The Holy City or The Lost Chord, Liddle’s Abide 
with Me or O Divine Redeemer, these well-established favourites 
are done by some of the leading soloists of the day. You are 
free to make your own selection, but you cannot easily make 
a mistake. The Gramophone Company has provided a wide 
margin of choice for these old sacred songs that never fail to 
influence the ordinary listener. 

Dame Clara Butt now records exclusively for the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. One of her worthiest productions 
is God shall wipe away all Tears (Col. 7374). Her multitude 
of admirers who regard her as “‘ one of the golden voices of the 
world”’’ will always enjoy The Better Land (Col. 7303). 
Recently Dame Clara Butt has recorded Four Biblical 
Songs with piano and organ accompaniment (Col. X335-6). 
Such records are more expensive than others, but are more 
than worth the added cost. 

Edna Thomas is another Columbia artist whose sacred 
records are worthy of attention. Her reputation has been 
largely established by her singing of negro-spirituals 

The supreme singer of negro-spirituals, however, is Paul 
Robeson, one of the most marvellous voices in the world 
to-day, and one of the greatest of the galaxy of artists who 
record exclusively for the Gramophone Company. His voice 
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is like the deep resonant notes of an organ, and he interprets 
the exquisite pathos of the old negro-spirituals as only a 
genius with a soul can do. Perhaps his best records are Were 
you there (H.M.V. B2126), Deep River (H.M.V. B2619), and 
Witness (H.M.V. B2727). But the intending purchaser of 
sacred records is safe with any of Robeson’s glorious renderings. 


Apart from choral music and individual soloists, it should 
not be forgotten that in what is commonly called “ classical ”’ 
music there is much which lends itself perfectly for sacred 
purposes. There is a sacredness about all beautiful music, 
especially when it is beautifully played or sung. 


For instance, Schubert’s Trio in B Flat (H.M.V. DB947-—950) 
is superb. And Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony (H.M.V. D1150- 
1153) are recordings of utter loveliness to echo within any 
sacred walls. Other records of appealing beauty are easily 
named: Handel’s Largo, Schubert’s Serenade and Ave Maria, 
Liszt’s Liebestraum, Bach’s Air on the G String, The Londonderry 
Air, and Dvorak’s Humoresque. Suchimmortal pieces of music 
are almost better classified as sacred than secular, and an 
exhaustless list might well be made from the composers of 
every nation. 


It is surely a part of the work of the Church to make the 
utmost use of the treasured masterpieces of music and song 
that have been handed down from generation to generation 
as a sacred heritage of unmeasured wealth, for the intellectual 
and spiritual enrichment of mankind. In the discovery and 
development of the gramophone the Church has an instrument 
by which this may be well and wisely done. 


ROBERTSON BALLARD. 


[Note-—This article was written before the Easter records 
and albums were published. ] 
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National Gramophonic Society’s Notes 


[All Communications should be addressed tg the Secretary, N.G.S., 


Murdoch’s Salons in Oxford Street, where Mr. A. T. 

Evans, ubiquitous and unobtrusive as ever, had provided 
accommodation for all, and an H.M.V. Model 551 with tungstyle 
needles. The Society is much indebted to Mr. Evans for 
putting his premises and stock at its disposal on these occasions, 
and for allowing individual members to try over N.G.S. records 
in perfect seclusion during business hours throughout the 
vear, 


"Tis meeting on April 9th took place, as usual, at 


The Secretary announced that he had that afternoon heard 
the re-recording of the first movement of the Bach Piano 
Concerto in F minor, a work which has been much delayed 
in publication ; but the programme began with the playing 
of the second and third movements. 


Next followed the Brahms Piano Trio in C minor, Op. 101, 
three records, played by the Pirani Trio, and special interest 
was taken because the three players had done us the honour 
of being present. At the end Mr. Max Pirani made a few 
remarks about the difficulties of the recording, drawing atten- 
tion to the muted passages and the pizzicato passages. 


It was a pity that Mr. Charles Kreshover was not able to 
be present, for he would have been delighted by the reception 
given to the three records of Paul Juon’s Chamber Symphony, 
a work which he had brought to the attention of the Advisory 
Committee, and for the recording of which he had managed to 
collect so distinguished a team of performers. As the 
Secretary pointed out, this Chamber Symphony is almost 


10a, Soho Square, London, W.1.) 


ideally suited to the Society. It has never been played before 
in England, much less recorded ; and yet it has the advantage 
of being interesting to musicians as well as being perfectly 
intelligible and enjoyable among laymen. 


It was suggested that something in the nature of a publicity 
campaign might be focussed on to this latest enterprise of the 
Society, and the Secretary expressed his gratitude in antici- 
pation of the efforts which members could make to achieve 
this. 


At the close of the meeting the Secretary reminded members. 
of the remarkable recital of the recent works of Arnold Bax 
which Messrs. Murdoch had organised at the Wigmore Hall, 
in which Miss Harriet Cohen, Madame Maria Korchinska, 
Mr. Lionel Tertis, the Virtuoso Quartet, and the Oriana singers. 
had taken part ; and announced that arrangements had been 
made for Miss Ethel Bartlett and Mr. Rae Robertson to record 
the two-piano sonata composed for them by Bax, and for the 
Marie Wilson String Quartet to record his first quartet (which 
was in this season’s published programme). 


These two important modern works, with the Bach Concerto 
in F minor and Wolf’s Italian Serenade (played by the Inter- 
national String Quartet) will be the next issues of the Society. 


A leaflet with historical and analytical notes on the Paul 
Juon Chamber Symphony (by Mrs. Kreshover) and on the 
Brahms Trio in C minor (by Mr. Peter Latham) is issued with 
the records which are now available for distribution. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


‘eC 1m 
A Fi ii Vad , By,’ _\ 


e.4 LEMPANA AX 


ORCHESTRAL 
PARLOPHONE. 
R20108 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Grand Symphony Orchesira, 
conducted by the ae Pacific 231 (Honegger). 


E10979 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by h Bowlp : 
Polovtsi Dance No. 17, 





here is very bright and full. Somehow the tone of the playing 
seems to suit the opera, which has a flavour of its own— 
nearer, I felt when I heard it, to those products of keen 
nationalism from Russia, than anything we know in other 
operatic literatures. The tunes are often simple-minded and 
repetitive, but they carry through by their natural, clean 
force. This selection is all too short. Another record might 
well be added. Stand well off when you put this on. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

L801-3 (12in., 6s. 6d. each).—Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: Suite from L’Arlé- 
sienne (Bizet). 

The first record contains the Prelude, the second the Min- 
uet and Adagietto, and the last the Danse Provencale and 
Carillon. The preludial variations are virtuosically done, 
with lots of expression, 
and a violin tone that sounds 





from Prince Igor 
(Borodin). 

E10980 (12in., 4s. 6d.).— 
Same Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weissmann: 


FIRST PERFORMANCE IN ENGLAND 
‘fust Published 


very polished and _ shinily 
efficient. Until the rumours 
about “‘dope” are stilled, 
one cannot say a great deal 
about these American re- 





Marinarella Overture 
(Fucik). 

E10981 (12in., 4s. 6d.).— 
The Radio Journal 
Orchestra of Prague, con- 
ducted by O. Jeremias: 
Selection from The Bar- 
tered Bride (Smetana). 

Parlophone joins the ranks 

of the modern adventurers 
with Honegger’s work (the 
composer’s name is wrongly 


spelt with the double ‘“‘n”’ Also 
Trio in C Minor, Op. 
By JOHANNES BRAHMS 


PLAYED BY THE PIRANI TRIO 
RECORD Nos, 147-9, 12-in. 


on the label). Pacific 231 
is old news now, and that 
train has almost ceased to 
run (the number in the title, 
by the way, refers to the 
number of wheels found on 
each side of this type of 
locomotive). Those wheels 
turn bravely, but get no- 
where—so I feel. Try it 
for yourself. Even a stand- 





Chamber Symphony, Op.27 


By PAUL JUON 
RECORD Nos. 144-6, 12-in. 


This work, scored for eight solo instruments (played by Samuel 

Kutcher, Raymond Jeremy, Cedric Sharpe, Léon Goossens, 

G. W. Anderson, A. R. Newton, A. Thonger, and Rae Robertson) 

has never before, it is believed, been played in this country. To 

Mr. Charles Kreshover, who conducted the recording of it, is due 

the credit for having brought the work to the notice of the 
Advisory Committee. 


Write for descriptive leaflet and terms of membership tothe Secretary 


National Gramophonic Society 
10a, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


cordings. Their adventures 
and sea-changes might some 
day form the material for 
an Edgar Wallace thriller, 
if what some of my friends 
suggest be true. I myself 
have no knowledge at all 
of what happens to these 
discs. My ear tells me several 
things, which I have already 
reported to those whom I 
serve—the readers of this 
magazine. I still hope that 
some day the companies may 
want to hear these things 
too. Meanwhile, as Ameri- 
can recordings of to-day, 
those of L’Arlésienne will 
please very many people. 
Those who, like me, don’t 
like the string tone, can 
admire the drill ; and those 
who think the drill a little 
self-conscious will probably 
like the volume ; and those 


IOI 








still trip can be exciting, 
if the panorama is made to 
pass briskly. Honegger has good stuff in him (witness King 
David). The B.B.C. can do the train imitations better, I 
think, and the music here doesn’t really count. An amusing 
stunt, no more, exceedingly well recorded. 


The Prince Igor dance comes off admirably—one of the best 
sports of the month. Fucik was a Bohemian bandmaster, 
a pupil of Dvorak, who died in his early forties. He was of 
the type of Keler-Bela, writing mostly showy military music 
and dances. This coarse-grained (but not cross-grained) 
overture is a gaudy affair, with blare and sting. It is recorded 
with notable weight and good balance, without offensive 
shrillness. Somewhere in it a mandoline, or some such creature, 
lends its cheerful twang. Good rough shooting, as they say. 
I do not know what the name of the Prague orchestra signifies. 
Everyone will be glad to have its sprightly selection from the 
opera that we so much enjoyed when it was broadcast recently. 
The recording is on the hectic side. Several of the Bride’s 
songs might be recorded. Up to now we have had nothing 
but the overture and one or two dances. The wind tone 


who like to find fault will 
do so any way, just as those 
who are too lazy. to listen never will. The best idea about 
the newest records is that of one of my acute friends, who 
says that “they bear much the same resemblance to the 
actual orchestra as the cinema does to real life.” That seems 
to me about right; and what is going to be done about it 
I’m sure I don’t know. 


REGAL. 

MX7 (12in., 4s.).—Classic Symphony Orchestra, conducted 

y C. Raybould: Overture to Zampa (Hérold). 

I like the remark about Zampa that a composer made: 
“‘ Not Italian music, not French music, only Parisian music.” 
Zampa was all right for the Proms. thirty years ago, and is 
right for the films now. This is a fine noisy record, with a 
really nice bit of quietness hidden away in it. The tone 
at times is more like that of a monster cinema organ than that 
of an orchestra, but even that does not last all the time. A 
mixture, but not quite as before. I like this Zampa, but do 
not let anyone say that I declared it a great record. It 
interests me, though. 
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COLUMBIA. 


LX19-22 (12in., 26s.).—Solomon and Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by Harty: First Piano Concerto, in B flat 
minor (Tchaikovsky). In album. 

LX16-18 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—Orchestra, conducted by the 
Composer: Ballet Music from The Seasons (Glazunov). 
DX31-3 (12in., 13s. 6d.).—Berliner Staatskapelle (Berlin 
State Orchestra), conducted by B. Walter: G minor 

Symphony (K.550) (Mozart). 

DB74 (10in., 3s.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted 

by Molajoli: Overture to Norma (Bellini). 


Concerto, symphony, and suite—a delectable Spring repast. 
The kindly skill of Solomon is not my ideal for the Tchaikovsky, 
but he is happy here, and one would not unseat him for the 
world. I have often declared that for vulgar music a vulgar 
player is the only one to be considered ; and Solomon is not 


vulgar. Bating that complaint, if such it can be called, I 
beam on him—and even on the dear old Tchaikovsky, 


on which no wise man looks down, even if he does know in his 
bones and by his development that it is vulgar. One can 
learn so much from Tchaikovsky. The first movement takes 
five sides, and the second runs on to the last record. The 
music was recorded in the Central Hall, Westminster, which 
I think a pity, for this is not a good hall, as anyone who has 
listened to several different kinds of sound in it knows. If 
you can avoid its truly remarkable echo—one of the best I 
know—you have the curious feeling of never getting properly 
in touch with an orchestra there. The microphone has got 
over that with a vengeance by shoving its ear close up to the 
works, but the record makes us do so, too, and that is not very 
nice. We miss nothing, and sometimes I wish we did: not 
that the playing is bad, though I do not reckon it the Hallé’s 
very best; but there is too much of it, and the pianissimos 
come out oddly. Nearly every month the experiments of our 
recording friends produce some oddity. This one is worth 
your trying, but I recommend you to listen several times, and 
if possible in different chambers. The slow movement may 
be liked for its evidence of a cheerful little spirit of quietness 
in the performers, but that spirit seems to me not perfectly 
conveyed. However, try it for yourselves. In particular, 
note the proportionate rise of the tone when it goes from p 
through mf. This is the most curious ‘“ pocket orchestra, 
instantly expanding at a touch to three times life size,” that 
I have heard. I think everyone will appreciate the quite 
unusual nattiness and poise of Solomon, even if, like me, they 
wonder what next in the way of curious recordings we are to 
have. Surely the truth is that the companies are trying all 
kinds of experiments, of which this is just one, and that we 
are not for some time to expect stability—nor they the sure 
praise of ear-comforted musicians. 

In ballet music Glazunov is in a great succession—Delibes, 
Gounod, Tchaikovsky. He is nearest to his countryman, 
naturally, in spirit. These sweetmeats are thus endisced : 
the Winter sketches are on LX16, with the last on 17; these 
comprise the Introduction, Frost, Ice, Hail, and Snow. Then 
on the rest of 17 there are the Spring piece, and the beginning 
of Summer—the Waltz of the Cornflowers and Poppies—which 
is concluded on 18 with the Barcarolle, Variation and Coda. 
Autumn is omitted. The name of the orchestra, if it has one, 
is not given. The place of recording is not named, either— 
only “a concert-hall.” There are some fine melodramatic 
sonorities in Winter—about the effective limit of gramophone 
loudness without noise, I should think. The second side gives 
us a lighter touch and some agreeable piquancies, that easily 
conjure up stage pictures before us. The tunes ere not perhaps 
very distinguished—slick rather than of high’ inventive 
power—but there are felicities, as in the first Snow dance, 
and a good command of effect, as in the second of these. 
No. 17 has most pretty sentiment, and 18 the most graceful, 
luscious music, in the Waltz and Barcarolle. The recording, 


on present levels, pleases me. The tone builds up without 
excessive harshness, and there are some good plummy effects. 

A cheap G minor is not new, but this latest example has the 
great Walter to conduct it, and that makes a difference. Each 
of the first two movements takes one record, and the last two 
are on DX33. It is odd to find a commentator remarking 
(in the leaflet given with the ‘set) on the “lurking spirit of 
happiness” and ‘the presence of Puck’”’ in the last move- 
ment. Puck, forsooth—the devil, if anybody ! Much has 
been said lately about the so-called ‘“‘ demonic” element in 
Mozart. It is not perhaps a good word to use, for it is easily 
misunderstood ; but surely this last movement is an apt 
example of its real meaning? Another thing puzzles me. 
Attention is drawn in the annotation to the slowish speed 
that Walter takes for the first movement, which is labelled 
** Allegro moderato.” But my Philharmonic score has ** Allegro 
molto.’’ Is there another score, which Mozart himself headed 
‘‘ moderato” instead of ‘‘ molto”? It is possible, though 
not, I think, likely. I should like to know the authority for 
the substitution on the label of the former word. Walter 
seems to me too slow. The music has an underlying 
leisureliness, if you like, but it is the leisureliness of fate, and 
not a happy fate: and that can never come but swiftly, to 
our anxious senses. He quickens up, too, towards the end of 
the exposition, which does not seem very logical. Thus the 
movement does not hang together well; but I like the gentle 
tone—by far the best of the month, for quality. Some may 
think it small, after the rattles of Tchaikovsky and the heavy 
weather of Glazunov, but to my mind and ear it is more 
pleasant, despite the slight acidity apparently inseparable 
from all electrical recording. In the slow movement I find 
the instruments almost too reticent. It sounds rather as if 
the orchestra had withdrawn some little distance. One 
remembers, of course, that the work is scored for strings 
and only nine other instruments, without heavy brass or 
drums. There was, by the way, an earlier version without 
clarinets (they only came in during Mozart’s later years), 
and I remember the curious effect of this version, on the only 
occasion I have heard it used, at a Prom. a few years ago. 
I could not for a few moments tell what was the matter, for 
I had not specially noticed how the orchestra was seated. 
In the Minuet here, the tininess of the volume of tone seems 
overdone—or rather, underdone. Something depends on 
whether you find firmness and austerity in this movement, 
or regard it as a gentle foil to the others. I take the former 
view, and Walter seems to incline to the latter. The last 
movement has the right speed, but has it quite the urgency ? 
On the whole I think it has. It strengthens in this respect, 
I feel, as it goes on. Throughout the strings keep respectable 
quality, and do not out-face the wind. Altogether a really 
interesting performance of a work that never loses its dark 
fascination. 

The Milan orchestra is a startling contrast to the Berlin 
one. Here is bully Bellini ruffling it and languishing it with 
both eyes on the gods. Norma is down for Covent Garden 
this season. Its queer old tunes are positively made for a 
barrel-organ, and at least one of them is scored to sound like 
that—hear the close of the first side. The orchestra serves 
them up dandily. It records uncommonly well—why, I 
don’t quite know. 


DX27 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Ketelbey Concert Orchestra, con- 
ducted by the composer: The Clock and the Dresden 
Figures, and Wedgewood (sic) Blue (Ketelbey). 

This is a very bright-toned and effectively recording little 
band, with a good pianist in it, and other percussion delights. 
The tunes are in gay garb (as a gloss, I remember affectionately 
Baboo Jabberjee’s “ attired in the garbage of a gentleman ’’). 
But I would not disparage Mr. Ketelbey when he does a small 
thing neatly : only when he thinks he has done a bigger thing, 
and hasn’t. For the cinema these tunes should serve well, 
in a light comedy or romantic film. 
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DECCA. 


T116-7 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Decca String Orchestra, conducted 
by Ansermet: Concerto Grosso in A minor, No. 4 (Handel). 


T1ll (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Decca Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Julian Clifford: Extracts from The Fantastic 
Toyshop (La Boutique Fantasque) (Rossini, arr. Respighi). 


This is the continuation of the series which I welcomed a 
few months ago. The numbers to hand do not indicate the 
full extent of the series, for which see the advertisements. 
This concerto has in the first movement the most gracious, 
airy curves, and in the second a fugal motion of wide sweep. 
The third, a Largo, moves in godlike serenity, and the last 
shows the great man’s easy vigour and command of a figure. 
I wonder if the strings might with advantage be increased in 
number? The tone is sometimes almost fragile. Ansermet’s 
dexterity keeps it flexible, but its quality is not always fully 
rich, I feel. The surface sound is not entirely got out of the 
mind, too. Spirit, then, seems to me finer than tone here ; 
but Handelians will not, and should not, be put off by the 
gramophone’s little weaknesses. Those who want to try a 
useful and reminding experiment should aim to hear a string 
orchestra in a concert-room (there are, alas, few opportunities 
for that), and then, secondly, listen on a good set to Herbert 
Menges’s London String Players, who have broadcast splendidly 
several times ; and thirdly, put on one of these records. They 
will then hear strings in three degrees of purity. We cannot 
readily tire of Rossini’s delicious tunes—the most welcome 
addition to the stock of ballet music that we have had in recent 
years (although he wrote them so long ago they have only 
hecome well known in the last ten years). This is a well- 
recorded, happily smoothed performance of some of them. 
I like Mr. Clifford’s way with them very much. 


POLYDOR. 


66932-4 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Jascha Horenstein: Fifth Symphony 
(Schubert); and Berlin (Charlottenburg) Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Alois Melichar: Overture to Die 
Zwillingsbriider (Schubert) (score of symphony, Phil- 


harmonia). 


[am glad to welcome the happy Fifth of Schubert, which is 
as great a contrast as one could have to the Fifth of Beethoven. 
This was the light labour of under a month, in 1816, when the 
composer was nearly twenty. Earlier in the same year he had 
written the so-called Tragic symphony (well worth recording, 
too: though I should call it the Melodramatic, using the word 
in no bad sense). The later symphony is a charming epitome 
of Schubert’s liveliest mind in his first ten years of work. It 
is scored for a small band, not much more than the early 
“classical *’ orchestra: strings, one flute, two oboes, two 
bassoons and two horns. It was first played by, and probably 
written directly for, a band of friends who used to make music 
on Sunday afternoons at the Schuberts’ house. I came across 
the symphony many years ago, in piano duet form, and 
always hoped it would be recorded. The second movement 
takes two sides, the other three one each. The orchestra is 
notably full-toned. The five woodwinds play up splendidly, 
and quite balance the strings. I wish we could have had a 
better p level, as in the Trio of the Minuet movement, where 
some of the innocent country-children feeling is lost. The 
orchestra assures me, by various little signs, that it is a strong, 
flexible implement, getting high marks for the string tone 
(the record loses some of them : but I feel the silkiness beneath 
the electrical waves), and rather lower marks, though still 
a good total, for rhythmical delicacy. A little more could 
be done to keep the music subtly moving within the bar: 
the bars and phrases, however, build up well as wholes. Where 
will you find prettier, more care-free second subjects than those 


in the first and last movements, and where a finer contrasting 
Minuet? This one, I feel, has something of the Mozart G 
miner symphony’s third movement sternness—resolution, at 
any rate. The slow movement strokes the senses from the 
first note : this is pure Schubert, at his most tenderly discursive. 
There is a Mozartian flavour several times in the work—notably 
at the start ; but mark how, as soon as the second subject of the 
first movement is enunciated, that modulation spots the 
composer, unfailingly, for any Schubert-lover’s ear. I am 
impressed by the good big scale of the playing—not excessive 
scale, though it would be possible, I think to make it effective 
with softer playing, in parts; and in any case I wish we had 
more of that. The conception pleases me well, and in spite of 
the surface of these Polydors, which is not so good as that of our 
own companies, I recommend the records as music that you 
will want to put on again and again, for it is heartening : 
the kind of thing that the tired business man, if he has any 
taste at all, will find far more efficacious than deserts of dance 
music. The little Twin Brothers overture, 1819 (the prelude 
to a “‘ Singspiel ” or play with music, which Hofmann translated 
for him from the French, and which contained ten musical 
numbers besides this overture), has some likable tunes, just 
the sort of things that would whet the appetite for a stage 
piece of amusing possibilities. It has a lot of variety in a 
small space. This orchestra has a good spirit, and seems to 


carry with it a very bright resonance, quite as big as is safe 
W.R.A. 


for recording. 








INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


The biggest work of the month here is Liszt’s famous Sonata, 
which Cortot plays. It is on three red label records, H.M.V. 
DB1307-9, 25s. 6d. It is good to hear the forms and ceremonies 
of Liszt under Cortot’s architectural hands. The musician 
finds a good deal of interest in the music’s form, but the melo- 
dramatics do not over-stimulate him. Those who appreciate 
the sonata for its declamatory fireworks could not have a 
more balanced presentation of it. I cannot find twenty-five- 
and-sixpence-worth of pleasure in these glories, which seem 
to me badly faded after these seventy-six years. Liszt dedi- 
cated the work to Schumann, who sums up the flamboyant 
performances of the virtuoso thus: ‘“‘In the same second 
delicacy, boldness, sweetness, madness alternate ; the instru- 
ment glows and glitters under its master.” He speaks of the 
player’s power of “ dominating, conquering” an audience— 
and a work, too, one takes it. But he adds: “ This fine 
inwardness [his own way of thinking] I would not give up 
for all his magnificence—and there is some, too much, tinsel 
with it all.’ Cortot somehow helps us to see purer gold 
where formerly we saw only the thin-worn tinsel; and this 
not by any special quality of tone, which is not always of the 
best. It is just the power of a building thinker to make 
second-rate ideas, strikingly put together, seem better than 
they are. Those who like to think the best of Liszt, the 
composer, will forget imperfections of recorded tone in the 
enjoyment of Cortot’s art. 
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On B3328 the one side is labelled The Twenty-four Preludes, 

No. 6—Lento assai in B minor, No. 7— Andantino in A 
major, No. 3— Vivace in G major (Chopin), and the other has : 
Prelude in D flat, No. 15 (Chopin). It seems curious not to 
adopt similar titling for the two sides. Mark Hambourg is 
the player. As I have before remarked, his melodies are 
hard, pinged out. Without rich singing tone nothing can 
be done in Chopin. There are many good Chopin players. 
Why not engage them? Some of the younger pianists could 
do as well, and many better. The recorded tone of the piano 
is sometimes quite good, and at others too bell-like. 
Irene Scharrer’s selection this month is not, I hope, ominous 
Liszt’s paraphrase on Verdi’s Rigoletto (Col. DB76, 10in., 
3s.). This is scarcely the standard of composition we associate 
with this fine player. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that if such things must be played, it is well that they should 
be done like this, by real artists, not by pianists whose level 
of interpretative skill is about the same as Liszt’s level in 
pure composition. Of course, he arranged other people’s 
music better than he wrote his own; but this paraphrase is 
more an original composition than an arrangement, and does not 
rank high. The piano has some drum-like notes, with rather 
hollow though heavy sonority, and its high notes are bar-like, 
not string-like. I cannot rank the recording high for natural- 
ness, but the odd sort of pianistic sea-change seems appropriate 
to the trumpery music. Miss Scharrer cannot keep on at this 
game without losing musicians’ respect, though. I hope she 
will drop it. She is far too good for it. 

Conrad Ansorge, whose Liszt-Chopin I lately liked, plays on 
Parlophone E10986 the slow movement from a Mozart sonata 
and a Schubert Moment Musical (Op. 94, No. 3). The first 
sentence of the Schubert is an example of the kind of jerky 
rubato that annoys a musician. His tone does not sing very 
well in the Mozart, though his rhythmic treatment is more 
comfortable, with a certain breadth in it. The piano sounds 
more natural than in Miss Scharrer’s record. 

Alexander Brailowsky is heard again on Polydor 95323 
(12in., 6s. 6d.) in two Chopin Studies, Op. 10, No. 3, in E, 
and Op. 25, No. 4,in A minor. He uses a good deal of rubato 
for the first—almost too much; as to this, each must decide 
how much significance the player ought to give (or add) by 
this means. I find Brailowsky’s methods rather jerky, while 
I like his grip of the tone and the quality of it. There are 
some excellent notes in the recorded tone of this Steinway, 
though no recording I know does full justice to the equality of 
scaling in a good grand. I have never felt quite happy about 
the full concert grand in a good deal of Chopin. These iron- 
clads, with their thirty tons’ tension (about double that in 
Chopin’s day), are not all clear gain. Hear the opening notes 
of the A minor study, and much of the rest of the piece, to 
realise how much the modern piano will stand, and how 
surprisingly recording can convey the impression of its power. 
This record must be one of the most striking in that respect ; 
and the tone is almost all good. Quite an exceptionally fine 
piece of recording. We must watch Polydor’s piano work. 





ORGAN. 


Bach’s Toccata in F is played on the organ in the Central 
Hall, Westminster, by Anton van der Horst, whose name I 
have not heard before (Col. DX36, 12in., 4s. 6d.). This is the 
piece which has become more familiar to Prom.-goers in an 
orchestral arrangement than in its original form. I think 
the player errs in keeping the loud, rather shrill reeds on for 
so long. They come out more clearly than I expected, and 
there is a good weight of pedal tone. The music can be made 
still more impressive by fine phrasing, that salvation of organ 
expressiveness when one cannot vary the dynamics by key- 
pressure (except when there is a double touch). This is a 
grand example of Bach’s forthrightness and simple yet massive 
building. It has the magnificence of a liner and _ its 
constancy and breadth of design. 


VIOLIN. 


Mischa Elman, on DB1398, 12in., 8s. 6d., plays Lucas’s 
arrangement of O, for the wings of a dove (oddly sub-titled— 
by whom ?—Canto Religioso), and Wilhelmj’s arrangement 
of Chopin’s D flat Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2. Marcel van Gool 
is the pianist. I find Elman a little hard here, and his rhythm 
in the Mendelssohn not quite taking flight. There is power 
here rather than persuasion. Is there much sale for these 
snippets still? If so, is it worth the critic’s while to ask for 
fiddle music from fiddlers? And can the companies still say 
they want musicians’ advice ? 


Catterall plays the two sweet little Chansons by Elgar, 
the Matin and the Nuit (C1839, 12in., 4s. 6d.). This is the 
original form of the pieces—two of the prettiest things in their 
line. They always take me back to the early days of the 
century. A charming light record, this. 


Eda Kersey plays for Decca (F1692, 10in., 2s.) Cyril Scott’s 
arrangement of The Gentle Maiden, and a transcription of 
a jolly Monsigny Rigaudon. Mr. Scott’s harmony is ungentle. 
For such a tune these harmonies are idle. I object, too, 
to his altering the melody. That is mere impertinence. 
Miss Kersey fiddles strongly and purely. She comes out 
well by wireless, and almost equally well here. But she must 
not lend a hand for any more such folky follies. Folk-song 
has suffered much, from arty people and their cult, and from 
heartless composers who play about with folk-tunes until we 
are wearied to death of them. I propose a close time—say 
five years—for all folk-song arrangements and fantasias : 
with five years’ hard for offenders. 


Tossy Spiwakowsky, on Parlophone E10985 (12in., 4s. 6d.), 
plays the first Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance, and an 
Introduction and Tarantella by Sarasate. This player does 
not seem to use many very light touches, and he varies the 
note-weights in any short phrase rather gustily, like many 
showy fiddlers. He has good sonority and weight—rather too 
much for my liking. The Brahms will be well liked by many 
for its blustery style, and Sarasate’s spiccato dances like a 
demon. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


W. H. Squire plays on Col. LX23 (12in., 6s. 6d.) two of his 
own arrangements—that of the Bach movement popularly 
known as the Air on the G string, and that of Schumann’s 
Abendlied. I find Mr. Squire’s tone always rather thin and 
cutting on certain high notes. His rhythm is not quite nobly 
poised and sustained for Bach. The Schumann has an organ 
accompaniment by Pattman. Here Mr. Squire’s brand of 
expressiveness is comfortably employed, though again with 
some sentimentalising elements that do not much attract me. 
His instrument’s lower register is the more impressive. 


Clyde Twelvetrees plays for Columbia Braga’s Angel’s 
Serenade and Tchaikovsky’s Chant sans Paroles (12in., DX37, 
4s. 6d.). Tchaikovsky is well, but Braga might have been 
put aside for something better. The playing is easy and 
graceful, and gets over the ground in a way that I like. Some 
more lightening of tone might have been used, perhaps. I 
think Mr. Twelvetrees might like to play some ’cello music 
now, and would play it well. Will someone ask him to? 


Beatrice Harrison plays the Serenade from Delius’s Hassan, 
and a Melody by Dawes. I take this to be the distinguished 
American diplomat. If so, I rejoice again—at his, and our, 
diplomacy. Margaret Harrison accompanies her sister. The 
Delius selection was played by Tertis on Col. L2343 at what 
I felt to be the right pace. Miss Harrison goes a shade too 
fast, and so just misses, for me, evoking the music’s tenderness 
and plaintive mood. Her tone is richer than Tertis’s sounded 
on the Columbia record. The record is worth getting. (B3274, 
10in., 3s.) W. R.A. 
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Z wafer 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—Mein Herr Marquis 
from Act 2 and Spiel’ ich die Unschuld vom Lande from 
Act 3 of Die Fledermaus (Johann Strauss). In German, 
with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. E545, 10in., 
4s. 6d. 


MARIA OLCZEWSKA (soprano).—Sapphische Ode and Die 
Mainacht (Brahms). In German, with piano accompani- 
ment (George Reeves). H.M.V. E546, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


FANNY HELDY (soprano).—Je veux vivre, Waltz Song from 
Roméo et Juliette (Gounod) and Depuis le jour from 
Louise (Charpentier). In French, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. H.M.V. DB1304, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—O Paradiso from L’Africana 
(Meyerbeer) and M’appari from Marta (Flotow). In 
Italian, with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V.DB1382, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 


RENATO ZANELLI (tenor).—Improvviso—Un di all’ azzurro 
spazio and Si fa soldato from Andrea Chénier (Giordano). 
In Italian, with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. 
DB1339, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


FRIEDRICH SCHORR (baritone).—Die Frist ist um! from Der 
Fliegende Hollander (Wagner). Two parts, in German, 
with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. D1813, 12in., 
6s. 6d. 


IVAR ANDRESEN (bass).—Ansprache des Ko6nigs from 
Lohengrin (Wagner) and Ansprache des Landgrafen from 
Tannhiuser (Wagner). In German, with orchestral 
accompaniment. H.M.V. C1853, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


ab 








Elisabeth Schwmann.—Like a breath of fresh spring air 
wafted through an open window is the refreshing sound of 
these tuneful numbers from Die Fledermaus, the famous 
operette of Johann Strauss which is so soon to be revived at 
Covent Garden with the more or less Viennese star cast now 
on the spot. To hear Elisabeth Schumann sing Mein Herr 
Marquis and Spiel’ich die Unschuld vom Lande is to understand 
how impossible it is for this sort of thing to be well and truly 
done by any but natives initiated and trained in the Viennese 
school. Her rendering of them is simply delicious. The first 
is a genuine specimen of the Strauss waltz, warbled with bird- 
like tone—a saucy, railing, mocking-bird tone—and garnished 
with a hundred different embellishments. The other a merry 
tune in a swinging six-eight rhythm, with runs, scales, stac- 
eatos, elegant fiorituri, rippling laughs and sly portamenti, 
all executed in a clear musical voice with the perfection of 
neatness. Karl Alwin’s accompaniments are worthy of the 
singer, and the recording is equally so. 


Maria Olezewska.—Here are two of Brahms’s most cele- 
brated songs, interpreted by an artist whom we all love to 
listen to. Whilst the voice is beautiful and the shading of 
nuances delightfully smooth, one longs sometimes for a warmth 
of feeling that plumbs more deeply still the depths of intense 
passion—in the Sapphische Ode even more than the Mainacht. 
The words, too, often lack graphic utterance, and the distine- 
tive grip of the German consonants, being mostly enunciated 
with the soft Slavonic glide of the Polish accent. One admires 


the clean-cut phrasing; forgives the breath being before 
instead of after the mich in the second verse of the Ode; and 
asks why the important long-sustained E flat in the Mainacht 
should not be as perfectly in tune as the rest of the song ? 
Yet the record as a whole is an admirable example of lieder- 
singing. 


Fanny Heldy.—Clarity and a pure, penetrating tone are 
always to be expected from this talented French soprano, 
together with a highly-finished vocal technique. Variety of 
dramatic expression does not emerge so generously from her 
gramophone as from her stage work. Nevertheless it is a 
pleasure, even a privilege, to listen to oft-ill-used pieces like 
the valse air from Roméo and Depuis le jour when sung with 
the faultless execution of a Fanny Heldy. I, for one, do noti 
ask for more than what seems to me the maximum of charm: 
and effect. 


Beniamino Gigli.—Everything it is necessary to say about 
the new tenor’s records has already been written in these 
pages. The next thing will be to judge of the man himself. 
Meanwhile his M’appari affords a good idea of the reasons 
that have led to the promised revival of Marta during the 
forthcoming Italian season. His tone sounds nearly if not 
quite as glorious as Caruso’s, and there are points of close 
resemblance in the timbre as well as in the mode of enunciating 
the language. This last similarity is even more noticeable. 
in the Paradiso air, which Gigli sings and phrases very finely 
indeed. 


Renato Zanelli.—The model here is not Caruso but Tamagng, 
though I don’t think the latter ever sang in Andrea Chénier, 
the two best tenor airs from which are included in this record. 
Like his distinguished prototype, Zanelli is a genuine tenore 
robusto di forza, possessed of untiring energy and an organ 
capable of resisting any amount of strain. His production 
is more ‘‘open”’ than Gigli’s, and consequently less refined in 
quality ; but it is admirably adapted for music like this of 
Giordano’s, and, notwithstanding a liberal dose of ‘‘ amplify- 
ing,” the net result is tolerably free from exaggeration. Any- 
how it produces a vivid sample of strenuous and splendid 
declamation. 


Friedrich Schorr.—The part of Vanderdecken is generally 
reckoned to be among this artist’s very best. His most 
important solo in Wagner’s Dutch opera is that which he has 
here recorded with such perfect realisation of the conflicting 
emotions that beset the unhappy hero, when he steps ashore 
after his prescribed interval to search for the woman who shall 
prove ‘‘ faithful unto death.” The style is noble and elevated, 
the expression tragic and impressive in its significance, the 
diction broad and measured. The voice suggests the stormy 
mood and the hungry yearning for peace and rest ; in a word, 
it reflects alike the man and the music. Schorr is a great 
artist. . 


Ivar Andrésen.—Both these familiar excerpts from Lohengrin 
and Tannhduser receive an interpretation full of beauty and 
contrast, the latter being, if anything, the quality that one 
gets most rarely in their rendering. I have nothing fresh to 
say about the voice and art of this accomplished basso, who, 
as I think I have previously remarked, reminds me in many 
respects of the incomparable Edouard de Reszke. Certainly 
there is no other singer now living or before the public who 
comes so near to the level of that lamented artist or indeed 
to the level, for grandeur of sonority and warm richness of the 
organ, exemplified by Ivar Andrésen himself. He is in a class 
by himself, a singer hors ligne, with an altogether marvellous 
control over a huge volume of tone. He uses it in a darker 
timbre for the Landgrave than for Henry the Fowler—an 
effect that is new to me ; but gradually it becomes more genial 
and in the end it softens into a tender mezza vo¢e that is quite 
lovely, 
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FERNANDO AUTORI (bass).—Slander’s Whisper (La Calunnia) 
from Barber of Seville (Rossini) and Catarina, while you 
play at sleeping (Vous qui faites l’endormie) from Faust 
(Gounod). In English, with orchestral accompaniment. 
H.M.V. ©1842, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


HERBERT JANSSEN (baritone).—Valentin’s Gebet (Even 
bravest heart) and Valentin’s Tod (Death of Valentine) 
from Faust (Gounod). In German, with orchestral 
accompaniment. H.M.V. C1852, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


ROSA PONSELLE (soprano).—Tu che invoco and O Nume 
tutelar from Act 2, La Vestale (Spontini). In Italian, 
with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. DB1274, 12in., 
8s. 6d. 


ROSA PONSELLE (soprano).—Songs my mother taught me 
(Dvorak) and Since first I met thee (Rubinstein arr. 
Watson). H.M.V. DA1023, 10in., 6s. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor) and EZIO PINZA (bass).—Giusto 
Cielo! Rispondete and Tu che a Dio spiegasti from Act 4, 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti). In Italian, with 
orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V.DB1229, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

—— 

IRENE MENGHINI CATTANEO (mezzo-soprano).—Aprile 

foriero (Printemps qui commence) and Amor! i miei sini 

proteggi (Amour, viens aider) from Samson et Dalila 

(Saint-Saéns). In Italian; with orchestral accompani- 

ment. H.M.V. DB1332, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


GIOVANNI INGHILLERI (baritone).—Pari siamo from Rigo- 
letto (Verdi) and Eri tu from Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). 
In Italian, with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. 
D1823, 12in., 6s, 6d. 


BIANCA SCACCIATI (soprano) and FRANCESCO MERLI 
(tenor).—Vicino a te and La nostra morte from Act 2, 
Andrea Chénier (Giordano). In Italian, with orchestral 
accompaniment. Col. LX12, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


IVA PACETTI (soprano).—Pace, mio Dio from La Forza del 
Destino (Verdi) and La mamma morta from Andrea 
Chénier (Giordano). In Italian, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Col. LX11, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


Deh! non volerli vittime from Norma (Bellini). Two 
parts, in Italian, with orchestral accompaniment. Col. 
LB1, 10in., 48. 6d. 


Fernando Autori.—Neither the intelligence of the artist 
nor the ease that comes of long experience can altogether hide 
the faults of his English accent, which—he being merely human 
—frequently betrays his Italian origin. The drawback is 
slight, however, when weighed against the amount of enjoy- 
ment that is to be derived from listening to such a sympathetic 
voice and excellent singing. The Calunnia (Slander) air is 
especially good. 


Herbert Janssen.—Over-amplification has resulted here in a 
rather rough, noisy Valentine, with a degree of prolonged 
resonant power in the death scene that is decidedly pheno- 
‘menal in a soldier who has been mortally wounded. Even 
bravest heart may swell under such circumstances; and it 
does so. The singer uses a bold dramatic method, but Gounod 
would have objected to the number of notes that he alters 
to suit his voice 


Rosa Ponselle-—Recent revivals in New York, Milan, and 
elsewhere have drawn attention te Spontini’s remarkable 
opera La Vestale, the masterpiece of the Roman composer 


who was practically the inventor of real grand opera as 
developed by Meyerbeer, Halévy, Rossini, and Wagner 
(Rienzi). Spontini was favoured by the protection of Napoleon 
and the Empress Joséphine, and under their auspices La 
Vestale was produced at the Paris Opéra in 1807. The airs 
sung by Rosa Ponselle are the most beautiful things in the 
score. They demand precisely the qualities that she exhibited 
in her singing of Casta Diva and the rest of the Norma music ; 
and they receive it in opulent measure. Nothing could well 
be more delightful or satisfying than her tone and phrasing 
in these long-drawn melodies which seem to contain in them 
the very essence of the Bellini school. In the songs by Dvorak 
and Rubinstein on the smaller disc her art is notable for its 
charm and grace, but not for a similar perfection of classical 
purity, elegance and refinement. In a word, she seems less 
at home and at her ease in the Slavonic lied than in the old 
Italian aria. But her voice in either or any is a never-ending 
joy. 


Beniamino Gigli and Ezio Pinza.—As everyone knows, the 
final scene in Lucia di Lammermoor represents the family 
graveyard whither Edgardo hies him to commit hari-kari 
upon the tombs of his ancestors. The tenor is Gigli; while 
Pinza and the chorus of the Metropolitan Opera House imper- 
sonate the faithful servitor and the sedate gentry of the 
surrounding neighbourhood who calmly watch his last moments. 
They also revel in some of the most familiar but ravishing 
melodies that Donizetti ever penned, and regale their ears 
with notes of the same glorious quality. All who listen to 
this faultless record can do likewise. 


Irene M. Cattaneo.—A good mezzo-soprano voice, deprived 
of much of its naturally rich, velvety timbre by an incessant 
vibrato. More than once already have I had occasion to notice 
this annoying defect in the same artist’s gramophone work, and 
it is doubly regrettable because she is experienced and dramatic 
in a more than common degree. Indeed, few Italian Dalilas 
know so well how to declaim her invocation to the Philistine 
gods; while Mr. John Barbirolli’s reading of the orchestral 
part is admirable in both airs. 


Giovanni Inghillerii—Here we have not only a splendid 
singer, but the real traditional rendering of Eri tu. It may 
well serve as a model, to be studied and imitated by the many 
bold and adventurous baritones who ‘fancy themselves ”’ 
in Verdi’s exacting air, and approach it in the light, cheerful 
spirit that I have so often had reason to deprecate. If they 
listen ‘‘ with all their ears’ and a modest resolution to profit 
thereby, I for one promise to accord them the fullest credit 
for any and every faithful imitation that comes my way. Let 
them notice in particular the dramatic intensity and truth- 
fulness of the whole thing, and the many individual touches 
that lend an enhanced significance to the wonderful changes 
of mood which it portrays. The Pari siamo is also quite 
first-rate. 


Bianca Scacciati and Francesco Merli.—The final duet 
for the hero and heroine is one of those straightforward but 
strenuous pieces that make the popularity of Giordano’s 
opera in Italy easy to understand. You can follow the diatonic 
idiom of the music and hear your protagonists exerting them- 
selves without the smallest effort on your own part—dolce 
far niente personified, in fact. The singers are both splendid 
workers, and a dise with two fine records is the result. 


Iva Pacetti.—A typical up-to-date Italian soprano with all 
the défauts de ses qualités. She scoops, she slurs, and she 
trembles; but she has a voice that appeals to and attracts 
you. What a pity that all things are not equal in this case ! 
But at any rate, they move on the up-grade. The Norma is 
indifferent ; the Forza del Destino good; the Andrea Chénier 
quite up to “ top-notch.” 
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HELENE CALS (soprano).—Il Bacio (Arditi), in Italian, and 
Je suis Titania, Polonaise from Mignon (Thomas) in French, 
with orchestral accompaniment. Parlophone E10990, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 


SUZANNE BERTIN (soprano).—Réves de Printemps (Johann 
Strauss) in Italian, and Waltz Song from Roméo et 
Juliette (Gounod) in French, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Piccadilly 5018, 10in., 2s. 


MARIA VON BASILIDES (mezzo-soprano).—Ave Maria (Bach- 
Gounod) and Geistliches Wiegenlied (Brahms). In German 
with instrumental accompaniment. Parlophone E10989, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 


ERIC ENDERLEIN (tenor).—Forging Song from Siegfried 
(Wagner) and Spring Song from Die Walkiire (Wagner). 
In German, with piano accompaniment. Piccadilly 5020, 
10in., 2s. q 


LENGHI CELLINI (tenor).—O Colombina and Vesti la Giubba 
from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). In Italian, with orchestral 
accompaniment. Piccadilly 5019, 10in., 2s. 


IVAR ANDRESEN (bass).—Ein feste Burg from Les Huguenots 
(Meyerbeer) and Ein furchtbares Verbrechen from Tann- 
hauser (Wagner). In German, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Col. LX13, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


Mile FERALDY (soprano) and GEORGES THILL (tenor).— 
Le Tombeau Scene from Roméo et Juliette (Gounod). In 
French, with orchestral accompaniment. Col. L.X14-15, 
12in., 6s. 6d. each. 


ELISABETH KUHNLEIN (soprano), ALFHILD PETZET 
(soprano), and PAULA LINDBERG (mezzo).—Prelude and 
Song of the Rhine Daughters from Gotterdimmerung 
(Wagner). In German, with orchestral accompaniment. 
Parlophone E10987-88, 12in., 4s. 6d. each. 


Sir GEORGE HENSCHEL (baritone).—Wait thou still (tradi- 
tional) and By the waters of Babylon (Dvorak). Accom- 
panied by himself. Col. LB3, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


CARLO MORELLI (baritone)—Il Sogno (The Dream of 
Cassio) and FRANCESCO MERLI (tenor) Ora e per sempre 
addio from Otello (Verdi). In Italian, with orchestral 
accompaniment. Col. LB2, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


Héléne Cals.—A German soprano leggiero of ability, and 
evidently proficient in all the mechanical arts associated 
with her métier. She uses her flexible voice with skill and 
neatness, and she climbs her heights with unflagging energy. 
The Titania air is the better varied and cleverer effort of the 
two. 


Suzanne Bertin.—A French soprano of the same type, but 

a more vivacious and brilliant executant. She also offers a 
couple of effective examples well recorded on a smaller disc 
at less than half the price, which is worth consideration. Her 
head notes are birdlike, and her staccato crisp and clear, but 
she also might display more contrast. 
Maria von Basilides.—The singing of this lady is unfo2- 
tunately dull; her manner hesitating and nervous; _ her 
breathing obviously faulty. Yet her voice sounds sweet and 
sympathetic enough to merit superior treatment. In the 
Brahms Wiegenlied one perceives intelligence, but little else ; 
while in the Ave Maria the violin obbligato steps into the 
oreground and you hear less than you should of the actual 
soloist. Why this lack of discretion ? 





Eric Enderlein.—No matter how cheap the article, it is a 
mistake in these days to record Wagner, or any sort of big 
operatic music, with only a piano accompaniment. It is an 
even worse mistake to issue inadequate and incorrect labels. 
The Spring Song is not from Siegfried but from Die Walkiire, 
and the Forging Song (whereof this represents about one-third) 
is sung so slowly to its tinkling piano accompaniment that it 
almost escapes recognition. Herr Enderlein is evidently of 
the genuine Heldentenor species, and good enough to insist on 
fairer treatment. 


Lenghi Cellini.—It is always safe to rely on this artist for 
an individual reading as well as a dramatic one. He goes 
straight to the heart of the matter, and his experience enables 
him to surmount most of his difficulties. His Vesti la giubba 
is as earnest as his Harlequin’s song is light. 


Ivar Andrésen.—Once more our old friend the Landgrave, 
but at a later juncture in the story, just after Tannhauser’s 
“unpardonable crime’’ in offending the susceptibilities of 
the modest dames at the Wartburg. He starts off in angry 
mood with tones sufficiently stentorian to quell a Gandhi 
crowd caught in the act of making salt, then softens down 
into his lenient sentence of a year’s exile as a Roman pilgrim. 
Equally fine is Andrésen in the Meyerbeer setting of Luther’s 
immortal hymn. Altogether an interesting combination, and 
well recorded in the bargain. 


Feraldy and Georges Thill—The Tomb Scene in Roméo 
is one of Gounod’s happiest inspirations and in its way as 
dramatic, to my thinking, as the Prison Scene in Faust. The 
duet takes two discs and four sides to hold it ; but the invest- 
ment is eminently worth while when recorded by two such 
splendid singers as these. 


Elisabeth Kuhnlein, Alfhild Petzet, and Paula Lindberg.— 
This excerpt from Gétterdimmerung also requires a double 
allowance of space. It comprises the whole of the scene 
between Siegfried and the Rhinemaidens in Act III., with the 
part of the hero neatly eliminated. The fine orchestra of the 
Berlin State Opera, under Max von Schillings, atones for that 
omission, but unluckily it cannot make amends for the refusal 
of the three female voices to blend harmoniously. Particularly 
noticeable is the nasal, reedy tone of the Flosshilde (the mezzo- 
soprano), who upsets the balance of the trio by using a forced 
chest quality and singing slightly sharp most of the time. 
This might be excusable whilst swimming about in the Rhine, 
but from the calm waters of the Berlin Opera House one 
expects a smoother adjustment of timbres. Otherwise it is a 
pleasure to hear the glorious music so worthily played. 


Sir George Henschel.—The label tells us that Sir George 
was 79 years old when he sang and accompanied himself in 
these two songs. It is certainly a remarkable achievement 
as well as a welcome souvenir of a unique talent. The voice 
is clear and steady, the enunciation wonderfully distinct, and 
the interpretation—notably of the Dvorik—artistic in the 
extreme. 


Carlo Morelli and Francesco Merli.—The Dream, of course, 
is not really Cassio’s, but the fabrication of Iago’s wicked 
mind, invented for the purpose of increasing Othello’s jealousy. 
Maurel originated the vocal rendering, just as Tamagno created 
the style of delivery for his great outburst in the Ora e per 
sempre addio. Present-day singers can only hope to approach, 
but not surpass, those memorable efforts of a past epoch ; 
and the two represented by this record have contrived, like 
good golfers, to manage their ‘‘ approach’’ very well indeed. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SONGS 


DECCA 

Steuart Wilson (tenor). F1645 (10in., 2s.).—Not the least 
impression that Decca are making in the gramophone world 
is in the song department. Excepting a few song records 
here and there from the leading companies, and bargains among 
the lesser companies’ issues, they are making the only ones 
that are really interesting to the musician as well as the man 
in the street—and with first-class recording and, now, at a 
cheap price. The facts are with Steuart Wilson, Dale Smith, 
and Roy Henderson, that they live their songs, and also are 
fine musicians. Here Steuart Wilson stirs us with the full 
virile inspiration of an old song, This joyful Eastertide (arranged 
by Somervell), and A Benedicite, a good metrical version of 
the Benedicite omnia opera (O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye 
the Lord} set to the German chorale-tune known to us in 
various settings (e.g., as An Easter Hymn and to Ye watchers 
and ye holy ones). One can learn much from these records. 
Notice especially, on this, the declamation—a good speaker’s 
controlled by the musician. 


Dale Smith (barytone). F1685 (10in., 2s.).—I think this is 
by far the best record yet issued of Dale Smith. It is also by 
far the best Schubert in English I have heard. One is reminded 
not a little of Plunket Greene at his best. It isa long time since 
I heard anything so soothing as this Wanderer’s Night Song, 
and I doubt if Hark ! hark ! the lark—a man’s song, notice— 
has ever given me such delight. On the Water is perhaps less 
fully successful, but notice that this is only comparative ; 
actually it is delightful. Also in that, Leslie Heward (accom- 
panying) is not quite at his very best, though anyone but an 
accompanist may be puzzled at even that small criticism. 
Dale Smith’s words are perhaps not quite so easy for one’s 
first hearing as sometimes, and I don’t feel he can afford yet 
not to think of intonation; this would not deserve mention 
but that it could so easily ruin valuable records. 


Roy Henderson (barytone). F1684 (10in., 2s.).—Does this 
record represent a new policy, one of giving alternative pairings 
on double-sided records? It is a policy which I see nothing 
against and everything for. Here is Maude Valérie White’s 
King Charles again, apparently the same recording as before ; 
and I find it still more overwhelming than at first hearing. It 
is here paired with a community singing, with Henderson as 
soloist, of Abide with Me (ascribed to Liddle, but it is the 
familiar hymn setting !), accompanied by the Brighouse and 
Rastrick Prize Band, recorded during a Decca recital at Brig- 
house: very effective, on the whole. 


May Blyth (soprano). F1688 (10in., 2s.).—A very fair waltz- 
song of Viennese type, Fletcher’s Smile of Spring, and Carne’s 
Here in the quiet hills. Miss Blyth sings them tellingly. Her 
voice is recorded perhaps a little metallic, but very full and 
round. Leslie Heward accompanies well. 


ZONOPHONE 


Esther Coleman (contralto). A386 (12in., 4s.) —We might 
well have been content with a far worse record than this, at 
the price, of Softly awakes my heart (Mon ceur s’ouvre from 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson). For me, the orchestral accompaniment 
is worthy. On the reverse is Cowen’s The promise of life. 

Esther Coleman (contralto) and Foster Richardson (bass). 
5546 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—A record which would be difficult to 
better of Sanderson’s The Voyagers and Squire’s Mountain 


Lovers. 


Foster Richardson (bass). 5563 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—I can’t 
undertake here to compare all the records, nor even all there 
may be at half-a-crown, of Drinking (or In Cellar Cool). This 
would probably take a fairly high place ; one can say definitely 
that Foster Richardson will not and need not be ashamed of 
it. His other song is Cherry’s Will o’ the Wisp. Zonophone’s 
small orchestra seems rather better recorded this month (on 
this and 5546 and 5565). 


Tommy Sandilands. 5565 (10in., 2s. 6d.).— Exactly the same 
as last month, of performance (if anything still more remark- 
able), recording—and choice of songs (here, Nelson’s Mary 
of Argyle and Balfe’s Killarney, wrongly assigned to Nelson). 


PICCADILLY. 


Joseph Farrington (bass). 5923 (10in., 2s.).—A good record 
of that rollicking Leader of the Town Brass Band and, with its 
exquisite Guards swagger, One of the Guards. The orchestral 
accompaniments deserve special recommendation. The surface 
of my record seems to leave a little to be desired, and I doubt 
if Piccadilly have yet done full justice to this fine bass. I 
suspect some electrical distortion, some muddying of his tone ; 
also of Naylor’s (below), though, he being a tenor, one might 
not suspect record 5021 apart from 5923. 

Robert Naylor (tenor). 5021 (10in., 2s.).—It will be to 
Piccadilly’s own advantage to print composers’ names on 
their labels. With For you alone we hardly expect to find 
another song on a very high level; but The Star is by no 
means uninteresting. It suggests, say, Coleridge-Taylor. I 
advise everyone who can hear this record to do so, especially 
as Naylor is far from dull. I shall look with interest for other 
records of his. He has some excellent phrasing. I doubt if 
his production, at any rate his breath-control, is quite finished. 


COLUMBIA. 


London Male-voice Octet. DX39 (l2in., 4s. 6d.). On 
one side, Simple Simon and There was a crooked man, from 
Herbert Hughes’s Studies in Imitation, of which the Barclay’s 
Bank Male-voice Choir gave us two other examples last 
December. Here I will only repeat of these choice musical 
witticisms, new settings by a composer both competent and 
lively of nursery rhymes in styles of various standard composers, 
that they will take the fancy of everyone who has the slightest 
familiarity with the dozen or so best-known pieces in the world. 
As some will like to exercise themselves spotting the composers 
parodied, I won’t give them away here. This performance 
is very good. I doubt if the neither masculine nor feminine 
alto is so acceptable in the favourite Cheshire folk-song The 
Keys of Heaven. That I have any doubt is due to the character 
of the song, light-hearted though with a genuine under- 
current, also to the performance which is indeed excellent, and 
to the quite felicitous arrangement by Elliot Button. 


Robert Easton (bass). DB80 (l0in., 3s.). Another good 
record of The leader of the town brass band and a taking one 
of The tune the bo’sun played (Mortimer and Loughborough). 


H.M.V. 


John Turner (tenor) and Stuart Robertson (bass-barytone). 
C1857 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—I feel I ought to give more than passing 
consideration to this record. Keel’s A ballad when at sea 
has not a little of the tang of Stanford’s sea songs, plus a little 
influence of our marvellous sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
from which source Keel, in his editing, hardly could have 
failed to gain strength even if one disapproves of his edition. 
This Ballad is perhaps in the pedigree of our sea songs. Byng’s 
A sailor’s philosophy is not quite so good. It owes more to 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and it might even be just to say it is 
merely mechanical. In saying that on this record all the 
words are not easy to catch, and that the orchestra is too loud, 
there is danger of serious misdirection of justice. The musician 
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does not want a vital ‘“‘ accompaniment’ to be a faint inde- 
terminate pom-pom, and in much music for voice and orchestra 
the balance is often—perhaps now—correct for the music 
while not perfectly clear until one knows the words. Turner 
however, needs to articulate better—he contrasts here with 
Robertson—and sometimes reminds me of Tudor Davies’s 
faults. But I recommend everyone to hear this record. 


Webster Booth (tenor). B3319 (10in., 3s.).—An emotional, 
but restrained, record of Wood’s (? Haydn—certainly not 
‘Charles or Henry) A brown bird singing and Rubens’s I love 
the moon ; accompanied by a small orchestra and an orchestral 
canary in fullsong. There are one or two of the vulgar abuses 
of which we are so very sick—e.g., the plunge into a foreign 
key, a very telling device which had, originally, its legitimate, 
but highly special, use. C. M. CRABTREE. 


John Brownlee.—The Australian baritone, now a favourite 
at the Paris Opéra, is an improving artist, but he must take 
eare that long residence in France does not adulterate his 
English accent whilst polishing and purifying his French one. 
Neither for diction nor uncanny suggestion of terror will his 
rendering of Danny Deever (H.M.V. E553, 10-in., 4s. 6d.) begin to 
compare with that of the late David Bispham which stood for 
many years in the Columbia list. Too many words are lost 
in the vocal realism of their quick, spasmodic utterance ; 
the blunt of the tone covers them up. Nevertheless, 
comparisons apart, it is an interesting record, with a capital 
version of John Ireland’s Sea Fever occupying the reverse side. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
IMPERIAL. 


Ian Heriot (tenor). 2260-2 (three 10in., ls. 6d. each). 
Real bargains these, we may admit safely, so long as no one 
pretends either to himself or to anyone else that the tone of 
the accompaniment (small orchestra), or at any rate, of the 
violin, is not very shrill. Tenors in Scotland seem to hold the 
place of barytones in England. Ian Heriot gives real satisfac- 
tion and never, I think, offence, musically or even technically, 
in half a dozen Lowland Scottish songs (the poems of all 
except My ain wee hoose are Burns’s). All are not folk-songs, 
but all are very fair, and true to type. I like the lively Duncan 
Gray best, but it is paired (on 2262) with the weakest, My ain 
wee hoose. On 2260 are Afton Water to Hume’s expressive 
setting, and Of a’ the airts; on 2261, My ain kind dearie, O 
and Bonnie wee thing—perhaps the best pair. But the record- 
ing of al} three may prove too loud for ears and too severe for 
needles. 


PARLOPHONE. 

Murray Stewart. R627 (10in., 3s.). Quite the best record 
I’ve heard of this ‘‘ Young Scottish Tenor,’’ and indeed, 
really worth while. Among Scots, even some musicians 
would, no doubt, rather hear him sing these songs than our 
very best Englishmen, such as those for Decca. But if Murray 
Stewart would learn from them he might become unique. 
He lives his songs, but not one quarter so vividly, intensely, 
fully—and how many singers do? His Bonnie Earl o’ Moray 
has regret, but hardly passion, even of the required dignified 
kind. That wonderful song is paired with the spirited Hey, 
Johnnie Cope—excellent contrast. Both are, I imagine, 
only arranged by Henry Geehl, though for the second “ arr.” 
is omitted. The arrangements are good, and the excellent 
small orchestra for this and the following record has an 
exceptionally good oboe. 


Thomas Case (barytone). R628 (l0in., 3s.). A full- 
bodied record of Hawley’s The sweetest flower that blows (a just- 
not-good-enough song) and Make new friends but keep the old, 
by Joseph Parry—lI take it, the nineteenth century Welsh 
musician who wrote that fine hymn tune Aberystwyth. The 
threadbare philosophy of this song is heard in the first line, 
and this second ‘‘ Those are silver, these are gold.” 

C. M. CRABTREE. 








CHORAL 
H.M.V. 


Missa Solemnis (Boezi). Four 12in., in album. D1761-4, 
26s.—This is a Solemn Mass written over twenty years ago 
for St. Peter’s Day by Ernesto Boezi, Maestro then and now 
of the Choir of the Julian Chapel, St. Peter’s, Rome. The 
album gives us the history of the Choir and of Boezi. The 
Choir is now the only permanent one at St. Peter’s, and was 
fully established in the middle of the sixteenth century (having 
been recently founded by Julius II.) under Palestrina. This 
Mass is recorded by the Julian Choir, under Boezi’s own 
direction, in the Church of St. Mary of the Angels (Rome). 
It is for eight voice-parts and two organs, but the organs have 
not really independent work. aa 

As may be judged from the number of records, it is a Mass 
for liturgical use. The Kyrie oceupies the first side, the 
Gloria sides 2 and 3, the Credo sides 4 to 6, the Sanctus with 
Benedictus side 7, and the Agnus side 8. 

There is no mistaking the tradition of the work. I doubt 
if it will ever rank as a great classic, but indeed it may well 
be far more acceptable than the Masses of great instrumental 
masters such as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, except- 
ing those of great purely musical beauty. The very least that 
can be said is that among the countless people all over the 
world for whom the work will have very special religious 
interest, the most eminent musician will hardly find in the 
music one phrase that jars on his sensibilities. 

Of the performance and recording I hesitate to speak so 
strongly. One is, or I fancy both are, excessively loud most 
of the time. I wonder when recorders will realise that the 
strong overtones always and the fundamentals much of the 
time of tenors and basses are well within the frequency registers 
that are apt to record and reproduce most strongly ; and that 
the richer these voices are, the more the upper voices suffer. 
Some evidence of this will be found on these records.- Never- 
theless, balance is not as bad as this suggests—one can, for 
instance, often recognise the pure, clear diction in all parts, 
and feels that these Italian boys’ voices must have been trained 
correctly, mainly downwards, like other voices, and unlike 
practically all English choirboys, who are the one disgrace 
to this pre-eminent choral country. Attack is good, too, 
and indeed the singing is generally very fair. _ 

To particularise a little about the music: in the Credo 
the Incarnatus and Crucifizus sections are disappointing, but 
there is a noteworthy, strong climax at the end. Here and 
elsewhere Maestro Boezi has availed himself a little of the 
effective unison and leitmotif methods of more recent times. 

If one record can be recommended more than another, I 
think it is D1763; but the more tender D1764 may appeal 
more to some people. : 

The album has excellent photographs of the Piazza of 
St. Peter’s, of the Julian Chapel, and of the Choir; also very 
full notes, though little analysis. Many Protestants and others 
might have been glad to have the text of the Mass and a 
translation printed in full. 


The Choir of Westminster Abbey, unaccompanied. Motet, 
Blessing, Glory, and Wisdom (Bach). C1850 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
We are shy of the word “ perfect,” but my impression here is 
of perfect choral recording—perfect clarity, anyhow. This, 
of course, presupposes remarkable clarity in the performance, 
and that in turn implies several things, such as balance and 
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exceptional diction. In fact, it is an exceptional record, 
almost flawless, and bespeaks splendid work by Dr. Bullock. 
I can imagine it freer, warmer, under Mr. Kennedy Scott, 
but I certainly don’t mean it is dull. 

Some people may be unnecessarily worried about form in 
the Motet. It merely consists of several short sections— 
a simple, strong chordal section, a fugue, a dance-like section, 
and so on to a chorale setting. 


The Westminster Abbey Special Choir, with organ. C1849 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). A very good record of the Magnificat and 
Nune Dimittis of Stanford’s B Flat Service, which for some 
details (e.g., use of leitmotif) and in general is something of a 
landmark in English church music. The Magnificat is perhaps 
a little mechanical. In my conception, its vitality, which 
marks it out from dead and deadly mechanical church music, 
depends on a quick pace. Still, this is good. 


PICCADILLY. 


Emory University Glee Club (men’s voices, unaccompanied). 
5024 (10in., 2s.).—I think easily the best plantation-song 
record yet. My only criticism is that the tunes (in inner 
parts) would be quite indistinguishable did one not know 
them. They should stand—though not stick—out as they 
would in good instrumental music. Can’t choral and recording 
directors see and hear this? The soloists are perfectly clear 
and efficient, and pleasant to listen to. 


ZONOPHONE 

Church Choir. 5564 (l0in., 2s. 6d.).—Two old favourites 
of the mission-hymn type, Tell me the old, old story and In 
the sweet bye-and-bye, done without fuss or stunt, and efficiently. 
One is inclined to be grateful, in these days of cinema and other 
foul tonal monstrosities, to have the accompanying perfectly 
ordinary but legitimate organ upheld as “ grand.” 


DECCA. 
Community Singing. See Roy Henderson (Song Reviews). 


COLUMBIA. 
The London Male-voice Octette, see Song Reviews. 


*“ BROADCAST.” 


Congregation of St. Martin-in-the-Fields (with organ). 
529-30 (two 8in., 1s. 3d. each).—Countless people will prize 
these two records as almost literally a godsend. They are a 
special instance of what will, as I think the Editor has said, 
undoubtedly be the regular function of the gramophone— 
indeed, already is one function: the recording of music and 
performers which have been established by the wireless. On 
529 are the hymn, Lead us, Heavenly Father and Psalm 8, 
O Lord, our Governor, on 530 the hymns Hark, the glad sound 
and Holy Father, in Thy mercy. They were recorded during 
the broadcast service at St. Martin’s on December 8th last. 
I think the recording will satisfy, though it has been severely 
tried. Not that the records are harsh or even loud—on the 
contrary, they are milder and mellower than most. It is that 
the tone is very full, analogous to and, of course, still stronger 
than that of a large body of strings. 


The Choir of the City Temple Church (with organ). 5148 
(10in., 2s.).—A prodigious example—though not one that 
matters much—of casual labelling; one hymn given on the 
label its unfortunate original first line, Jesus lives! No 
longer now, but sung in its amended version, ‘‘ Jesus lives ! 
Thy terrors now Can no longer,” etc. ; the other given on the 
label as Jesus Christ is risen today, but sung as “‘ Christ our 
Lord is risen today.” The singing is well up to this Choir’s 
high standard, and makes an excellent Easter record. Articu- 
lation, however, needs attention. 


REGAL. 


The Temple Singers, with organ. MR35 (10in., 2s. 6d.).— 
Two hymns of the mission type, The Glory Song (O, that 
will be glory) and I surrender all. In a good all-round 
performance one notices especially the well-trained soloists. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


HISTORY BY EAR AND EYE. 


What a long time the simplest ideas take to “‘ get through ” 
For fifteen years at least Percy Scholes has been presenting. 
the history of music in one palatable form or another, and only 
now have we a history from him, in parts, as he has long wanted 
it, with its own specially recorded illustrations. Columbia is 
his collaborator. Dr. Dyson recently recorded a little plain- 
song, and Sumer is icumen in, that thirteenth-century choral 
wonder, for the first time (in the I.E.S. series of lectures) ; 
but no other systematic historical illustrations have appeared 
until now. Here we have a set of eight 10in. 3s. records, 
5710-17, illustrating the first volume of Mr. Scholes’s Columbia 
History of Music by Ear and Eye. ‘“ Volume,” by the way, 
does not imply a hefty tome—only a booklet of some 50 pages, 
price Is. 6d. There are to be about eight booklets in all, each 
with its set of illustrative records. In this set Mr. Scholes has 
the aid of the best experts on early music—Sir Richard Terry 
to school a choir for the plainsong examples and the music 
of Dufay and Palestrina (5710-12), and the Dolmetsch family 
to make records of pieces for virginals (Rudolph, that excellent. 
virtuoso, on 5712-3), and for viols (the family of six, on 5714). 
Then, on 5715, Cécile Dolmetsch sings a Dowland love song, 
to the lute and viol. On 5715 the St. George’s Singers, whose 
work we have lately admired on other Columbia records, 
give us the 1240 miracle Sumer, under Dr. Fellowes’ direction, 
and continues their work on 5716-7, with ayres and madrigals. 
These several authorities add their specialist weight to Mr. 
Scholes’ broad scholarship, which in the well-illustrated book 
is as brightly displayed and lightly worn as ever. The record- 
ings come off well, some of them extremely well—the virginals, 
for example, and the madrigals. The plainsong has an odour 
of its own, with which one needs to be familiar before the 
music’s radiance can fully shine out. That spirit was captured 
in the old days at Westminster Cathedral, when Sir Richard 
Terry reigned there. Here it is re-created as nearly as may be. 
Since these early works have never before been recorded, 
there is historic value in the discs, as well as enlightenment 
for the mind and sweetness for the ear. It is. right that 
the set of records and the book are available in an album. 
This would be the handiest way to issue them, so that when 
all are produced one could have on a single shelf this most 
valuable apparatus of appreciation. One thing more is 
wanting—the printed music. This should be obtained wher- 
ever it is available, and diligently studied by those who can 
read it. Without the music one misses a good deal of the 
woven beauty of the madrigals, for instance. I hope this 
venture will be well supported. British muscial scholarship 
needs all the support it can get, for our good fame’s sake as 
well as for the sustaining of authors. One thing comes to mind : 
why did not the B.B.C. do something like this, years ago ? 
And, especially, why should it not get Mr. Scholes to do some- 
thing like it, yet ? W. R. A. 
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IOLANTHE 
(Sullivan) 


H.M.V. D1785-95 (Eleven 12in., in album, £3 11s. 6d. or 6s. 6d. 
each). Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, and recorded 
under the supervision of Rupert D’Oyly Carte. 


HESE records travelled 700 miles to reach me at 
the top of the map in the best of all islands, and will 
now travel even further to another island at the bottom 
of the map, which, though it does contain more cats to the 
acre, cannot rival mine. On their arrival I looked eagerly to 
see if Lytton was in the cast; he is not. By a coincidence 
I wrote a letter to THE GRAMOPHONE on this point before 
I knew that the issue of this set was so imminent, or that it 
would be sent me for review. After hearing it, I do not feel 
I need add to or alter what I said in my letter, which appeared 
last month, and in the criticism of the old set (August, 1927), 
except to say that I am sure George Baker is right to concen- 
trate on being correct and distinct, giving us every word and 
note. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the Overture, which is now on two 
sides and complete. There is no good moment at which to 
make the break, but this cannot be helped. At the Savoy 
this season the opening, in which the first few fairies used each 
to trip on alone, has been changed. Listening to the gramo- 
phone one can imagine it as one likes. The chorus and solos 
(Alice Moxon and Beatrice Elburn) are well and clearly sung. 
In Jolanthe from thy dark exile, I now understand what my 
expert collaborator meant about the orchestra being “‘ not 
merely an accompaniment, but intended by the composer 
as an important integral part of the opera,”’ and think he would 
be satisfied now. The cuts formerly made in the next four 
items are now restored, and None shall part us treated with the 
respect it deserves. Leslie Rands at his first entrance with 
Good morrow, good mother, contrives to suggest that he is 
‘‘ inclined to be stout ’’; all the same, I cannot help regretting 
the retirement of Sydney Granville to the congenial gloom of 
the sentry-box. The symphony before the Peers’ Chorus 
is now given in full, and the brass comes out well in this 
record. The chorus is good and full-bodied, and the occa- 
sional piano effective. It overflows on to the next record, 
and the break is most awkward; still, we want it com- 
plete and must be thankful that the temptation to cut 
for the sake of convenience has been resisted. The suc- 
cession of solos and concerted numbers after Phyllis presents 
herself are taken at the correct speed, with great gain to 
such as Though the views of the house have diverged and Spurn 
not the nobly born, and the breaks occur much more conveniently 
than before. From When darkly looms the day, this time 
complete with symphony and chorus, to the end of the Act is 
one continuous whole on the stage without dialogue, and is 
recorded here without any cut whatever. It is admirably 
rendered from beginning to end both musically and dramati- 
cally. Small points I noticed are the incredulous scorn of 
‘** He says she’s his mother, etc.,”” and the whispered “‘ To say 
she is his mother,’’ while Bertha Lewis, of course, knows how 
to deliver the speech Every bill and every measure. 

The introduction to Act II. is recorded in full before the 
Sentry’s Song. I think this and the Overture are the best 
records of the set. The delightful symphony preceding 
Strephon’s a Member of Parliament is here, and there is proper 
light and shade in the chorus. Fancourt sings When Britain 
really ruled the waves as we confidently expect of him. The 
next three items, all short, can barely be accommodated two 
on a side; at any rate, Oh, foolish fay and Tho’ p’raps I may 
incur your blame seem to me to have been speeded up just 
slightly, or perhaps it is that a certain anxiety betrays itself 
as to whether there will be time. In vain to us you plead is 
very pretty, Nellie Walker and Alice Moxon the soloists, but 
some of the “‘ don’t go’s”’ struck me as hardly so urgent as 
they should be. In the dream song, Love unrequited, I imagine 


all the instrumental effects are there; I certainly enjoyed 
listening -to them. It is hardly possible to make a better 
record of If you go in and If we’re weak enough to tarry than 
the old one, except for the difference of electrical recording, 
which we now get. Nellie Briercliffe sings My lord, a suppliant, 
with feeling, and the drama of the situation is well expressed 
in this record. 


I should like to say Bertha Lewis, Fancourt and Oldham 
give pleasure unalloyed throughout, if I can do so without 
implying disparagement of Winifred Lawson, Nellie Briercliffe, 
and Leslie Rands. The chorus, both men and girls, is splendid 
and the orchestra perfect. I recommend this set with 
enthusiasm. Nz O:. M-€. 


Bu SR a 
NEW JEWISH RECORDS 


The Jewish National Choir of New York has recently made 
some half a dozen 10in. records of traditional and other folk- 
songs which appear to be of Polish provenance, and therefore 
form a suitable addition to the collections of the same sort 
already published in this country by the Columbia Company. 
The most interesting of the group are the more serious numbers, 
in which the voices of the choir take a prominent part. Though 
sung in Yiddish, they are nevertheless of a purely Hebrew 
type, devotional or quasi-devotional in character, and full 
of those touching Eastern cadences that appeal to the general 
musical ear as much as to the Jewish. The first example, 
Fregt die Welt (DB64) is made striking from the opening bar 
by its curious staccato effect of repeated chords, with a real 
silence in between. This is executed with great precision, 
faultless intonation, and clever nuances of light and shade. 
The second, on the reverse side, begins with a melancholy 
soprano solo of typical Hebrew character (drawn-out melody, 
sudden sforzandos, and so forth), sung by Sophie Kemper in 
a clear, plaintive tone, marred by the customary tremolo. 
This is called Moischelach un Shloimelach, and is given in the 
distinctive Yiddish intonation, which is largely nasal. 


The Passover Chant Chad-Gad- Yo (DB65) is an old but not 
precisely ancient tune, sung mostly in unison by female and 
male voices in turn and with a capital swing. On the other 
side is a folk-song with a long title, and another soprano solo, 
which a young lady named Sonia Gladstone warbles in a 
voice and style very much akin to that of Miss Kemper. But 
happily the solo work is not the predominant feature of the 
more interesting of these records, and they can be thoroughly 
enjoyed for the sake of their individual beauty as specimens 
of true Hebraic folk-song. As for the efforts of the Vilna 
comic artist, Peisachke Burstein, they will doubtless appeal 
(DB66-—8) to lovers of the strident and noisy, and even more 
to ears that are able to grasp the meaning of the humorous 
language which the singer pronounces with such gusto. Some 
have a choral refrain, some have not; but all are very lively 
in their different dance-rhythms, wherein the quick 2—4 polka 
is the prevailing strain. 

Of another type altogether are the two fine old traditional 
tunes reproduced on the last disc (DB69). These obviously 
belong to the purest type of Jewish liturgy, and, declaimed 
(or cantillated) as they are with intense devotional expression 
by Cantor A. Fuchsmann (piano accompaniment), they are 
well worth listening to. The Zadik Katomor is especially 
touching, for the singer has a voice of excellent quality when 
not too throaty, with the racial facility for employing a 
beautiful trill and strong, clear declamation. The recording 
of the whole selection is irreproachable. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 





Band Records are held over for review next month. 
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Orchestral. 


The outstanding novelty in this group is a pot-pourri from 
the Hungarian composer Kalman’s The Countess Maritza, 
an operetta with some ravishing melodies played by the 
Dajos Bela Orchestra (Parlophone E10982, 12in., 4s. 6d.), 
and this is partnered by Leopold’s Hungaria, Fantasy of 
Hungarian airs, played with equal sensibility by the Edith 
Lorand Orchestra (Parlophone E10984, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and 
by a notable Dubinuscka pot-pourri of Russian tunes, played 
by the Noel Fonora Orchestra (Piccadilly 5014, 2s.) which may 
be spoilt for some ears by what are called the “ vocal effects.” 
But three desirable discs, all the same. 

Popy’s Suite Orientale receives its best treatment up to date 
from the famous Marek Weber and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
01845, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and Delibes is represented by a La Source 
Ballet Suite (arr. Weninger) well played by the Victor Olof 
Salon Orchestra (Parlophone E10983, 12in., 4s. 6d.), an 
admirable piece of recording and a Selection from Sylvia 
Ballet Music by the Athenaeum Symphony Orchestra 
(Piccadilly 5013, 2s.), good and cheap. 

The recording is perhaps the most striking feature of a 
Sidelights Medley (Morena) played by Paul Godwin’s Orchestra 
(Polydor 27168, 12in., 4s. 6d.), especially if one likes resonance. 


The Sandor Jészi Orchestra is always worth hearing, but 
the music on Parlophone E6272 (2s. 6d.) is not inspiring ; 
nor are the pieces, Who Knows ? and Seduction, played by the 
excellent Dinicu and His Orchestra (Col. DB48, 3s.). Charles 
Antcliffe and His Orchestra play an Antcliffe Waltzes Selection 
(Col. DX35, 12in., 4s. 6d.) with conviction, the Victor Olof 
Sextet has some slovenly moments in Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song and Bee’s Wedding and Schubert’s Moment Musical 
(the usual one) on Parlophone R623 (3s.), and De Groot and 
His Orchestra give their familiar flavour to May’s Tryin’ 
and to Asleep in my heart from “Silver Wings” (H.M.Y. 
B3352, 3s.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Some Singing. 


The Hon. W. Brownlow (baritone) makes his gramophone 
debut with Haydn Wood’s I look into your garden and Eric 
Coates’s I pitch my lonely caravan at night, two drawing-room 
ballads with piano accompaniment (Col. DB79, 3s.). At 
any rate he is not too ambitious. He has a lovable rather 
than a lovely voice, and impeccable diction. Without prejudice 
to what records we may get from Mr. Brownlow in the future, 
we may fairly regard this as the epitome of English drawing- 
room singing. 

This month’s Passing By is by The Maestros (Col. DB78, 3s.), 
coupled with Tosti’s Venetian Song, a very pleasant record. 
So is another duet of Landon Ronald’s O, Lovely Night, 
with Del Riego’s Homing, feelingly sung by Betsy de la Porte 
and Guy Marshall (Broadcast Twelve 5150, 2s.). Both good 
value. 

But Richard Tauber in two songs, Your heart is mine and 
Nothing but laughter, from Lehar’s new operetta The Land of 


Laughter (Parlophone RO20107, 10in., 4s. 6d.) is the master 
of them all. He sings in German; but what a voice, what 
exquisite phrasing, and also what charming tunes ! 


Tangos. 


A group of Polydor records of tangos is worth noting. 
La Vida, Life, and El Garilan, The Sparrow Hawk, on-P 40511, 
Crepusculo, Twilight, and Aroma de los Andes on 22984 
are all played by the Orquesta Tipica de Juan Llossas, with 
some singing in Spanish; Adios Muchachos and Heute tang’ 
ich nur mit dir on 22970, by Paul Godwin’s Dance Orchestra, 
with singing in German. The latter adds Go to sleep on 
23034 coupled with Lehar’s Land of Laughter (see Tauber 
above) here called The Land of Smiles, and played by Ilja 
Livschakoff and His Dance Orchestra, which also contributes 
two Lehar waltzes Springtime and Last Night’s Waltz on 22944. 


Each of these discs costs 3s., the playing, recording, and 
record surface being up to a high standard. A very charming 
collection of tunes. 


Folk Songs and Dances. 


Besides the new H.M.V. Maypole dance records, there are 
two Columbia folk dance records made by The National Folk 
Dance Orchestra : Dick’s Maggot and Nonesuch (DB82), 
Fine Companion, Hit and Miss, Beggar Boy, and Heartsease 
(DB84, 3s. each), all arranged by Sharp and played with 
Stanford Robinson as conductor. A full chord starts each 
dance. These records will give general satisfaction. 


The Old Sow must always remain Albert Richardson’s and 
Zonophone’s prerogative. The Gotham Comedy Quartette 
who sing it in the film of Hardy’s ‘‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’’ have recorded it, with the traditional King Arthur on 
Col. DB77 (3s.). The singing is impeccable to the point of 
dullness. 


Gillie Potter. 


Fortunate those who have seen Gillie Potter in the flesh ! 
There must be something irresistible about his appearance and 
bland delivery that makes people want to hear again and again 
on their gramophones the ‘‘ humorous monologues” which, 
if labels are to be trusted, are Mr. Potter’s own composition. 
In Mr. Potter has a brother (Col. DB86, 3s.), he distinctly states 
that ‘‘ several people ’’ have asked him to tell them more about 
himself, which seems to imply that his two previous records, 
With Spaghetti in Italy and Mr. Potter visits Southend, have 
been good sellers. 

In spite of his immense age (calculated from the internal 


evidence of his jests), Mr. Potter has a fresh, clear, cultured 
voice. PEPPERING. 





First Recording of Honnegger’s Masterpiece 





The Famous “Express Train” Tone Poem 


PACIFIC 231 


R 20108. Two Parts. 
Play:d by the Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by the Composer. 

12” D/S Brown Label Record, 6s. 6d. 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 


PARLOPHONE 

















avait sad 
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MUSICAL COMEDIES AND 
REVUES. 


(The following method of classification is adopted. Out- 
standing records are printed in bold type, excellent performances 
have two asterisks, and sound performances one asterisk.) 


“* COCHRAN’S 1930 REVUE” (London Pavilion). 

Selections *(Leslie Hutchinson (Piano), Parlophone R617, 
3s.). **(New Mayfair Orchestra, H.M.V. C1869, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 
Just as we used to do *(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, H.M.V. 
B5799, 3s.) (fox-trot). **(George Metaxa, H.M.V. B3370, 3s.). 
Wind in the Willows **(Arthur Roseberry and his Band, 
Parlophone R610, 3s.) (fox-trot). (Van Phillips and his Band, 
‘Col. CB30, 3s.) (fox-trot). **(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, 
H.M.V. B5795, 3s.) (fox-trot). **(Rhythm Maniacs, Decca 
F 1695, 2s.) (fox-trot). With a song in my heart (Jack Hylton 
and his Orchestra, H.M.V. ©1855, 12in., 4s. 6d.) (Concert 
Arrangement). **(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, H.M.V. 
B5799, 3s.) (fox-trot). **(Van Phillips and his Band, Col. 
B30, 3s.) (fox-trot). *(Arthur Roseberry and his Band, 
Parlophone R609, 3s.). **(George Metaxa, H.M.V. B3370, 3s.). 
**(Maurice Turner, Col. DB87, 3s.). (Noel Taylor, Parlo- 
phone E6275, 2s. 6d.). (Ray Ventura and his Collegians, 
Parlophone E6270, 2s. 6d.) (fox-trot). (James Melton, Regal 
MR40, 2s. 6d.). *(Hal Swain and his Band, Regal MR47, 
2s. 6d.). **(Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1695, 2s.). 


*““DARLING, I LOVE YOU ” (Gaiety). 

Vocal Gems (Light Opera Company, H.M.V. C1871, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). Now I’m in love **(Len Fillis (Banjo), Col. DB91, 
3s.).  **(Allan Selby and his Band, Piccadilly 510, ls. 6d.) 
<{fox-trot). *(Alfredo and his Band, Radio 1318, 1s. 34d.) 
¢fox-trot). 


““DE LA FOLIE PURE” (English version of the ‘ Folies 
Bergere ”’ Revue) ( Victoria Palace). 


Bigger and better than ever (Ted Wallace and his Campus 
Boys, Col. CB36, 3s.) (fox-trot). **(Nat Shilkret and his 
Orchestra, H.M.V. B5802, 3s.). Bottoms Up (Ted Wallace 
and his Campus Boys, Col. CB36, 3s.) (fox-trot). **(Nat 
Shilkret and his Orchestra, H.M.V. B5802, 3s.) (fox-trot). 


““DESERT SONG.” 
Vocal Gems *(Broadcast Twelve 5149, 2s.). 


“*HERE COMES THE BRIDE ” (Piccadilly Theatre). 

Vocal Gems *(Light Opera Company, H.M.V. C1871, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). High and Low **(Sylvia Cecil, H.M.V. B3360, 3s.). 
**(Jean Colin and Clifford Mollison (Original Artists), Col. 
DB70, 3s.). Hot (Richard Dolman (Original Artist), Col. 
DB72, 3s.). Ill always remember *(Jean Colin and Clifford 
Mollison (Original Artists), Col. DB70, 3s.). **(George 
Metaxa, H.M.V. B3348, 3s.). I love you and I like you *(Vera 
Bryer and Richard Dolman (Original Artists), Col. DB71, 
3s.). I’m like a sailor *(Vera Bryer and Richard Dolman 
(Original Artists), Col. DB71, 3s.). Spanish Eyes (Maria 
Minetti (Original Artist), Col. DB72, 3s.). 


** PATIENCE ” (Gilbert and Sullivan). 


P Vocal Gems *(Columbia Light Opera Company, Col. D X38, 
8.). 


“SILVER WINGS ” (Dominion). 

Selection (New Mayfair Orchestra, H.M.V. ©1856, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). Vocal Gems (Grosvenor Musical Comedy Company, 
Parlophone R601, 3s.). *(Light Opera Company, H.M.V. 
C1858, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Asleep in my heart (Arthur Roseberry 
and his Dance Band, Parlophone R610, 3s.) (fox-trot). Far 


Away *(Sylvia Cecil, H.M.V. B3360, 3s.). *(Al Benny’s 
Broadway Boys, Broadcast Twelve 2555, 2s.) (fox-trot). 
Indispensable you **(Gwen Farrar and Billy Mayerl, Decca 
M123, 3s.). 


“THREE MUSKETEERS ” (Drury Lane). 

Selection (Court Symphony Orchestra, Col. DX40, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). *(New Mayfair Orchestra, H.M.V. C1872, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). Ma Belle *(Leo Reisman and his Orchestra, Col. 
CB44, 3s.) (fox-trot). **(Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra, 
H.M.V. B5807, 3s.) (fox-trot). (Raie da Costa (Piano), Parlo- 
phone R625, 3s.). March of the Musketeers **(Leo Reisman 
and his Orchestra, Col. CB44, 3s.) (fox-trot). **(Paul Whiteman 
and his Orchestra, H.M.V. B5807, 3s.) (fox-trot). (Raie da 
Costa (Piano), Parlophone R625, 3s.). If I were king **(Dennis 
King (Original Artist), H.M.V. B3363, 3s.). _Nichavo **(Dennis 
King (Original Artist), H.M.V. B3363, 3s.). Your Eyes (The 
Troubadours, H.M.V. B5872, 3s.) (waltz). 


zee 


MISCELLANEOUS SONG AND 
DANCE RECORDS. 


The great majority of light song and dance records this 
month will be found reviewed under the headings of ** The 
Gramophonist’s Guide to Films” and ‘* Musical Comedies and 
Revues.” Of those that can be described as unattached to 
any film or musical comedy we give a list of what we consider 
to be the most outstanding :— 


Leslie Stuart Memories, by Layton and Johnstone. One 
of the best discs made by this pair. (Col. DX30, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, in a fine concert arrangement 
of Body and Soul. (H.M.V. C1855, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra in After you’ve gone, 
another ‘‘ New Rhythm Style” record. (Parlophone R607, 
3s.). And for those who can stand the very hot, Louis Arm- 
strong has made a remarkable record of St. Louis Blues (Parlo- 
phone R618, 3s.) 


Frank Crumit in Get away, old man, get away (H.M.V. B3208, 
3s.) with Abdul Abulbul Amir on the reverse. 


Maurice Chevalier in Valentine (H.M.V. B3364, 3s.). 
Other good records are :— 


Xylophone Stampede, by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B5809, 3s.). 


Return of Barnacle Bill, Regal Rascals (Regal MR37, 2s. 6d.). 


And those on the look-out for an amusing cheap record 
should not miss Bobbie Comber in Will anybody here have a 


drink ? (Broadcast 534, 1s. 3d.). TT. m, 
SOUND-BOXES 


VI RT for Connoisseurs 


From £2.0.0 to £5.0.0 


Supplied on Approval 


04000000 of 


STATE PARTICULARS OF GRAMOPHONE WHEN 
ORDERING 


SOUND-BOXES REPAIRED and TUNED 
ALL MAKES from 5/- 
Call or write to H. Virtz, 19, Old Town, Clapham, S.W.4. 
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FILM NOTES 


Dates of Release 

Something must soon be done to bring system into the 
problem of releasing films and their theme songs, or the gramo- 
phone people responsible for choosing the theme songs to 
record and the dates on which to issue the records will just 
go mad. The film folk make their programmes months ahead, 
arranging the London pre-release date, the London general 
release date, and the provincial release date. The publisher 
of the theme songs who looks to gramophone record royalties 
for his big profits rather than to sales of sheet music has to 
make plans for a big publicity campaign at the psychological 
moment—if he can find it ; and the recording people have to 
decide whether to issue the record red hot when the film is 
first seen and criticised or to wait till the general release of 
the film makes the largest number of the public go round to 
the local dealer for a record : and perhaps has to decide whether 
a tune is a best-seller on its own merits quite apart from the 
film in which it is introduced. 

It is a real problem. Look at the bulletins of the last few 

months or the reviews of theme song 
records in THE GRAMOPHONE, and then - 
consider the general release dates of these 
films: Ted Lewis's “Is Everybody 
Happy ?” July 28th; “ It’s a Great Life,” 
August 25th; ‘‘ Chasing Rainbows,” Sep- 
tember Ist; “ Splinters,” September Ist ; 
‘* Rio Rita,” September 15th; ** Show of 
Shows,” September 29th ; and ** The Love 
Parade,’ October 6th. Most of the tunes 
in these, which are chosen at random, will 
surely be tepid, if not dead cold, by the 
time that the provinces see the films, and 
it will need all the ingenuity of local ex- 
hibitors and local gramophone dealers to 
fan them to a glow. 

The only firm that seems to have tackled 
the problem sanely is the Fox Film Cor- 
poration, whose theme songs are published 
by Campbell, Connelly and Co., Ltd. The general release 
systematically follows the first showing in London with a 
minimum of delay, and that is partly the reason why, for 
instance, what is called Group 4, consisting of ‘‘ Married in 
Hollywood,” * Big Time,” “Sunny Side Up,” “*‘ Why Leave 
Home ?”’ ‘‘ Romance of the Rio Grande,” and ‘Song of 
Kentucky,” all first seen in London between October and 
February, and already generally released, has given publishers 
and recording companies a real chance to sell the best tunes 
on a huge scale while the going is good, a chance that has been 
seized with avidity. 


Fox Films 

These groups of Fox Films this-year have been built up 
with admirable discretion. Group 7, which has been shown 
this last month in London, contains at least two of the out- 
standing. films of the year—‘** Men Without Women,” dealing 
with the fate of men imprisoned in asubmarine ; and ‘* The Three 
Sisters,’ an Italian war-time story which for simple charm, 
good taste, brilliant direction, pathos, comedy and excitement 
would be hard to match. These should be missed by no one. 





** Such Men are Dangerous ”’ is a personal triumph for Warner 
Baxter, richly produced and almost good enough to atone 
for one or two jarring episodes ; “‘ The Golden Calf ”’ is of small 
consequence, though it has some good songs ; 
Society Blues” is going to be as great a success as 
Side Up.” 


and “ High 
“* Sunny 
Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell reverse social 





LUPE VELEZ 


positions in the second story, which contains Eleanor, I'm 
in the market for you, Just like in a story-book, and High Society 
Blues ; she is the East-side heiress with a French Count in 
tow, he the ukulele-playing son of the newly rich. A strong 
supporting cast make the inevitable story go with plenty of 
humour and sentimentality, and though there are none of the 
spectacular triumphs of ‘‘ Sunny Side Up ”’ there are compensa- 
tions in other directions. 

We are promised something exceptional when the first John 
McCormack film, “ Song of My Heart,” reaches this country. 
It is one of the current outstanding successes on Broadway, 
and may well prove yet another Fox triumph over here. 


Lupe Velez 


Lon Chaney has been badly served lately. In ‘“‘ West of 
Zanzibar ’’ and ‘“* Where East is East,’’ both silent films with 
synchronised accompaniment and noises, he is wasted on 
inadequate stories not too well directed by Tod Browning ; 
and the chief memory of the former will be of the natives who 
are splendid, especially in ritual dances ; 
and of the latter two quite delicious romp- 
ing scenes between Tiger Haines and his 
daughter (Lon Chaney and Lupe Velez). 


Lupe Velez has been distinguishing her- 
self, especially while Dolores Del Rio has 


re been absent from our screens since 
296 ** Evangeline,’ and in “ Hell Harbour,’ 


the second outdoor talking film to be an 
undoubted success, she has every chance 
of enslaving a new host of admirers. For 
this is a film as pleasant to see as 
‘The Virginian.” It was made in a 
specially constructed village near Tampa in 
Florida, and though the story is a rough- 
and-ready farrago of old situations, the 
i - seenery and photography lift it at times 
to a high plane of beauty. 





“¢ Journey’s End ”’ 

Sooner or later everyone will take the opportunity of 
seeing the screen version of the famous play, and since the stage 
performance has been closely followed except for some trench 
scenes and the raiding scene which took place outside the now 
historic dug-out, there is no need to describe or criticise it. 
It is the best recorded and almost the best acted talkie that 
I have seen. With its tragic theme it is as much better than 
“Men Without Women” (which I greatly admire) as ‘* Men 
Without Women ”’ is better than “ Atlantic.” I much pre- 
ferred Alexander Field as Private Mason in the play to Charles 
Gerrard in the film, but the rest of the cast are admirable, 
and Colin Clive’s performance as Captain Stanhope is as 
perfect in the film as one hoped it might be. 

I have so often urged the importance of Anglo-American 
co-operation in talking films at this juncture that there is no 
need to labour the point. ‘‘ Journey’s End” is a clinching 
example. 


Recent Trade Shows 


** Journey's End” (W. arid F.) and ‘“ The Three Sisters ’” 
(Fox) confer the honours of the month on James Whale and 
Paul Sloane; but there have been many other films trade 
shown or pre-released that are going to be enjoyed by millions. 
Lawrence Tibbett, the Victor and H.M.V. celebrity, who is 
to be heard in the new “ Crucifixion’’ album (H.M.V.), has 
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made his film debut in a technicolor version of Lehar’s ** Gipsy 
Love ” called ** The Rogue Song ” (J.M.G.); and the recording 
of his magnificent voice is the best I have heard ina film. His 
touzled hair and swashbuckling become slightly tedious, and 
the lovely Catherine Dale Owen is (as in the Warner Baxter 
film, ** Such Men are Dangerous ’’) just lacking in the vitality 
that might have made her another Dolores Costelle. In fact, 
an interpolated White Swans Ballet of exquisite beauty is 
the best thing in the film which is, none the less, on general 
grounds what the trade papers call a ‘* box-office knock-out.” 

Buster Keaton’s first talkie, ‘‘ Free and Easy” (J. M. G.) 
reveals him with a very clear deep voice ; and though it cannot 
be reckoned one of his best films, it begins in his traditional 
manner and develops into a properly muddled farce played 
inside the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, a setting that has 
an irresistible attraction for the inquisitive film-goer. Anita 
Page, alas, is losing ground, but Robert Montgomery is gaining 
it. Many celebrities appear in small parts, and Trixie Friganza 
makes a hit. 

Lucien Littlefield, last seen in ‘‘ No, No, Nanette,” scores 
again in ‘Clancy in Wall Street,’ with Charles Murray 
(Universal), and in ‘“‘ High Society Blues” (Fox) with Janet 
Gaynor and Charles Farrell, Louise Fazenda, and Hedda 
Hopper. He is always worth seeing. So too, of course, is 
Joan Crawford, who sings well and is adorably irresponsible 
in ‘‘ Montana Moon ” (J. M. G.), a better film than ‘‘ Untamed.” 


Most of the other new films are mentioned in ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phonist’s Guide ” on the following pages. 


This Month’s General Releases. 


Not a very thrilling list. Ruth Chatterton’s performance in 
** Charming Sinners ”’ (Paramount), a stage comedy, is the most 
interesting, Edward Everett Horton’s in *‘ The Aviator” 
(Warner) the most entertaining, Jack Holt’s in “ Flight” 
(W. and F.) the most thrilling. ‘“‘The Green Goddess ”’ 
(Warner), ‘‘ At the Villa Rose ’ (Warner), and ** The Mysterious 
Dr. Fu Manchu” (Paramount) are familiar stories ably 
filmed, and though admirers of Thornton Wilder's ‘“ Bridge 
of San Luis Rey ” will not be completely satisfied by the filming 
of it (J. M. G.), they would be foolish to miss seeing it, for it 
has some wonderful moments. 


‘Cameo Kirby” (Fox), with J. Harold Murray in * Show 
Boat’? atmosphere, will be popular; ‘‘ Mirth and Melody ” 
(Fox), musical comedy with Hollywood back-stage scenes 
on the usual prescription, will appeal to most ; Marion Davies 
in * Marianne” (J.-M.-G.) will only get away with it where 
the French language and the war are unknown; the tedious 
‘A Throw of Dice”’ (Pro Patria) is relieved by beautiful 
Indian scenes; but Dolores Costello in ‘‘ Second Choice ”’ 
(Warner), William Haines in “‘A Man’s Man” (J.-M.-G.), 
and Charles Rogers in ‘‘ The River of Romance ”’ (Paramount) 
are wasted on poor material. 


The best of the silent films are ‘“‘ Manolescu’’ (Gaumont) 
with Ivan Mosjoukine, ‘‘The Reckoning” (F.B.O.) with 
Margaret Livingston, and perhaps “ City Girl” (Fox) with 
Mary Duncan. 


The End of St. Petersburg 


Mr. John Grierson’s sincere, and to some eyes even thrilling, 
little epic of the North Sea fishing fleet, “‘ Drifters,” makes a 
good curtain raiser to the stupendous “‘ End of St. Petersburg ”’ 
at the New Scala in London (a bleak spot on a cold day). 
Pudovkin’s masterpiece, ruthlessly brilliant Soviet propaganda 
as it is from beginning to end, must somehow be seen by 
everyone who cares for films. It is the casting, the crowd- 
work and the film craft that grip the mind rather than any 
overwhelming tragedy or indeed sincerity in the treatment 
of the theme. CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


THE GRAMOPHONIST’S 
GUIDE TO FILMS 


NEW THEME SONG RECORDS 


(In continuation of the list given last month the following 
notes deal with the films from which the theme songs records of 
the month are taken. They do not include any records 
previously issued ; they are classified by means of bold type 
to indicate outstanding excellence, two asterisks for excellence 
and one asterisk for good sound performances. 
of the records is taken 
them.) 


The price 
into consideration in classifying 


* APPLAUSE ” (Paramount). 


Back-stage drama. Directed by Rouben Mamoulan. Release 
Date, December 15th, 1930. 

This is a back-stage story of the ‘“‘ Honky Tonk” type. 
Helen Morgan plays the part of the mother who wishes to 
save her daughter from a stage life. Well acted, but senti- 
mental. 


Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 


Sone : Man from the South. This number has an attractive 
melody, and there are several good records of it: Joe Venuti’s 
Blue Four, one of Parlophone’s ‘‘ New Rhythm Style” Series 
(Parlophone R607, 3s.) (fox-trot). *Jack Payne and the 
B.B.C, Danee Orchestra (Col. CB28, 3s.) (fox-trot). Ted 
Weems and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B5811, 3s.) (fox-trot). 
Spike Hughes and his Decca Dents (Decca F1709, 2s.) (fox- 
trot). 


* BATTLE OF PARIS” (Paramount). 


Musical comedy. Directed by Robert Florey. Release Date, 
November 10th, 1930. 


Gertrude Lawrence in her first talkie carries the whole burden 
of the film on her very capable shoulders. She has little material 
to work on, but her personality triumphs in spite of the obvious 
faults of the film. The story concerns the fortunes of Georgie, 
an unsuccessful young artist, in Paris during the war. Miss 
Lawrence sings songs innumerable, and is sure to delight her 
countless admirers. 


Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 


Sona: When I’m housekeeping for you (Coastal Dance 
Orchestra, Col. CB33, 3s.). 


“BE YOURSELF ” ( United Artists), 


Boxing comedy drama. 


Directed by Thornton Freeland. 
Release Date not fixed. 


Fanny Brice is a comedienne of the coarser American type 
to which we are now accustomed, and in this film she has 
ample scope for her particular talents. She is an entertainer 
at a club, and falls in love with a worthless boxer. She pro- 
ceeds to reform both his boxing and his morals, and after 
several lapses and fights the young man realises his good 
fortune in having such a woman to love him. Good enter- 
tainment for those who like this sort of fare. 


Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 


Sones : Cooking breakfast for the one I love* (Bernie Cummins 
and his New Yorker Hotel Orchestra, H.M.V. B5811, 3s.) (fox- 
trot). When a woman loves a man* (Ambrose and his Orchestra, 
H.M.V. B5813, 3s.). 
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“CAMEO KIRBY ” (Foz). 

Musical romance. Directed by Irving Cummings. 
Date, May 12th, 1930. 

The two outstanding features of this film are the acting and 
the singing of J. Harold Murray in the title rdle. Cameo 
Kirby is a gambler on the Mississippi in the early days of the 
nineteenth century. He wins a plantation, and incidentally 
the planter’s daughter, and sings her some tuneful songs. 
There are some charming scenes at the Mardi Gras Carnival 
in New Orleans, and the film will appeal to those who do not 
mind improbabilities intermingled with romance. 

Music published by Lawrence Wright Music Co. 

Sone: Romance (Cavaliers, Col. CB33, 3s.). (Waltz). 


“CHASING RAINBOWS ” (Jury-Metro-Goldwyn) (see page 
518). 

Sone : Lucky me, lovable you **(Ambrose and his Orchestra, 
Decca M122, 3s.) (fox-trot). *(Alfredo and his Band, Radio 
1318, ls. 3d.). (Bert Maddison and his Orchestra, Sterno 339, 
ls. 6d.). *(Four Delmars, Sterno 340, Is. 6d.). **(Cleve- 
landers, Imperial 2251, 1s. 6d.). Happy days are here again 
*(Adolphe Jaxon, Piccadilly 503, 1s. 6d.). (Dick Henderson 
Radio 1320, 1s. 3d.). (Bert Maddison and his Dance Orchestra 
Sterno 339, ls. 6d.). *(Four Delmars, Sterno 
340, Is. 6d.). *(Teddy Brown, Broadcast 
538, 1s. 3d.). Love ain’t nothing but the 
blues. *(Lon Gold and his Orchestra, Imperial 
2251, 1s. 6d.). 


Release 


‘“DEVIL-MAYCARE ” (Jury-Metro-Gold- 
wyn) (see page 518). 

Sone: If he cared *(Ruth Etting, Col. 
DB83, 3s.). Shepherd's Serenade *(Leo 
Reisman and his Orchestra, H.M.V. B5797, 
3s.) (waltz). **(Paul Small, Regal MR39, 
2s. 6d.) 


“DYNAMITE ” (Jury-Metro-Goldwyn). 


Drama. Directed by Cecil B. De Mille. 
Release Date, October 6th, 1930. 


This film is an event, not only because 
it is the first full-length talkie directed by 
De Mille, but also because it is the first 
screen appearance of Miss Kay Johnson, who is a stage 
actress of considerable skill. The film is very long, but the 
interest is held all the time. De Mille has packed his picture 
with enough plot to make half-a-dozen average talkies. Every- 
one should see this film, and it is not fair to disclose the plot. 

Music published by Francis, Day and Hunter. 

Sone : How am I to know ? (Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra, 
Parlophone R618, 3s.). *(The Rhythmic Troubadours, Regal 
MR46, 2s. 6d.). 


*“FOOTLIGHTS AND FOOLS ” ( First- National-Pathé) (see 
page 520). 
Sone: If I can’t have you (The Rhythm Maniacs, Decca 
F1706, 2s.). 


“FROZEN JUSTICE ” (Foz). 

Drama. Directed by Allan Dwan. Release Date, January 
20th, 1930. 

This film is set in the Arctic, and features the exotic Leonore 
Ulric. She is supported by Robert Frazer as the hero and 
Louis Wolheim in a rather unsatisfactory part. There are some 
clever scenes of a ship being squeezed by ice, and finally of 
the villain having the “‘ frozen justice” meted out to him by 
being squeezed by walls of ice. Unusual and strong fare. 


Music published -by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 
Sone: Right Kind of Man **(Ruth Etting, Col. DB42, 
3s.). 








BETTY COMPSON. 


*GLORIFYING THE SHOW GIRL” (Paramount). 

Stage drama. Directed by Flo Ziegfeld. Colour sequences. 
Release Date, October 20th, 1930. 

This film provides an opportunity for some more of the 
elaborate stage scenes of which Hollywood is so fond, and the 
beautiful Mary Eaton has every chance to shine as the dancer 
who makes good in New York. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sona: What wouldn't I do for that man? *(Spike Hughes 
and his Decca Dents, Decca F1710, 2s.). 


“GOLD-DIGGERS OF BROADWAY” (Warner Brothers) 
(see page 519). 

Sones: Go to Bed (Ronnie Rhodes (tenor), Sterno 335,. 
1s. 6d.). *(Manhattan Melodymakers, Broadcast 2552, 1s. 3d.) 
(waltz). Painting the clouds with sunshine. Tip-toe through 
the tulips (Eddie Peabody. Imperial 2241, ls. 6d.). Gold- 
Diggers of Broadway Selection *(The Rhythm Maniacs, Decca 
F1713, 2s.). 


“THE GRAND PARADE” (P.D.C.) (see page 518). 

Sones: Alone in the Rain *(Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1678, 
2s.). *(Sandy Macpherson, H.M.V. B3379, 
3s.). **(The Midnight Minstrels, MR49, 
2s. 6d.). Moanin’ for You *(Rhythm Maniacs, 
Decca F1678, 2s.). *(Ambrose and his 
Orchestra, H.M.V. B5813, 3s.). Molly 
**(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, H.M.V. 
B5798, 3s.). (Donald Novis, H.M.V. 
B3362, 3s.) *(Sandy Macpherson, H.M.V. 
B3379, 3s.). (Cavan O'Connor, Regal 
MR44, 2s. 6d.). 


“THE GREAT DIVIDE ” ( First- National- 
Pathé). 

Comedy drama. Directed by Reginald 
Barker. Release Date, January, 1930. 

This film is a personal triumph for Dorothy 
Mackaill ; her charm and wit carry off any 
situations that might otherwise have appeared. 
improbable. It is the old story of the 
taming of the shrew, but the setting happens. 
to be in wild Mexico. A charming film, of undoubted. 
entertainment value. 


Music published by Feldman and Co. 


Sona: At the end of the lonesome trail (Arcadians Dance: 
Orchestra, Zonophone 5560, 2s. 6d.) (fox-trot). 


“ HALLELUJAH ” (Jury-Metro-Goldwyn) (see page 467). 


Sone: Waiting at the end of the road *(Allan Selby and his. 
Band, Piccadilly, 1s. 6d.) (fox-trot). 


“HAPPY DAYS” (Foz) (see page 519). 

Sones: Orazy Feet **(Barrie Oliver, Decca F1691, 2s.).. 
**(Spike Hughes and his Decca Dents, Decca F1690, 2s.) 
(fox-trot). I’m on a diet of love *(George Olsen and his Music, 
H.M.V. B5805, 3s.). **(Four Bright Sparks, Col. CB42, 3s.).. 
*(Barrie Oliver, Decca F1682, 2s.). *(Sam Lanin’s Orchestra,. 
Imperial 2337, ls. 6d.). Mona **(George Olsen and his Music,,. 
H.M.V. B5805, 3s.). **(Four Bright Sparks, Col. CB42, 3s.). 
*(Barrie Oliver, Decca F1682, 2s.). *(Sam Lanin’s Orchestra, 
Imperial 2237, ls. 6d.). Snake Hips *(Barrie Oliver, Decca. 
F1691, 2s.). We'll build a world of our own *(De Groot and his. 
Orchestra, H.M.V. B3374, 3s.). 


‘HARD TO GET ” ( First- National-Pathé). 
Comedy romance. Directed by William Beauderie. 
This is one of those American comedies which are full of: 
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wise-cracks and the sparring of a brother and sister. The story 
of the girl’s deception of a young millionaire in order to marry 
his money, and her final return to her humbler sweetheart is 
merely incidental. The performances of Dorothy Mackaill 
and Jack Oakie as the brother and sister are highly amusing, 
and will ensure the film a certain success. 

Music published by Feldman and Co. 

Sone: Things we want the most are hard to get (Rhythmic 
Eight, Zonophone 5558, 2s. 6d.). 


“HOT FOR PARIS” (Foz). 


Comedy. Directed by Raoul Walsh. 
28th, 1930. 

Adventures of Victor MacLaglen and El Brendell in Havre, 
MacLaglen having, unknown to himself, won first prize in the 
Grand Prix lottery. The love interest with a cabaret singer, 
Fifi D’Orsay, is started on conventional lines, and runs through 
the rest of the film very charmingly played by both MacLaglen 
and Fifi D’Orsay. The film is first-class entertainment 
throughout, although the dialogue is of the semi-licentious 
type to which nearly all film-goers are now inured. The songs 
are better on records than in the film. 

Music published by Lawrence Wright Music Co. 

Sones: Duke of Ka-Ki-Ak *(Arcadians Dance Orchestra, 
Zonophone 5561, 2s. 6d.) (fox-trot). Sweet Nothings of Love 
*(George Olsen and his Music, H.M.V. B5796, 3s.) (fox-trot). 
(Areadians Dance Orchestra, Zonophone 5561, 2s. 6d.) (fox- 
trot). 


Release Date, April 


“ ILLUSION ” (Paramount). 


Comedy drama. Directed by Lothar Mendes. 
Date, May 26th, 1930. 

The setting of this film is partly in the circus in which the 
two young people are bred and do their turn, and partly in 
the smart set to which the boy has aspirations. There is the 
usual disillusion, and the boy’s realisation at last that his little 
partner is his suitable and only life partner. Good entertain- 
ment, but nothing unusual. Nancy Carroll, Charles Rogers, 
and June Collyer play the leading réles. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sone: When the real thing comes your way (Sydney Buxton, 
Parlophone E6274, 2s. 6d.). 


“IS EVERYBODY HAPPY?” 
page 520). 

Sones: I’m the medicine man for the blues *(Maurice Elwin’ 
Zonophone 5555, 2s. 6d.). *(Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1677, 
2s.). Wouldn’t it be wonderful (Maurice Elwin, Zonophone 
5555, 2s. 6d.). (Ray Filme, Decca F1680, 2s. *(Rhythm 
Maniacs, Decca F1677, 2s.). 


“IT’S A GREAT LIFE ” ( Jury- Metro- Goldwy:) (see page 518)° 

Sone: I’m following you *(The High Hatters, H.M.V 
B5797, 3s.). *(Ambrose and his Orchestra, Decca M122, 3s.) 
*(Gwen Farrar and Billy Mayerl, Decca M124, 3s.). (Cunard 
Dance Band, Piccadilly 507, ls. 6d.). (Bertini and his Band, 
Broadcast 540, 1s. 3d.). 


“THE LOVE PARADE ” (see page 519). 

Selections (Raie da Costa (Piano Selection), Parlophone 
R611, 3s.). (Jack Payne and B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Selec- 
tion), Col. DX29, 4s. 6d.). (Bidgood’s Symphonic Dance 
Band, Broadcast Twelve 5154, 2s.). Dream Lover (Layton 
and Johnstone, Col. DB43, 3s.). (Albert Sandler and his 
Orchestra, Col. DB92, 3s.). (De Groot and his Orchestra, 
H.M.V. B3374, 3s.). (Olive Groves, Decca F1675, 2s.). (Jack 
Gordon, Imperial 2259, 1s. 6d.). (Adrian Shubert’s Salon 
Orchestra, Imperial 2250, 1s. 6d.). (Fifth Avenue Dance Band 
Piccadilly 509, 1s. 6d.). (Bert Maddison and his Orchestra, 
Sterno 338, ls. 6d.). (Alfredo and his Band, Radio 1319, 


Release 


(Warner Brothers) (see 


579 
ls. 3d.). My Love Parade (Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB43, 
3s.). (Albert Sandler and his Orchestra, Col. DB92, 3s.). 


(Bert Maddison and his Dance Orchestra, Sterno 338, Is. 6d.). 
(Nat Lewis and his Dance Band, Sterno 541, 1s. 6d.). (Majestic 
Dance Orchestra, Imperial 2238, ls. 6d.). (Alfredo and his 
Band, Radio 1319, 1s. 3d.). March of the Grenadiers *(Debroy 
Somers Band, Col. CB40, 3s.).. (Pete Mandell and his Rhythm 
Masters, Imperial 2250, 1s. 6d.). Nobody’s using it now 
*(Debroy Somers Band, Col. CB40, 3s.). (Nat Lewis and his 
Dance Band, Broadcast 541, 1s. 3d.). (Al Benny’s Broadway 
Boys, Broadcast Twelve 2555, 2s.). Paris, stay the same 
Maurice Chevalier, H.M.V. B3364, 3s.). 


“THE MAN AND THE MOMENT ” ( First- National-Pathé). 


Comedy with only part dialogue. Directed by George 
Fitzmaurice. Release Date, January, 1930. 

Miss Billie Dove’s charm lures most film-goers to see the 
films in which she appears, especially as her voice is one of 
the most pleasant of any American film star’s. This story is 
by Elinor Glyn, and must not be taken too seriously. There 
are some excellent scenes of water polo with speed-boats and 
airplane thrills, and the film will provide excellent entertain- 
ment for the easily satisfied. 

Music published by Feldman and Co. 

Sone: Just a lucky moment (Rhythmic Eight, Zonophone 
5558, 2s. 6d.) (waltz). 


** MARIANNE ” ( Jury-Metro-Goldwyn). 


Musical comedy. Directed by Robert Z. Leonard. 
Date, May 5th, 1930. 

Marion Davies’ first talkie is a great disappointment after 
** The Cardboard Lover.” Although it has all the ingredients 
of popularity—Marion Davies herself, some excellent songs, 
and the comic cross-talk of Cliff Edwards and Benny Rubin— 
it is a film which has nearly all the faults of which Hollywood 
is capable. Marion Davies has an execrable French accent, 
the development of the plot is artificial, and the songs are 
introduced with such monotonous artifices as have not been 
heard for many years. The plot concerns some American 
soldiers billeted in a French farm at the time of the armistice. 
A film for the undiscerning admirers of Miss Davies only : 
but the songs are well worth getting on records. 

Music published by Francis, Day and Hunter; and Camp- 
bell, Connelly and Co. 

Sones: Marianne *(Jimmy Allen, Piccadilly 502, 1s. 6d.). 
Just you, just me *(Gwen Farrar and Billy Mayerl, Decca 
M124, 3s.). **(Maurice Turner, Col. DB87, 3s.). (Pat O’Brien, 
Sterno 331, ls. 6d.). Blondy (Jack Payne and B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra, Col. CB28, 3s.). (Hal Swain and his Band, Regal 
MR48, 2s. 6d.). *(Sam Lanin and his Orchestra, Imperial 
2238, 1s. 6d.). Hang on to me (Hal Swain and his Band, 
Regal MR48, 2s. 6d.). 


Release 


*“ MARRIED IN HOLLYWOOD ” (Foz) (see page 519). 
Sones: Dance away the night *(Olive Groves, Decca F1675, 
2s.). (White Star Syncopaters, Piccadilly 507, 1s. 6d.). A 
Man—a Maid (Lester Conn’s Orchestra, Sterno 327, 1s. 6d.). 
Peasant Love Song *(Jimmy Allen, Piccadilly 502, 1s. 6d.). 
(Lester Conn’s Orchestra, Sterno 327, ls. 6d.) (fox-trot). 


‘**MIRTH AND MELODY ” (Foz). 


Directed by Frank Strayer. Release 


Musical comedy. 
Date, May 5th, 1930. 

This is a singing, dancing and talking film. The slight 
story concerns a young tenor who goes to Hollywood with his 
self-appointed manager to make his name. There are scenes 
of Hollywood studios and the rehearsal of a revue introducing 
a spectacular number, ‘“‘ The Parade of the Blues.” There 
is plenty of good dancing and comedy, and though there is 
nothing new in the film it goes with a swing and provides good 
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entertainment. Joseph Wagstaff, Frank Richardson, Lola 
Lane, and Sharon Lynn are the featured players. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sones: The Boop-Boop a Boopa Trot (Spike Hughes and 
his Decca Dents, Decca F1709, 2s.). Fascinating Devil (Spike 
Hughes and his Decca Dents, Decca F1709, 2s.). 


“A MOST IMMORAL LADY ” ( First- National-Pathé). 

Drama. Directed by John Griffith Wray. Release Date, 
January, 1930. 

A film which lives up to its title in that it portrays the 
blackmailing schemes of entirely worthless people in whose 
affairs one can have very little interest. Leatrice Joy is a 
charming actress, and it is a pity that better material could 
not have been found for her obvious talents. 

Music published by Feldman and Co. 

Sone: Always *(Arcadians Dance Orchestra, Zonophone 
5560, 2s. 6d.). 


“NO, NO, NANETTE ” ( First- National-Pathé). 


Musical comedy. Part colour. Directed by Clarence 
Badger. Release Date, October 20th, 1930. 


European Premiére at the Alhambra, March 15th. 

This film is a pair to “‘Sally.”” It only follows 
the stage play very slightly, and Tea for Two 
and I want to be happy are the only old tunes 
which have survived. The honours go to Lucien 
Littlefield (in Joe Coyne’s part) and his wife, 
played by Louise Fazenda, and, as usual, to Zasu 
Pitts in a servant’s part. Alexander Gray is not 
quite so bad in this as in “ Sally,” and Bernice 
Claire. who plays Nanette, will appeal chiefly to 
those who do not demand refinement from a 
leading lady. There are some fine scenic and 
choral effects, and the expensiveness of the pro- 
duction, as so often in American films, covers 
up the defects. 

Music published by 
Chappell. 


SONGS: 


Feldman ard Co., and 


Dance of the wooden shoes *(Teddy 
Brown with the Manhattan Melodymakers, Broad- 
cast Twelve 2551, 2s.). JI want to be happy 
*(Warings Pennsylvanians, H.M.V. B5803, 3s.). 
(Nat Lewis Dance Band, Broadcast 542, 1s. 3d.). 
Tea for Two *(Warings Pennsylvanians, H.M.V. 
B5803, 3s.). Were you only just pretending? (Manhattan 
Melody makers, Broadcast Twelve 2551, 2s.) (waltz). 

“ PARASITES ” ( First- National-Pathé). 

Domestic drama. Directed by Frank 
Date, April, 1930. 

This is a film which must rely solely on Richard Barthel- 
meiss's popularity for any success it may attain. It is depress- 
ing in theme, as the title suggests. A young journalist- 
composer marries the daughter of the house in which he 
lodges. and the whole family proceed to sponge on him. He 
escapes through the help of another young woman, and sup- 
posedly reaches happiness with her. 

Music published by Feldman and Co. 

Sone: My Song of the Nile (Ronnie Rhodes, Sterno 335, 
Is. 6d.). 

* PARIS ” ( First- National- Pathe). 

Musical comedy. Directed by Clarence Badger. 
Date. June 23rd, 1930. 

Jack Buchanan scores a real success in his first talking and 
singing film. His whimsical and masterly stage technique 
is well-matched by that of Irene Bordoni, who sings charm- 
ingly. There are some excellent stage scenes in colour, and 
on the whole this film is so jolly and colourful and well acted 
that it is sure to be a thundering success. 

Mvsic published by Chappell. 


HARRY 


Lloyd. Release 


Release 





Sones : Don’t look at me that way *(Mabel Lawrence, Sterno 
333, ls. 6d.). I wonder what is really on his mind *(Mabel 
Lawrence, Sterno 333, Is. 6d.). 
“POINTED HEELS” (Paramount). 

Stage romance. Directed by A. 
Release Date, October 13th, 1930. 

This is a stupid story of a stage romance put together on 
quite conventional lines and thoroughly well acted and 
recorded. William Powell gives distinction to the manager 
who helps the struggling young composer for the sake of his 
charming young wife, and Phillips Holmes is delightful in 
looks and manner and voice, although he cannot make much 
of an unsympathetic part. There are good back-stage scenes, 
and taken all round the mixture as before is first-class enter- 
tainment, though no-one would be a penny the worse if the 
film had been kept in America. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sone: I have to have you (The Sunshine Boys, Col. DB89, 
3s.). *(Sweet and Low, Regal MR45, 2s. 6d.). 

* PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ” ( United Artists). 

Musicalcomedy. Directed by Edward H. Sloman. 
Release Date, November 17th, 1930. European 
Premiére at the New Gallery, London, April 19th, 
1930. 

Another back-stage story, but excellent enter- 
tainment throughout. Harry Richman is an 
asset to the screen, and his acting is as good as 
his singing, which is saying a great deal. There 
is a strong supporting cast, including James 
Gleason, Joan Bennett, Lilyan Tashman, and 
last—but by no means least—Aileen Pringle as the 
inevitable society vamp. The production is magnifi- 
cent, and some of the stage effects are better 
than anything else of their kind yet attempted. 

Music published by Francis, Day and Hunter. 

Sones: Alice in Wonderland *(Debroy Somers 
Band, Col. CB46, 3s.). There’s danger in your 
eyes, chérie **(Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians, Col. CB45, 3s.). *(Ed Loyd and his 
Orchestra, Parlophone R621, 3s.). Puttin’ on the 
Ritz *(Leo Reisman and his Orchestra, H.M.V. 
B5810, 3s.). *(Jan Garber and his Orchestra, Col. 
CB46, 3s.). *(Billy Cotton and his Orchestra, 
Regal MR57, 2s. 6d.). *(Clevelanders, Imperial 
2248, Is. 6d.). With you **(Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians, Col. CB45, 3s.). *(Waring’s Pennsylvanians, 
H.M.V. B5810, 3s.). *(Al Benny’s Broadway Boys, Broadcast 
Twelve 2556, 2s.). *(Clevelanders, Imperial 2248, 1s. 6d.). 


“RIO RITA ” ( Ideal). 

Musical comedy. Directed by 
Date, September 15th, 1930. 

This film was greatly overpraised by the critics largely 
because it is such an advance on ‘‘ The Desert Song.” It is 
a spectacular Mexican affair, mostly in colour, with a plot 
of the usual weak musical comedy kind. Bebe Daniels and 
John Boles score in the leading roles, and the music has become 
very popular. It will probably prove highly popular in the 
provinces. The comic relief is refreshing when it is not 
outrageous. 

Music published by Francis, Day and Hunter. 

Sones: Rio Rita *(Richard Crooks, H.M.V. DA1099, 6s.)- 
Selection-(Debroy Somers Band, Col. DX41, 4s. 6d.). (Raie da 
Costa, Parlophone R611, 3s.). (Rhythm Maniacs, Decca, 
F1683, 2s.). Yowre always in my arms (Jack Gordon, 
Imperial 2259, 1s. 6d.). 

* ROMANCE OF THE RIO GRANDE” (Foz). 

Mexican romance. Directed by Alfred Santell. 


Date, March 10th, 1930. : 
This is a vastly more enjoyable film than “‘ Rio Rita.”” The 


Edward Sutherland. 


RICHMAN 


Luther Reed. Release 


Release 
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scenery, architecture, horses, ranches, and natives are all 
attractive to the eye, and there is perpetual sunshine and 
singing to the thrumming of guitars. It is magnificently 
produced with a care of detail, a poetry and a realism that are 
almost beyond criticism. Warner Baxter affects a most 
attractive drawl in the part of a Mexican-American and sings 
well. Mona Maris is dark and beautiful, and acts superbly. 
A first-class film. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

SonG: Yowll find the answer in my eyes *(Four Bright 
Sparks, Col. CB43  3s.). 


“THE SACRED FLAME ” (Warner Brothers). 

Drama. Directed by Archie L. Mayo. 
August 25th, 1930. 

Those who have seen the stage play of Somerset Maughan 
are not likely to be satisfied with this American film of it, 
and those who have not seen the play are likely to find the 
film rather curious. In fact, they might miss a lot of the 
meaning of the scenes. This seems to be the sort of stage 
play that is hardly worth filming, because the screen cannot 
add very much to the scope of the stage. Pauline Frederick, 
Conrad Nagel, Lila Lee, and Dale Fuller are the players. The 
theme song is dragged in with a cynical indifference to pro- 
babilities. 

Music published by Feldman and Co. 

SonG: Sacred Flame (waltz) James Melton, Regal MR41, 
2s. 6d.). (Cunard Dance Band, Piccadilly 512, 1s. 6d.). 


Release Date, 


“SALLY ” ( First- National-Pathé) (see page 518). 

Sones: Selection (New Mayfair Orchestra, H.M.V. B3358 
3s. If I’m dreaming (waltz) *(Vic Meyer’s Music, Col.CB34, 
3s.). *Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1679, 2s.). (The Manhattan 
Melodymakers, Broadcast Twelve 2553, 2s.). *(The Cleve- 
landers, Imperial 2253, 1s. 6d.). Look for the silver lining 
(Rhythm Maniacs, Decea F1679, 2s.). (Manhattan Melody- 
makers, Broadcast Twelve, 2553, 2s.). (Vincent Lopez 
and his Orchestra, Imperial 2253, 1s. 6d.). 


“SHOW OF SHOWS” (Warner Brothers) (see page 520). 


Sones: Lady Luck *(Chick Endor, H.M.V. B3359, 3s.). 
(Bert Maddison and his Orchestra, Sterno 337, 1s. 6d.). 
*(Clevelanders, Imperial 2252, ls. 6d.). *(Rodman Lewis, 
Imperial 2255, 1s. 6d.). Singin’ in the Bathtub *(Chick Endor, 
H.M.V. B3359, 3s.). *(The Two Gilberts, Regal MR43 
2s. 6d.). *(The Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1706, 2s.). *(Teddy 
Brown with the Manhattan Melodymakers, Broadcast Twelve 
2552, 2s.). (Brothers Walsh, Piccadilly 504, 1s. 6d.). (Leslie 
Jerome, Sterno 341, 1s. 6d.). (Bert Maddison and his Dance 
Orchestra, Sterno 337, ls. 6d.). **(Sam Larrin’s Dance 
Orchestra, Imperial 2252, 1s. 6d.). **(Radio Imps, Imperial 
2255, 1s. 6d.). 


“A SONG OF KENTUCKY ” (Foz). 

Romantic drama. Directed by Lew Seiler. 
March 17th, 1930. 

This is a very poor film, the best part of which is at the 
beginning where the hero, Joseph Wagstaff, is insulted at a 
party given by the heroine’s (Lois Moran) mother. There 
are some good racing scenes, but the whole plot is so threadbare 
that it is impossible to feel any sympathy with any of the 
characters. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sones: Sitting by the Window (Mick and Mack, Sterno 332, 
ls. 6d.). Night of Happiness **(Anona Winn, H.M.V. 
B3342, 3s.). 


“THE SOPHOMORE ” (P.D.C.). 


College film. Directed by Leo McCarey. 
February 17th, 1930. 


Release Date 


Release Date, 


This is another college film with the usual college stage 
show and football match. Eddie Quillan raises it above the 
commonplace by his personality and amusingly American 
portrayal of the modern second-year college youth who saves 
his college team, despite his own personal shortcomings. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 


Sone: Little by Little (Bert Maddison’s Orchestra, Sterno 
325, 1s. 6d.). (Nat Lewis and his Dance Band, Broadcast 542, 
ls. 3d.). : 


“SO THIS IS COLLEGE ” ( Jury- Metro- Goldwyn). 

College film. Directed by Sam Wood. Release Date not 
fixed. 

There is nothing unusual about this film, it is just another 
college film like all its predecessors, with the well-worked up 
football match as a grand climax. Elliott Nugent and Robert 
Montgomery are co-starred as the two young friends whose 
friendship is sorely tried by the artifices of the college flirt. 
Both these young men are now steadily making names for 
themselves. An amusing entertainment with some tuneful 
songs. 

Music published by Francis, Day and Hunter. 

Sone: I don’t want your kisses *(Ambrose and his Orchestra, 
Decca M121, 3s.). **(Allan Selby and his Band, Piccadilly 
511, 1s. 6d.). 


“SOUTH SEA ROSE” 

Comedy drama. 
April 21st, 1930. 

Leonore Ulric sings the theme song in a South Sea Island 
with considerable allure, and is attractive throughout the film, 
but it seems doubtful whether she will ever become a great 
actress. Daphne Pollard and Tom Patricola provide some 
good comic relief, and Charles Bickford is impressive as the 
somewhat brutish hero. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sone: South Sea Rose (New Mayfair Orchestra, H.M.V. 
B5801, 3s.). 


*“SPLINTERS ” (British and Dominion Film Corporation 
Ltd. and H.M. V.) (see page 518). 
Sone: I'll be getting along **(Four Bright Sparks, Col. 
CB29, 3s.). **(Layton and Johnstone, Col. DB88, 3s.). 


“SPRING IS HERE ” 
in this country). 

Sones: Crying for the Carolines **(Ruth Etting, Col. 
DB83, 3s.). (Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians, Col. 
CB38, 3s.). - (Jesse Crawford, H.M.V. B3382, 3s.). **(Arthur 
Schutt’s Orchestra, Parlophone R619, 3s.). *(Ambrose and 
his Orchestra, H.M.V. B5814, 3s.). **(Billy Cotton and his 
Band, Regal MR51, 2s. 6d.). Have a little faith in me (Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal Canadians, Col. CB38, 3s.). *(Ambrose 
and his Orchestra, -H.M.V. B3814, 3s.). **(Arthur Schutt’s 
Orchestra, Parlophone R619, 3s.). 


“SUNNYSIDE UP” ( Fox). 

Musical comedy. Directed by David Butler. 
Date, February 24th, 1930. 

Has amply proved itself a most attractive musical comedy. 
The plot is trifling, but Janet Gaynor, Charles Farrell, El 
Brendell, the excellent songs and the excellent production 
have made a box-office success of the first magnitude 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sones: Sunnyside Up *(Chick Endor, H.M.V. B3373, 3s.). 
(White Star Syncopators, Piccadilly 507, Is. 6d.). Aren’t We 
All? *(Patrick Yorke, Broadcast 531, 1s. 3d.). If I had 
a talking picture of you *(Johnny Marvin, H.M.V. B3373, 3s.). 
*(Patrick Yorke, Broadcast 531, 1s. 3d.). Selection *(Bert 
Maddison’s Orchestra, Sterno 336, ls. 6d.). *(Harry Bidgood 
and his Broadcasters, Broadcast 531, 1s. 3d.). 


( Foz). 


Directed by Alan Dwan. Release Date, 


First- National-Pathé) (not yet shown 


Release 
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“ SWEETIE ” (Paramount). 

College comedy. Directed by Frank Tuttle. 
August llth, 1930. 

Yet another college film, this time with a plot that is frankly 
farcical. A chorus girl who is in love with a student (who is, 
of course, all-important to his college football team) has the 
college left to her by an uncle and proceeds to manage it. 
Nancy Carroll and Jack Oakie carry the film to a certain 
measure of success by their comedy performances. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sone: My Sweeter than Sweet **(Layton and Johnstone, 
Col. DB44, 3s.). (Anona Winn, H.M.V. B3342, 3s.). *(Sweet 
and Low, Regal MR45, 2s. 6d.). 


Release Date, 


“ TAXI FOR TWO ” (W. and F.). 

Comedy. Directed by A. E. Esway for Gainsborough. 
Release Date, June 2nd, 1930. 

This is an English film, and Mabel Poulton plays the part 
of a cockney girl who finds wealth through returning a pearl 
necklace to its owner when it has been lost in the shop where 
she works. John Stuart is her lover, and Gordon Harker 
gives a clever performance as her unsuccessful admirer. Suit- 
able for rather unintelligent audiences. 

Music published by Lareine and Co., Ltd. 

Sone: Little Lonely Lady *(Four Bright Sparks, Col. 
CB43, 3s.). 


“THEY LEARNED ABOUT WOMEN” 
Goldwyn). 


Back-stage romance. Directed by Jack Conway and Sam 
Wood. Release Date not fixed. 

Anyone who has seen ‘‘ Why Bring That Up” will know 
what to expect in this film written round Van and Schenck, 
the celebrated American duettists, who were over in London 
last year. A woman (Mary Doran) comes between the two 
partners and marries and deserts Schenck who, at the end, 
goes back to his original love, that is, Bessie Love. Gus Van 
plays the noble-hearted partner who sacrifices everything for 
his friend. The only novelty is that when they are not singing 
duets they are famous baseball players, and in consequence 
we get a very lively and varied picture of two sides of American 
life, both unfamiliar to the English public that does not go to 
films. The strong supporting cast ensures good acting 
throughout. There is an extremely good stage turn which 
has nothing to do with the film called ‘‘ Harlem Mad,’ per- 
formed entirely by coloured people. 

Music published by Francis, Day and Hunter. 

Sone: Does my baby love me? **(The Sunshine Boys, Col. 
DB89, 3s.). 


“UNTAMED ” ( Jury- Metro-Goldwyn). 


Romantic comedy drama. Directed by Jack Conway. 
Release Date July 28th, 1930. 

Many people would go to see any film in which Joan 
Crawford appeared, and, as she showed in ‘‘ The Hollywood 
Revue,” she has a very good American recording voice. It is 
an absurd plot, beginning with the sort of half-savage setting 
that American producers love, and quickly changes over to 
smart society in New York with cocktail parties. It is quite 
good entertainment, but quite insignificant. 

Music published by Francis, Day and Hunter. 


( Jury-Metro- 


Sones: Chant of the Jungle **(Joe Venuti’s Blue Four, 
Parlophone R608, 3s.). *(Paul Specht and his Orchestra, 
Col. CB35, 3s.). *(Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1708, 2s.). 


**(Vincent Lopez and his Orchestra, Piccadilly 508, Is. 6d.). 
That Wonderful Something **(Joe Venuti’s Blue Four, Parlo- 
phone R608, 3s.). **(Paul Specht and his Orchestra, Col. 
CB35, 3s.). *(Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1708, 2s.). *(Irving 
Kaufman, Imperial 2245, 1s. 6d.). *(Fifth Avenue Dance 
Band, Piccadilly 508, 1s. 6d.). 


“THE VAGABOND KING” (Paramount) (not yet shown 
in this country). 
Sone: Only a Rose *(Richard Crooks, H.M.V. DA1099, 6s.). 


‘THE VAGABOND LOVER” ( Ideal) (see page 519). 

Sones: A little kiss each morning *(Jimmy Allen, Piccadilly 
501, Is. 6d.). *(Rodman Lewis, Imperial 2256, 1s. 6d.). 
If you were the only girl in the world (waltz) *(The Clevelanders, 
Imperial 2235, 1s. 6d.). (Cunard Dance Band, Piccadilly 512, 
Is. 6d.). I love you, believe me, I love you *(Bert Lown and 
his Biltmore Hotel Orchestra, Imperial 2235, 1s. 6d.). 


“WHITE CARGO ” (W.P. Films). 

Drama. Directed by J. B. Williams and A. W. Barnes. 
Release Date, April 24th, 1930. 

This is the talking version of the silent film which was 
made at the beginning of last year. It is strong drama, being 
taken from the play of the same name, and concerns Englishmen 
in the lonely parts of the earth. It is chiefly remarkable for 
the fine performance of the late Leslie Faber. 

Music published by Lawrence Wright Music Co. 

Sone: Tondeleyo *(Adolphe Jaxon, Piccadilly 5038, 1s. 6d.)- 


‘““WHY LEAVE HOME” (Foz). 

Comedy. Directed by Raymond Cannon. 
March 3rd, 1930. 

The director of this film has contrived a comedy of errors 
in which jealousy involves three show girls, three college boys, 
three husbands and their three wives in the most amusing 
complications. Sue Carroll and Nick Stuart lead a clever cast 
through song and dance in an irresponsible and light-hearted 
fashion, and the producer has not spared expense in the 
excellence and variety of the sets. The film is bright 
entertainment throughout. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly and Co. 

Sone: Look what youve done to me *(Welcome Lewis, 
H.M.V. B3335, 3s.). 


‘“WOMAN TO WOMAN ” (W. and F.). 

Drama. Directed by Victor Saville. 
14th, 1930. 

This is the type of story in which Betty Compson’s appealing 
personality is bound to predominate. As Lola, the intensely 
sincere little French singer with whom David Halford (George 
Barraud) falls in love during the war, she holds our sympathy 
throughout the picture. This film had a successful silent 
career six years ago, but the present dialogue version gives 
Betty Compson greater scope for developing an emotional 
role to which she adds some charming singing. 

Music published by Keith Prowse and Co. 

Sone: Parisienne Doll *(Bert Maddison’s Orchestra, 
Sterno 324, Is. 6d.). 


Release Date, 


Release Date, April 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


[Antediluvian as the process may seem to those who think 
that THE GRAMOPHONE is or ought to be composed and printed, 
like their daily paper, the night before they receive it, the 
Easter holiday was able to interfere considerably with the 
placid routine of reviewers, recording companies, advertisers, 
printers, and even with our own staff; so that some of the 
May records, notably H.M.V. and Decca, have been unavoid- 
ably held over till next month for review, and it is not 
improbable that our readers will be reading these words a day 
or two later than usual.] 





Another§Volume. 


With this number Volume Seven of THE GRAMOPHONE is 
completed, and the Index to it, which is framed on even more 
comprehensive and practical lines than hitherto, will be ready 
early in July. The price of the Index, as usual, will be half- 
a-crown, but orders for it received at the London Office before 
July 1st will be accepted at the price of two shillings, cash 
with order, except when a deposit account is kept. In both 
eases postage is free. 

Overseas readers will be given suitable grace after July Ist 
in order to secure the Index at two shillings. 


Coloured Portraits. 


Attention is drawn to the reduced price of he three coloured 
portraits of Beethoven, Wagner, and Mozart which were 
issued: as special supplements with earlier numbers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. There are only a few sets left, and in order to 
clear them they will be sent to any reader, post free, packed 
flat and ready for framing, on receipt of Is. 6d. for the three. 
These portraits have been much appreciated by readers who 
have them. 


Operatic Translations. 


One of the minor mysteries is that the edition of Mr. H 
F. V. Little’s two volumes of Operatic Translations has not 
yet been sold out. At 1s. apiece they would normally have 
found their way by this time into the home of every single 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE. It is almost unthinkable that 
anyone who had seen them would be able to do without them. 


H. L. Wilson. 


Up to the time of going to press there has been no means 
of tracing the present address of Mr. H. L. Wilson, nor of the 
Gramophone Association. Both seem to have vanished into 
thin air. It is sad that so staunch a friend and supporter of 
THE GRAMOPHONE from its early days, whom our readers 
have doubtless found as agreeable and useful in business as 
his Music and the Gramophone led them to suppose, has failed 
to make good in his enterprises ; but after repeated warnings 
Mr. H. L. Wilson fell under the ban of the Gramophone Dealers’ 
Association, and we had no course open to us than to refuse 
his advertisements. 

It is most unlikely that Mr. H. L. Wilson will deliberately 
ignore his obligations, financial or otherwise, to any of our 
readers who were his clients ; but for the moment we can only 
record the situation, and hope that we shall soon have news 
of him. 


Keith Prowse. 


Among the half-dozen best slogans in the language is “‘ You 
want best seats—we have them,’ which Messrs. Keith 
Prowse have made familiar to the theatre-going world for 
many years. It might be extended to apply to gramophones 


and records too, for the various branches of this Newland 
Oak among entertainment businesses have the best of every- 
thing in the gramophone world, with a network of distribution 
from a central storehouse. 

In 1780, just a hundred and fifty years ago, the original 
Keith, a flute-maker in Rathbone Place, moved to Cheapside, 
where he took William Prowse into partnership, on the site 
of the present “‘ 48, Cheapside,” branch. Prowse, who started 
the box office department in connection with the Royal Italian 
Opera, married Keith’s daughter, and in turn their daughter 
married William Bryan Jones, whose three sons became the 
first directors of the Limited Company that was formed in 
1902. 

The business has never looked back. It has spread in every 
direction, and with such a fine family tradition to guide its 
fortunes must be ranked among the blue-blooded aristocrats 
of London business houses. 

Besides the theatre and travel ticket departments, the 
musical instrument and sheet music departments form a 
most useful background for the flourishing showrooms and 
audition rooms ‘where the gramophonist basks; and as 
instances of the enterprise and youthfulness of this ancient 
firm it will be recalled that it was the first agent in this country 
for the electric gramophone, the Panatrope, and that it has 
recently undertaken the agency for distributing Polydor 
records in this country. 

In offering sincere congratulations to our good friends on 
the robust health and activity of the firm on its 150th birthday, 
we should like to add a special word to one of the most brilliant 
salesmen on their staff, Mr. Fred Smith, of the Bond Street 
branch, who is now on his honeymoon with a charming Swiss 
bride. 


The Kerb Step. 


A distinguished company assembled at Imhof House on 
the last day of March to witness a demonstration of the Kerb 
Step by the originator of it, Mr. Maxwell Stewart, world’s 
champion dancer, who has made a Parlophone record of it. 
Afterwards dancing became general in the beautiful concert- 
room on the first floor, where daily gramophone recitals had 
been held in the afternoons to introduce the Columbia Electro- 
Graphophone to the patrons ; and in the friendly and hospitable 
atmosphere which Mrs. Imhof seems to have the gift of creating 
round anything that she undertakes there was a continual 
murmur of conversation between friends and strangers on 
gramophone topics, and many stories of the meteoric visit 
of the dazzling Conchita Supervia to London during the 
previous week. She had won all hearts instantly. when she 
paid a visit to Imhof House and posed for her photograph 
outside the window that was lavishly decorated with her 
records. 


Rimington Van Wyck. 


The sale of records of modern music may be gauged by the 
flourishing state of Messrs. Rimington Van Wyck who specialise 
in them ; and it was interesting to hear that the most popular 
of the imported works in recent months have been Le Sacre 
du Printemps of Stravinsky (French H.M.V. W1016-9, not 
D1016-9, as Mr. Gordon-Brown stated in March, p. 446) 
and the Bolero of Ravel (Polydor 66947-8). Mr. Edwin Evans 
is very kindly going to write a note on one or other of the 
many modern works now available on imported records, which 
will appear in THE GRAMOPHONE in what we are going to call 
“The Cut Out Page,” a page designed for readers who like to 
cut out a criticism or a translation and to paste it on the 
envelopes of the records concerned. 
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Diversions 
The London Editor has been contributing some ten-minute 
turns to the B.B.C. series of Diversions. One evening it was of 
outlandish music chosen from dozens of H.M.V., Columbia, 
and Zonophone records, kindly lent for the purpose: the plum 
was a ju-ju record from the Gold Coast. Another programme 
was of records played backwards, and the Laughing Policeman 
Up-to-Date (Columbia) scored heavily; and on Tuesday 
last the Linguaphone Institute very kindly allowed one of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s records to be used, and Mr. R. E. Garnett 
lent his precious H.M.V. record of Albani singing Home, 
Sweet Home. The new Caruso and Tauber records from the 
May lists made an interesting contrast for the laudatores 

temporis acti. 


Grovelling. 


There were some serious solecisms in our last number, each 
of which has its humorous side. The first paragraphs of Mr. 
Anderson’s article, ‘‘ The Beauties of Dvorak,’ for instance, 
gave a good deal of innocent amusement to those who knew 
that in the Czeko-Slovakian language ‘‘ Pan” simply means 
pc | ad 


Secondly, our financial correspondent who, it now transpires, 
was on the verge of matrimony when he wrote the article, 
added a nought to the amount which a penny tax on records 
would bring in. Luckily for all of us Mr. Snowden was either 
too busy to read his GRAMOPHONE last month or else, with 
his famous passion for accuracy, had the figures checked by 
Treasury officials. 


Thirdly—in ‘‘ Trade Winds” of all places—Mr. R. E. 
Jeffery’s name was spelt wrongly in the course of an apology. 
We hope in time to get this apology right. 


Destinn. 


Fourthly, it was Mr. John Barbirolli who first pointed 
out that we had published a photograph of Miss Rachel Morton 
instead of Mme. Emmy Destinn last month: and he was 
deplorably right. The mistake was not our fault; but it is 

-our privilege to make the necessary apologies. 


The elaborate list of Destinn records which Mr. Little 
contributed needs one or two footnotes. One correspondent 
says that he bought Senta’s Ballad in England many years 
ago, the label bearing the name of “‘The Gramophone and 
Typewriter and Sister Companies, Ltd.’’ Another sends a 
baker’s dozen of omitted titles. These are most proper for 
- Collectors’ Corner, next month. 


Lilli Lehmann. 


One of our readers, Mr. D. C. Shawe-Taylor, Greenlanes, 
Burnham, Bucks, has discovered that there are in existence 
Odeon records made by the late Mme. Lilli Lehmann of airs 
from Fidelio, Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan tutte, Il Seraglio 
and La Traviata, of which pressings can be obtained if a few 
other readers will co-operate with him. Correspondence is 
invited 


Sadder Still. 


So seldom does a jest creep into these august pages that it 
is not really surprising to hear from a Peterborough reader 
who took a skit on dance record titles called ‘‘ Mournful 
Melodies,” by Tamaki (March number), with complete gravity 

. and wrote to ask where he could obtain R.1I.P. records, especially 
Midnight in the Graveyard (fox-trot), Coffins, by Gideon 
Melville, and In the Operating Theatre (waltz), B6666 ; and at 
what price. 


The Phonograph. 

Now that Mr. Axel Johnson has been ordered by his doctors 
to take a real rest, the mantle of editorship of The Phonograph, 
our American cousin, falls on to the already devoted shoulders 
of Mr. Robert Donaldson Darrell, whose name (or initials) 
conferred distinction on many articles and reviews during the 
last four years. There will be no changes in policy or format ; 
the foundations have been well and truly laid, so that the 
future of the magazine in faithful hands is assured; but in 
sending a message of goodwill and confidence to the new 
Editor we, and all our readers who have followed The Phono- 
graph from its early days, will raise our hats in respectful 
admiration to the retiring chief, and wish him a quick return 
to complete health. 


Hot Water. 


The London Editor, deputising for the Editor in an address 
on ‘‘ Mechanical Music”? to the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians at Chester (as reported at length in our February 
number, pp. 421—2), has been answered in two articles occupy- 
ing no less than five out of the eight pages of the Society’s 
official journal for April. It looks as if some of the considera- 
tions about the past attitude of professional musicians towards 
‘*mechanical music,’ which are platitudes to the readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, are by no means obvious to the musicians 
themselves even yet ; but it is an encouraging sign of the times 
that they are at least anxious to reply. 


The Compliment. 


On the other hand, we do get bouquets sometimes. One 
gentleman, after reading his first copy of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
sent a postcard: “I have perused it and now have pleasure 
in informing you that I have stopped three other similar papers 
and am having yours in their place from my newsagent.” 
Similar, indeed ! 


E.M.G. 


In case our advertisement pages may lead to a misunder- 
standing in some minds, it is well to make clear that Mr. E. M. 
Ginn, the originator of the E.M.G. hand-made gramophones, 
has now left the firm of E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, 
Ltd., of 11, Grape Street, and is in process of starting a separate 
business of his own. 


Sir George Henschel. 

It will be observed that two of the songs specially requested 
in Mr. R. W. F. Potter's article this month are issued on 
Columbia LB3 and reviewed by Mr. Klein on another 
page. 

How deeply a family tradition cuts! When his daughter 
plays and sings the audience feels the same thrill. ‘‘ All these 
songs,” wrote one critic after Helen Henschel’s appearance 
in Brussels last year, ‘‘ though of such different types, seemed 
—in the magic of that hour and in the harmony and rhythm 
of voice and hand—to merge themselves into a hymn to the 
genius of music.’”’ Another wrote, “‘ One ought, on Tuesday 
evening, to have led by the hand to the Palais des Beaux Arts 
all the singers, whom we suffer in the theatre and elsewhere, 
who cause us such pain by their lack of intelligence. They 
would have heard a perfect artist.”’ 

These tributes might as truly have been paid to the father 
as to the daughter. 


Not so Gay 


Our Editor’s criticism in the Sunday Pictorial of the John 
Peel descriptive record was put to good use by the Edison Bell 
publicity staff ; for a notice appeared in the agony columns of 
The Times, Daily Telegraph and other dailies—‘‘ John Peel’s 
coat was grey, not gay. Edison Bell Radio 1326.” 
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“CUT-OUT” PAGE 


THE FRANCK SONATA 


Sonata in A major for violin and piano (Cesar Franck). 
Allegretto ben moderato, Allegro, Recitative-Fantasia, 
Allegretto poco mosso. 


After its production in 1886, four years before the composer’s 
death, this sonata was soon recognised by the discerning to be 
the most considerable work of its type since the Beethoven 
sonatas, excepting, of course, those of Brahms. It has been 
said that Franck up in his organ loft as Ste. Clotilde conversed 
rather with angels than with men. In other words he was the 
kind of simple saintly man that we calla mystic. This quality, 
which permeates all his music, is strongly present in the first 
and third movements of the sonata. Franck was able to 
blend his special characteristics of chromatic harmony and 
modulation with classical traditions. He faces both ways. 
His power of development and his sense of variety are not so 
great as those of his illustrious predecessors and it is undeni- 
able that a certain monotony invades his longer works. It is 
especially notable in the Beatitudes, his big choral work. 
But his is not only an extremely individual voice in music, 
but one that the art could ill spare while, for once, his life 
perfectly corresponded with his genius. 


First MOVEMENT. 

The piano sets up a rhythmic swaying over which the violin 
makes its first entry with that lovely supple tune which is com- 
pounded of the very essence of Franck’s genius. There are 
moments in music we all treasure up which never fail to thrill ; 
this is, for me, one of them. His power of modulation is well 
illustrated by the changing colours of this melody. The piano 
strikes in with the second tune which is never transferred to the 
violin—an interesting point of form. It is, in contrast 
to the dreamy loveliness of the first tune, vigorous and practical. 
The way it is laid out is very characteristic of the composer. 
The lovely coda promises a melancholy ending, but the violin 
suddenly transforms the minor into the major key with 
beautiful effect. 


SECOND MOVEMENT. 

This is notable for a very brilliant piano part. The music 
surges along with great impetus. Franck introduced what has 
been called ‘cyclic’? form into many of his works. Each 
movement of this sonata is built up on a variant of the first 
tune of the first movement; sometimes other fragments of 
tunes heard before are used—as in the last movement. The 
practice gives, of course, a decided feeling, not always real, of 
unity. 





THIRD MOVEMENT. 

This is on a much higher level of inspiration than the last 
movement. It is almost like a miniature music drama. 
The quiet phrases that succeed the broad recitative-like 
passages for violin at the opening ; then the dramatic climax 
in the middle with the tender coda following. It is ail of 
absorbing interest. 


FourtH MOVEMENT. 

The variant of the original tune in this movement now sounds 
like an old French song—a carol perhaps. It is worked in 
canon with the piano, and in spite of contrast provided by the 
entrance of a tune heard in the third movement, the effect 
grows slightly wearisome. The opening is delicious, but the 
end always seems to me a scramble—as if the players had got 
a bar out and couldn’t get back again. 


The sonata as a whole is a glorious achievement. 


L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE (Ravel) 


. French Columbia D15149-55, seven 12-in. records in 
um. 


To begin at the beginning, the title has puzzled many 
Englishmen. Those who boast a nodding acquaintance 
with Mr. Hugo or Mr. Berlitz give it as ‘‘ The Spanish Hour ” 
or, if they have a little imagination, ‘‘ An Hour of Spain.” 
But it means something quite different. It means Spanish 
Time, as you might say nowadays Greenwich Time or Central 
European Time. Torquemada, whom his wife calls Hector 
for short, is a clock-maker of eighteenth century Toledo, 
to whom has been entrusted, through the kindly intervention 
of the banker, Don Inigo Gomez, the duty of regulating the 
municipal clocks. This gives Dona Concepcion, his wife, 
a weekly holiday, of which she desires to take advantage. 
But of her two suitors Gonzalve wastes his opportunity upon 
poetic effusions and Don Inigo is the victim of his own obesity, 
so that finally it is the lusty muleteer who profits by the 
latter’s scheming. Such is the gist of one of the wittiest 
libretti known to operatic history. Apart from the mordent 
irony of the ‘“‘ book’ it must have been that clockmakers’ 
shops attracted Maurice Ravel, for from childhood upwards 
he has been fascinated with mechanical toys, and automata 
were as fashionable in eighteenth century Spain as they were 
in France at the same period. His orchestral prelude is 
full of them, ticking away and chiming one against the other. 
Then the comedy begins with (in the order of their appearance) 
J. Aubert as the muleteer, R. Gilles as the clock-maker, 
Mme. J. Krieger as Concepcion, L. Arnoult as Gonzalve and 
H. Dufranne as Don Inigo Gomez. The records being primarily 
intended for the French market the voices are favoured in 
order that the words may stand out as clearly as possible, the 
French having a strange preference for knowing what an opera 
is about, and the orchestra sometimes suffers a little in 
comparison. Otherwise the result is good and the work is 
delightful to hear. It is conducted by M. Georges Truc, of 
the Opéra. EDWIN EVANS. 


* * * 


NON MI DIR, BELL’ IDOL MIO 


(Don Giovanni. Mozart) 


Non mi dir, bell’ idol mio, 
Tell me not, beloved mine, 
Che son io crudel con te ; 
That I am cruel to you ; 
Tu ben sai quant’ io t’amai, 
Well you know how much I’ve loved you, 
: | Tu conosci la mia fé. | : 
You know my constancy. 
Calma, calma il tuo tormento, 
Cease, cease to distress yourself, 
Se di duol non vuoi ch’ io mora, 
Unless of grief you want me to die. 
Se di duol .. ete. 
Non mi dir... ete. 
: | Forse |: un giorno il cielo 
Perhaps one day Heaven 


Ancora : | sentira | : piet&é di me. 
Will again be kind to me. 
Forse ... ete. 


H. ¥.. V.. Lace. 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S HOME 


By GUENN F. NEWNHAM 


HE Englishman’s home is still his castle, even if it is 
mortgaged to a building society, and he is free after 
his working hours to listen in on the wireless (purchased 
on the hire-purchase system) to whatever takes his fancy 
among the programmes offered for his delectation or education. 
But the Englishwoman’s home is her workshop, and herein 
lies the difficulty of the ‘‘ women’s special ’’ wireless programme. 

There are two distinct points of view, it seems to me, on 
this problem, both those of a worker—the speaker and the 
listener-in ; the latter being divided into seventy times seven. 
The speaker—as a worker—naturally desires to get her work 
over and done with in the morning, leaving the rest of the 
day for other pursuits and interests. The listener-in—as a 
worker—has the same aim, and is too busy following it out to 
listen-in as to how someone else thinks she ought to do it, 
useful as those hints might be in some more leisured moment. 

Yet what is the leisured moment in the housewife’s day ? 
Modern methods have eliminated much drudgery, but even an 
electrical gadget requires time to use it, and the best that can 
be said is that one is enabled to get the main work over in the 
morning—provided one sets about it. 

Take an average day in the life of a woman who does her 
own work—for this is the section to which these wireless talks 
are chiefly directed. Itis a day differing widely in its necessary 
work for the countrywoman, the artisan’s, the clerk’s, and the 
business man’s wife, and complicated by whether she has or 
has not children; yet all these may come into the above 
category. But, roughly speaking, I suppose one may say that 
in the case of the three former, by nine o’clock husband and 
children will be out of the way, and the housewife can set 
about her morning’s work, while the business man’s wife may 
be half an hour later. Probably the usual daily odd jobs will 
keep her pretty busy until ten or so, when she will be about 
ready to start the main business of the day : sweeping, dusting, 
and turning out the rooms. If there is also a midday dinner 
at twelve or one she will be going as hard as she can till that 
hour. It there is only herself to cater for—on a tray—she 
will like to get her shopping over as well in the morning, except 
in cases where it means a half-day expedition to the market 
town. Where does the wireless ‘‘ household talk ”’ or ‘“woman’s 
commentary’ come in among all this? Theoretically, of 


course, one can fix a point—as the B.B.C. has done—at the old. 


English hour of “elevenses’”’ or “ bever.’”’ But in practice 
where is this break nowadays, save in schools, or in large 


households where each servant has his or her special work 
and no other to do? Shorter working hours have eliminated 
it even from the working-man’s day, the twelve o'clock dinner 
hour providing sufficient rest ; and I doubt if the single-handed 
housewife ever got it, since her job as housemaid, cook, nurse, 
and mistress interlaces in a continuous pattern as neatly as a 
jig-saw puzzle. 

On consideration it would seem as if there might be one 
period common to a large percentage of women, which is the 
best that one can hope for in a case like this, in which they 
might be free to listen-in to a thoughtful quarter of an hour’s 
talk. This is from two till two-fifteen, when the children have 
departed to school again, the dinner is cleared away and, if 
not washed up, can at least stand over for a quarter of an hour, 
while one need not yet start for the afternoon’s outing. It 
should in many households be quite reasonable to call a truce 
then, and listen intelligently and with a sense of rest to some 
of the more abstract questions of the day of especial interest 
to women and their problems. One acknowledges that it will 
be a highly inconvenient time to that other worker aforesaid, 
the lecturer, but alas, it appears to be a case of the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

The only other hour would seem to be that called by the 
sentimental Victorians ‘‘the children’s hour’’—in modern 
practice about the only hour of the day in which we do not 
have our children with us—having thankfully switched them 
on to the uncles and aunts of the B.B.C. It might be feasible, 
though a sad pity, to filch a quarter of an hour from the often 
delightful tea-hour concerts, and put the woman’s special 
talk from five to five-fifteen, but the plan has several drawbacks. 
It would practically cut out the business man’s wife and others 
who have social duties which centre round that part of the day, 
and for many the children would be home from school, and 
if not still finishing their tea certainly clamorous for “‘ some- 
thing to do ”’ to fill time until their “‘ special” at five-fifteen ; 
and in summer it would be still more inconvenient. 

On the whole, I think the two o’clocks have it. It is, I 
admit, a difficult problem. But at any rate most people seem 
to agree that the present hour is completely useless for women, 
and was apparently chosen on the same principle as the larder 
in the small house: ‘ Here’s an odd corner we don’t know 
what to do with ; let’s make it the larder.” 


GUENN F. NEWNHAM. 
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Collectors’ Corner . 





(511) Our old friend J. N.-R. wishes to put in a plea to 
the recording companies for some choral records of excerpts 
from Gounod’s Redemption and Spohr’s Last Judgment ; 
also for the issue of some better songs. He thinks we have 
had sufficient of The Better Land, Because, Parted, Nirvana, 
and the like, and appeals for Armstrong Gibb’s Five Eyes, 
Old John Mouldy, and Nod, Frank Bridge’s Isabel, Vaughan 
Williams’s The Vagabond, Godard’s The Traveller, and, above 
all, for more songs by Hugo Wolf, who is at present represented 
in English lists by just one song, Elfenlied. J.N.-R. is hopeful 
that the enterprising Decca Company may come to his aid. 
Then why not write to them? I have very good evidence 
that they give careful consideration to such suggestions. The 
plea for more Hugo Wolf will doubtless be echoed by many 
readers, so that it may be worth while noting that some of 
Wolf’s songs can be had on Polydor records. These, as I 
mentioned last month, are readily obtainable from several 
of our advertisers. The titles, order numbers, and vocalists 
are as follows: Epiphany, 66609, Heinrich Schlusnus ; 
Heimweh, 62622, Schlusnus, 62547, Lulu Mysz-Gmeiner, 20899, 
Franz Volker; Er ist’s, 62655, Schlusnus; Verschwiegene 
Liebe, 62655, Schlusnus, 90011, Elisa Stuenzner, 21847, Leo 
Slézak ; Verborgenheit, 21847, Slézak. 


(512) Having begun to quote records from a foreign list, 
I may as well continue for a while. In the November, 1929, 
issue of THE GraMopHONE Mr. Hardman was enthusiastic 
in his praise of Lotte Schoene’s record of Liw’s two arias from 
Turandot. Now comes a letter from M. J. (Lewes), thanking 
me for recommending this record to her in September last. 
To these and other admirers of Lotte Schoene I may point 
out, in addition to the delightful Fledermaus song on H.M.V. 
D1733, her singing of Ach, ich fihl’s (Pamina’s air) and Schon 
als Méddchen (from Cos) fan tutte) on German H.M.V. EJ262, 
a record obtainable in this country. Elisabeth Rethberg, too, 
must have a host of admirers, to whom the news of another 
of her records may be welcome, even though so far it is issued 
only in America. It is the Nile Duet from Aida, sung with 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Victor 8160. May we soon have an 
opportunity of hearing it! The issue of Titta Ruffo’s first 
electrically recorded operatic disc is another interesting event ; 
it is Victor 7153, Nemico della patria (Andrea Chenier) and 
Adamastor, re dell’ acque (L’Africana). Toti dal Monte has 
recorded Sul fil d’un soffio etesio from Verdi’s Falstaff, Ah 
non credea mirarti, and two arias from Bizet’s Pearl Fishers, 
DB1316-7, Italian list. Some barytone arias by de Luca 
are also available on the Italian list, DB1340 and 1371. When 
may we hear these, while Canio, Rudolfo, Tosca, Mimi, and 
Butterfly enjoy a well-earned rest ? 


(513). My sincere apologies to F. E. E. P. (Bognor Regis) 
for leaving his queries for so long. This correspondent is 
particularly keen on first-class choral records, and has already 
purchased recordings by the Royal Choral Society, Philharmonic 
Choir, Sheffield Choir, Choir of the Chapel Royal, Berlin State 
Opera Chorus, Berlin Philharmonic Choir, Berlin Union of 
Teachers, Dortmund Singing Academy, Paderborn Cathedral 
Choir, La Scala (Milan) Chorus, Dayton (Ohio) Choir, Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir, Irmler Choir, Basilica Choir, and Bruno 
Kittel Choir. He wishes to know if there are any other famous 
choirs of whom he could obtain good recordings. Also, he 
would welcome information regarding the composition of the 
last three choirs on his list. 


Can any readers assist in answering these queries? I can 
only spot one obvious omission, the Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus, which has made quite a number of Victor records. 


** Piccoxno.” 


Novice Corner 


FORM IN MUSIC 


By ALEC ROBERTSON, A.R.A.M. 
(Continued from p. 501.) 





Sonata Form 


The biggest of all musical forms. In case.any novice is a 
little bewildered about it, may I say that in point of form 
sonata, symphony, quartet, concerto, etc., are interchangeable 
terms. There is rarely a scherzo movement (Third Movement) 
in a concerto but the other movements follow the construc- 
tional lines of the sonata. The receipt for sonata form would 
include all the various forms and devices discussed before. 
But no two sonatas are exactly the same, so that one can only 
indicate the main lines of procedure. 


First Movement 


First Movement (possibly a slow introduction as in Beet- 
hoven’s Pathetic Sonata in O minor).—In quick time. The 


‘composer sets out his first subject, modulates to a different 


key for his second subject, possibly introduces an episode 
here or later, develops his material, using either first or second 
subject, or both, in the course of it, returns to the original 
key for the recapitulation of the two subjects, and adds, 
perhaps, a coda. 


Second Movement 


Second Movement.—In slow time. Here again first and 
second subjects are used, and the form may be the same as 
that of the first movement. The slow movement is the 
natural place for a composer to display depth of feeling and 
lyrical beauty. 


Third Movement 


Third Movement.—In fairly quick time. The quickening 
of the minuet led in course of time to the movement known 
as the scherzo, but the form of this movement was not much 
altered. It consists of a minuet (or scherzo) in three-part 
form, a trio (in a different key) in the same form, and a return 
to the first section. 


Expressed in a formula it would be: 
A — B — 4A? 
a—b—a* a—b—a® a—b—a? 


Fourth Movement 


Fourth Movement.—Fast. Usually in rondo form. This 
ancient form consists now of a tune heard again and again, 
with other tunes sandwiched in between. In general —The 
exceptions are too many to be dealt with adequately here, 
but a casual examination of Beethoven’s sonatas will show 
second movements omitted cr in quick time, fugues inter- 
polated, third movements omitted, airs and variations used 
as first or last movements, cadenzas, etc. 

In Beethoven’s later sonatas there is often no break between 
movements, and this is much in accord with modern practice, 
which writes many of its sonatas and concertos in “‘ one-piece 
length.” 

Symphonic poem—rhapsody—fantasia—all terms for an 
extension of freedom in the use of sonata form. The pro- 
gramme basis of the first leads to a slackening of all formal 
rules, the music following the demands of the programme. 
The romantic movement killed slavish adherence to the letter 
of form once and for all. 
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YOUR GRAMOPHONE SHARES. 


Crystalate Profits—Duophone (Foreign) 


of the popularity which has long been achieved by 
‘‘ Imperial’ records, and it is not surprising to find the 
manufacturers—the Crystalate Gramophone Record Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd.—doing well. This undertaking was one 
of the gramophone ‘“ boom-time”’ flotations, but, unlike 
most of its contemporaries, it has amply justified its existence. 

The report for the year 1929 shows that during the twelve 
months net profits of £66,539 were earned. This compares 
with £88,883 in the last accounts, but the latter covered sixteen 
months’ trading, so that actuzily the profits now announced, 
worked out on an annual basis, show a slight increase. The 
dividend on the Ordinary shares is 334 per cent., compared 
with 41% per cent. for the sixteen months previously, and 
very wisely the directors have put £9,000 aside for reserves 
and for the purpose of reducing goodwill and trade-marks 
to the nominal value of £1. 

Thus, financially as well as technically, the Company is 
in a very satisfactory position, and as a long lock-up the 
ls. Ordinary shares, even at their present price of 4s., are not 
unattractive. 


The H.M.V. Dividend. 


Although the interim dividend of 5 per cent. announced 
by the Gramophone Co. on its Ordinary shares compares 
with 10 per cent. twelve months ago, shareholders are actually 
receiving the same return on their money, for the present 
smaller dividend is payable on a capital doubled by the 100 
per cent. share bonus of last July. In actual fact, the amount 
te be disbursed in respect of the dividend is more than twice 
that of a year ago, owing to the extra 20,000 shares issued to 
the Marconiphone Co. in exchange for its Marconiphone 
business. The dividend is highly satisfactory, but cannot 
be interpreted as meaning that the year’s total payment will 
be maintained at proportionately the same as for 1928-29, 
when it was 60 per cent. on the smaller issued capital. 


Cs RAMOPHONE record buyers do not need to be told 


A Duophone Subsidiary. 


Duophone (Foreign), Ltd., has at last sent its first accounts 
out to the shareholders ; it has also held its annual meeting. 
A sorry story has to be told. The directors say that for a 
full year the Company was prevented from functioning accord- 
ing to the original programme, that £150,000 was paid for 
rights and services which never materialised, and that the 
whole business was “ paralysed.” 

The present chairman, Mr. William Noon, says that fresh 
capital is essential if the company is to be saved ; it is, there- 
fore, proposed to reconstruct the capital and to make an offer 
of Convertible Debentures to the amount of £30,000. For 
obvious reasons, the name of the Company is to be changed, 
and one title which is under consideration is ‘“‘ Records Inter- 
national, Ltd.” 

The Board states that the Company is now manufacturing 
its own records, and that Continental subsidiaries have been 
formed in Hungary, Italy, Poland and Germany ; that it has 
acquired an offer of the rights of an ‘‘ epoch-making ”’ radio 
set, and that it has perfected a system of reproduction of 
sound from film to synchrouised disc. 

The projected issue of £30,000 worth of fresh capital seems 
small if the business on hand is as large as Mr. Noon indicated 
in his speech, and its prospect of bringing the Company to 
success is hardly bright enough to warrant further financial 
support from shareholders. 


Noughts and Commas. 

A silly error crept into last month’s note on gramophone 
shares and the Budget. Simple arithmetic shows that a ld. 
tax on 26,000,000 records would produce over £100,000, not 
£1,000,000, which was the figure given owing to a juxtaposition 
of noughts and commas. Apologies to all and sundry. 


L. J.C. 





Listeners’ Corner 


LAST MONTH’S BROADCAST 
OF NEW RECORDS 


It appears that a good many readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
are able to listen to the broadcasts of new gramophone records 
on Fridays from 1.30 to 2.30 p.m. (National Programme), 
and take advantage of the opportunity to check the praises 
of our reviewers by hearing the records themselves in the 
comfortable conditions of the home. Perhaps others, to whom 
the matter is of no interest or the allotted hour inconvenient, 
will not grudge this space in THE GRAMOPHONE for a few com- 
ments. The fact is that correspondence received through the 
B.B.C. becomes steadily more formidable—but only formidable 
if the writers expect a written reply : in other respects a very 
friendly and stimulating budget which I read during the 
broadcasting of the records on Thursdays, and which gives me 
almost the same sense of personal contact with listeners that 
has always been the sense between THE GRAMOPHONE and its 
readers. 

For instance, the other day, after the H.M.V. record of 
Dawn in a Surrey Farm had been in the programme, I got 
this letter from a complete stranger: ‘ Dear Mr. Stone,—It 

yas so funny I really must tell you. On Friday you were very 
late in starting. I had almost given you up, my two little 
Peekies and my two cats and I had just finished our lunch 
when, behold, you said: ‘Farm House morning,’ and we sat 
and listened. Presently the big dog barked ; my two Peekies flew 
out of their chairs, all their fur up; the two cats jumped on 
to the table with their backs up, and spitting like mad. I 
sat and laughed at them. If you could have seen their faces !”’ 
There is much more which I have no space to quote ; but it 
is clearly impossible to think of listeners like this one as 
complete strangers. 

That Surrey Farm record was the hit of the month. Another 
listener mentioned that he had bought it, and ‘“ the parrot 
answers the cocks, and the dogs always answer the dog every 
time.” ‘I and my animal family,” he adds (one wire terrier, 
one French poodle, one Siamese cat, one other cat, and one 
parrot), “‘ simply love listening to you. Claude, the parrot, 
is chirping now in enjoyment of The Town Brass Band.” 

This last, sung by Foster Richardson (Zonophone 5547) 
was another exceptional record and, as usually happens, a 
number of listeners wrote asking for it to be repeated. The 
others that scored most heavily were Gracie Fields in Singing 
in the bathtub (H.M.V.), Albert Whelan in It’s an old Spanish 
custom (Imperial), An old-time sing-song (Columbia), with 
Charles Coborn in the chair, and the descriptive record of 
John Peel (Radio). C. 8S. 
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A BATTERY-OPERATED RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 
Il. 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


OST of the wiring in the cabinet which is not included 
Mi the amplifier chassis is that associated with the 

battery-charging apparatus. This wiring is set out 
in Fig. 5. This arrangement, it will be understood, is for 
charging from alternating current mains, which may be of 
any voltage or periodicity. Valve rectification is used for 
both high and low tension supplies. The low tension accumu- 
lators we have used (D.P. Kathanode, 50 amp. hr., type W 
have a normal charge rate of 5 amps., and the most suitable 
valve we know for a current of this order is the Philips 367 


Cc 
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occupied in charging a very important factor. The filaments 
of the U65/550 valves are rated at 7°5 volts 1-25 amp. each, 
and the maximum A.C. potential which may be applied to the 
anodes is 550 volts r.m.s. Any readers who wish to accelerate 
charging operations might try the Philips 1,562, which, for the 
same filament rating, allows of a current of 110 milliamp. 
in each valve, with a maximum pressure of 750 volts r.m.s. 
The price of this valve, however, is twice that of the U65/550. 

As has been pointed out earlier in this series of articles, 
neither the L.T. nor the H.T. battery is being discharged 
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Fig. 5.—BatTTEerRy CHARGER CrrcuiT DiaGcRam. 
(Cross conductors are not connected unless the junction is marked with a black dot. Teed conductors are always connected.) 


Key.—Risz, Ris» Ria Ris, R 
U65/350 rectifying valves ; F. fuse (flash-lamp bulb). 


1s Riz, see text: Rs, 6 ohm Yaxley switching rheostat ; V., Philips 367 rectifying valve; V,, Vs, Mazda 
Switches marked ‘“‘C”’ are to be closed only when batteries are on charge, while those 


marked “* D ” are to be closed only when batteries are being discharged (connected to set). 


gas-filled valve, which is a full-wave rectifier rated at 45 volts 
per anode, with a maximum d.c. output of 6 amps. 
Since we are using 10 volts of accumulators, we must allow 
for a back e.m.f. rising to about 13 volts, and, as the circuit 
would be unstable unless we incorporate some resistance in 
series with the anodes, it is necessary to apply a voltage of 
about 25 to each anode. The filament of the valve is rated 
at 1-8 volts, 8 amps. For the high tension rectification we 
use a pair of Mazda U65/550 valves, so that we have available 
a charging rate of 0-13 amp. We have used Oldham 5,500 
milliamp. hr. accumulators for the H.T. supply, and these 
may be charged at a rate of as much as 0-25 amp. Charging 
at half this rate, however, can do nothing but good, and the 
amount of use that we anticipated did not make the time 


evenly throughout, the first 6 volts of the L.T. and the first 
150 volts of the H.T. being discharged at a greater rate than 
the rest. In the case of the L.T. the difference in rate is about 
two to one, but in the H.T. battery the difference is extremely 
slight, and is scarcely worth taking into account. We have, 
however, arranged matters so that the battery may be charged 
in two parts. This may be achieved in two ways: we may 
charge the whole battery until the less used portion is fully 
charged, and then change over to the more fully discharged 
section and give that an additional charge, or we may charge 
the two sections entirely independently. Evidently, the first 
of these methods will be the more economical of current, 
since the amount of energy expended in the filament is roughly 
equal to that usefully employed in charging, and we have 
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therefore adopted it for the L.T. supply. The use of this 
method, however, involves higher anode voltages. In the 
case of the H.T. accumulator, if we wish to charge no more 
than 150 volts at a time, 250 volts r.m.s. on the anode of each 
valve will be sufficient ; but if we wished to charge the whole 
240 volts, then we should need 400 volts on each anode. The 
voltage between anodes would thus be increased from 500 to 
800. Rather than employ this high pressure we have adopted 
the other method for charging the H.T. battery, especially 
as it will be found to run down the H.T. and L.T. fairly well 
together if each section of the 
H.T. only gets a charge with 
alternate charges of the L.T. 
We thus require a mains 
transformer to supply the 
following voltages: 250—0—250, 
25-0-25, 3-75-0-3-75, 0-9-0 
—0-9. In view of the high 
voltages required, the number 
of turns per volt cannot be 
great, and therefore a little 
latitude must be allowed the 
maker as regards the precise 
voltage delivered on the 1-8 
volt winding. Since it is easy 
to drop a little pressure in a 
resistance, it is better to 
specify for a 2-volt winding 
for the filament of the Philips 
valve. The specification for the 
transformer will then be :— 
Primary: To suit voltage 
and periodicity of supply. 
Secondaries : 
250—0—-250, 0-15 amp. 
25—0-25, 5 amp. 
3°75—-0-3-75, 2-5 amp. 
1-0-1, 10 amp. 
The transformer we have used 
was made by Messrs. Partridge 
and Mee (‘* Parmeko”’), of 
Leicester, and impresses us as 
a very sound job. We tested 
both filament windings for 
regulation, and found rather 
less than 5 per cent. from full 
load to no load, while the 
actual voltages on full load 
were 7-7 volts and 2-25 volts. 
Great care must be taken with 
all connections to the L.T. 
charging valve, since, as we 
are dealing with low voltages 
and heavy currents, the least 
resistance in the circuit will 
cause a large percentage drop 
in the voltage. All connections must be soldered, and we have 
even preferred not to use a valve-holder, but to solder our leads 
to the pins. Some idea of the effect of resistance in the circuit 
may be gauged from the fact that the resistance necessary to drop 
the filament volts from 2-25 to 1-8 is only 14 metres of 18 S.W.G. 
copper. If the reader has no low range A.C. voltmeter avail- 
able, the most convenient rough method of checking the 
voltage would be to connect a flash lamp bulb temporarily 
in parallel with the valve filament, and then to transfer it 
as rapidly as possible to an accumulator which was near the 
end of its charge, watching for any change in brightness. Of 
course, if a pair of lamps which gave about the same brightness 
when connected to the same supply were available, a direct 
comparison could be made. 
Fig. 5 shows, in addition to the connections of the battery 
chargers, the master rheostat which controls the filaments 








Fig. 6.—THE AssEMBLED APPARATUS, SHOWING BATTERIES. 


of the amplifier valves and the loud-speaker field. This 
master rheostat is a 6 ohm ‘ Yaxley”’ switching rheostat, 
which controls two circuits, and, as arranged here, it inserts 
resistance into a portion of the circuit which is common to 
both filament and field supplies. The operation of the rheostat 
is as follows: it has three terminals, one connected to one end 
of the resistance element, another to the travelling contact 
arm, and a third to an auxiliary arm which ean make or break 
contact with the travelling arm. In the “ off” position, the 
travelling arm breaks from the resistance element. and the 
auxiliary arm from the travel- 
ling arm. As soon as the 
travelling arm is rotated it 
makes contact with the aux- 
iliary arm, and remains in 
contact with it throughout 
its travel along the resistance 
element. The only defect of 
this component is that the 
resistance element is never 
completely cut out of the cir- 
cuit, but this can be readily 
overcome by soldering a short 
length of copper wire across 
the last few turns of the re- 
sistance element. A series of 
cheap knife switches on por- 
celain bases serves to effect 
all the control for charge and 
discharge of the _ batteries. 
A double - pole throw - over 
switch serves to select which 
section of the H.T. battery 
is to be charged, while a 
single-pole throw-over switch 
is used to change over from 
charging 10 volts to 6 volts 
L.T. When charging 10 volts 
it is obviously necessary to 
have a connection between 
the 6 volt section and the 4 
volt section of the battery. 
This could be effected by the 
Yaxley rheostat, but as a 
current of 5 amps. is to be 
passed it would be dangerous 
to do this, since, if the resis- 
tance were not completely cut 
out of circuit, it would be 
burnt out. A short circuiting 
switch has therefore been pro- 
vided, and an auxiliary switch 
in the loud-speaker field cir- 
cuit to disconnect the latter 
while charging is in progress. 
The other switches required 
are: two filament switches for the valves, main switch for 
transformer primary, and a switchin the earth lead, so that the 
set can be disconnected from earth while charging is in progress. 
This switch and that in the loud-speaker field circuit can, with 
advantage, be ganged with the switch in the primary circuit, 
so that the charger cannot be switched on without first discon- 
necting the earth lead and the field windings. 

In order to adjust the resistances R,,, Ry;, Ry, and Rys, 
we need an ammeter reading to at least 5 amps., and a milliam- 
meter reading to 150 milliamps. When charging 10 volts, 
we need a series resistance of about 1-5 ohms, which may be 
made of about 4 metres of 18 S.W.G. constantan. This will 
form R,.. As astart, about 5 metres might be taken, and, with 
the ammeter in series, the length should be reduced gradually 
until the current rises to 5 amps., with the accumulators 
practically completely discharged. To charge 6 volts, we 
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shall require about 2:5 ohms series resistance, so that R,, 
will have to have a resistance of about 1 ohm, that is, it will 
require nearly 3 metres of 18 S.W.G. constantan. Changing 
over the switch to the position for charging 6 volts we adjust 
Rys in the same way as R4p. 


A similar procedure is followed in adjusting R,, and R,;. 
The value of resistance required for each of these can most 
readily be obtained by using the series resistance provided 
for the B. T. H. gramophone motor which we use in this 
outfit. This resistance has a total value of 800 ohms, so that 
the resistance actually in use can be fairly closely estimated 
by a simple length measurement. The resistance is set at 
800 ohms, and put in circuit as R,, with the milliammeter in 
series. It is then cut out gradually until the current reaches 
130 milliamps., the batteries being nearly completely dis- 
charged. The amount of resistance left in circuit is estimated, 
and a length of 26 S.W.G. constantan (about 2-9 ohms per 
metre) is cut so as to give a rather larger value than is believed 
to be necessary. This can then be reduced tentatively as 
before. The same procedure is followed with R,;. 


The precise layout of the components of the battery charger 
is unimportant, the only point to be rememberd being that 
the valves themselves get very hot (particularly the 367), 
and they should therefore be placed as far away as possible 
from the wooden walls of the cabinet. Sheets of uralite may 
with advantage be fixed to the walls, and spaced away from 
them by about half an inch so as to allow a free circulation 
of air. 


The whole of the cabinet in which all this apparatus is housed 
is shown photographically in Fig. 6. In this photograph the 
lid-stay has been removed, and the lid stood vertically so as 
to show certain details which would otherwise be invisible, 
while the doors to the battery compartments have been left 
open. The inside dimensions of the body of the cabinet are 
32in. wide, 22in. deep from back to front, and 26in. high, 
while it is supported on 6in. legs, bringing the motor board 
to a height of 34in. above the floor. The internal space is 
divided horizontally by a substantial shelf, the upper surface 
of which is 10in. below the surface of the motor board. The 
space below this shelf is undivided, and access is given to it 
by two doors, separated by a narrow panel. It accommodates 
all the batteries, and is illuminated by a lamp fixed just behind 
the panel between the doors. The space above the shelf 
is divided into three parts. There is a ply-wood partition 
running the complete width of the cabinet, so as to allow a 
space 8in. wide to accommodate the amplifier chassis across 
the back, while there is a partition running at right angles 
to this and dividing the front portion of the cabinet into a 
left-hand portion about 14in. wide, and a right-hand portion 
about 18in. wide. This partition comes just under the left- 
hand edge of the panel which carries the pick-up arm. The 
right-hand compartment is used for the battery charging gear 
we have just described, while that to the left is occupied by 
the gramophone motor. Long slots are cut in the ply-wood 
partition which separates the amplifier compartment from the 
front compartments, so that the Belling-Lee plugs may be 
pushed into their sockets, and the horizontal partition is 
drilled in suitable piaces for the necessary leads to the batteries 
ete. All this drilling will be sufficiently obvious in the course 
of construction. 

The loud-speaker field leads are taken to a 5-amp. flush type 
two-pin plug mounted in the back wall of the lower compart- 
ment, while the external volume control leads are connected 
to a similar plug of 2 amp. size. The leads are removed from 
the Centralab ‘‘ Moduplug”’ which is used for this control, 
and the long leads referred to in the first of these articles are 
substituted. These leads can then be plugged into the 2-amp. 
plug on the back of the cabinet. For connecting the mains 
to the apparatus we need a plug which can be mounted on the 
cabinet, with the socket on the flexible lead. If direct current 


is used this plug should be non-reversible, but for an A.C. 
outfit this is not necessary. A suitable plug is sold by Messrs. 
Bulgin. Leads from this are taken round the walls of the 
lower compartment to a switch-type batten lamp-holder, and 
tappings are taken up through the floor of the upper 
compartments to feed the mains transformer and the electric 
gramophone motor. 

In order to provide illumination for. the turntable, an Osram 
‘Striplite > lamp is mounted in the lid, and this lamp can, 
in most cases, be used as a series resistance for the B. T. H. 
gramophone motor. Confining our attention to A.C. supplies, 
if the voltage is 200 or over, a lamp rated at 100 volts, 30 watts 
will be suitable. On a 200-volt supply one can dispense with 
the resistance supplied with the motor, but for higher voltages 
a small portion of this must be put in circuit. Since the 
motor takes a current of only 0-25 amp. the lamp will be a 
little under-run when it is adjusted to this value, but it will 
be found to give ample illumination for our purpose. If 
preferred, a lamp of 120 volts 30 watts, rating could be employed 
when the supply voltage is 230 or over. Such a lamp would 
obviously be burning at its normal rating when carrying a 
current of 0-25 amp. 

If the motor is to be run off lower A.C. voltages than 200, 
a different type of lamp will have to be employed, since 
‘“ Striplite > lamps of lower voltage consuming a suitable 
current are not available. In order to be suitable for our 
purpose a lamp must satisfy the following conditions: its 
voltage rating must be four, or just less than four, times its 
yrattage rating, and its voltage rating must be equal to or less 
than the difference between the supply voltage and 110 volts, 
the supply voltage being the greater. Thus, on a supply of 
150 volts A.C., a 40-volt, 10-watt lamp would be suitable 
without any additional resistance. In certain cases it will be 
necessary to put a small amount of the resistance supplied 
with the motor in the circuit. In all cases a periodicity of 50 has 
been assumed. For 100-cycle supplies the motor requires 
200 volts across its terminals. The motor is rated at 50 volts 
on D.C. supplies, and therefore, if D.C. is used we must 
subtract 59 instead of 110 from the supply voltage. 


The use of a lamp as a series resistance for the motor has, 
apart from the convenience of providing illumination for the 
turntable, one very definite advantage. The resistance of a 
metal filament lamp increases rapidly as the voltage rises, 
and this has the effect of providing a certain amount of 
compensation for variations in the supply voltage, for obviously 
when the supply voltage increases we need a higher resistance 
in series with the motor. The compensation is not, of course, 
complete. Owing to this big change in the resistance of a lamp 
with voltage (or temperature), when starting the motor with 
the lamp cold we are using much too low a series resistance, 
and we therefore give the motor and its associated gearing an 
unnecessarily big jerk. It is not likely that this would do any 
harm to the motor,-though it might lead to a little extra wear 
on the fibre gear wheel, but we have eliminated any risk by 
arranging to start the motor through a 1,000-ohm Centralab 
‘Giant Power” rheostat instead of using a simple on-off 
switch. In the ordinary way this resistance has no “ off” 
position. It is, however, a simple matter to contrive one by 
folding a piece of insulating paper or cloth over one end of the 
resistance element, fixing it in place with a bolt through the 
eyelet which holds down the end of the resistance wire. It 
will be found that the contact arm will ride up on to this 
insulating strip quite readily. 


As was pointed out in our report on the B. T. H. motor, it 
is necessary to connect a condenser of about 2 mfd. between 
one of the terminals and the frame in order to remove the last 
traces of audio-frequency interference. In the case of the 
particular sample we have in use it is the terminal nearest the 
motor board which must be so connected, but trial and error 
will show without any doubt which terminal is the right one. 
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FROM THE VERY BEGINNING 


By R. W. HALLOWS 


Another dialogue on the hows and whys of wireless. 


Even old hands 


will find these useful when they are asked to give explanations. 


my loud-speaker is able to reproduce what takes place 
in a broadcasting studio ? 

The processes are really very like those of which we make 
use when we speak over the ordinary telephone line—the 
main difference is that with the telephone line there is a wire 
connection, whilst in the reception of broadcasting the con- 
nection, as we saw last month, is by means of the ether. 

The thing that you speak into on the telephone is the 
microphone, isn’t it, and the thing that you hold to your 
ear is the receiver ? 

Yes. In the studio there is a much more elaborate micro- 
phone, and in your own room your loud-speaker is simply a 
glorified telephone receiver. Let’s deal with the telephone 
instrument first, and then you will not have much difficulty 
in following what happens in broadcasting. Do you know 
how speech sounds are produced ? 

I think so. The air from the lungs brushes past the vocal 
chords and makes them vibrate. 

Exactly. As they vibrate they agitate the air surrounding 
them, setting up waves. These are conveyed to the mouth, 
which forms a kind of trumpet, and from it to the air of the 
room. You can feel how strong the vibrations of the chords 
are if you put your hand on the back of a man with rather a 
deep voice when he is talking. 

Then waves from my vocal chords travel when I am using 
the telephone into the little funnel thing of the microphone ? 

They do, and, having passed through the mouthpiece, they 
strike the diaphragm to which they communicate similar 
vibrations. 

What does the diaphragm do ? 

When you lift the receiver off its hook you automatically 
switch on a current through the microphone. So long as the 
diaphragm does not move this current remains steady. 

What happens when it.moves ? 

Each movement causes the resistance to vary, and this 
means that there is a corresponding variation in the current 
through the instrument. If you make the sound “ah” your 
vocal chords transmit sound waves which cause the diaphragm 
to vibrate in exactly the same way as the chords themselves. 
Thus the current fluctuation through the microphone is varied 
exactly in accordance with the sound waves received, and 
the result is that the sound waves produce in the instrument 
copies of themselves in the form of electrical pulses. 

That’s quite clear. What happens next ? 

We won’t go into details, but the pulses travel over the line 
to the receiver of the person to whom you are speaking. 

And how does his receiver work ? 

In the receiver there is also a diaphragm, but this one is 
made of some magnetic metal, usually stalloy. It rests above 
the poles of a permanent magnet, and when sounds are not 
coming through it is bent slightly down towards these poles 
by their steady pull. 

But surely there is more than that in the receiver ? 

Yes. You know that if you wind an insulated wire into a 
coil and provide it with an iron core you obtain an electro- 
magnet by passing a current through it ? 

Yes, I know that. 

Well, each pole piece of the permanent magnet has a soft 
iron extension upon which is placed a coil. The windings of 


T= time I want to ask if you can tell me just how 


the coils are connected to the telephone line. Now think of 
one sound wave produced by your vocal chords and made by 
the microphone to cause a fluctuation in the line current. 

The “ crest ” of the sound wave, I suppose, causes the current 
to rise whilst the “trough” makes it fall ? 

We can put it in that way for the sake of simplicity. Actually 
the line current first increases in what we may call a positive 
direction, then falls to zero, then increases in a negative 
direction, and lastly returns again to zero. Now think what 
happens to the magnets of the receiver. 

I begin to have a glimmering, but please explain. 

When the direction of the current is such that the electro- 
magnets help the permanent magnets the diaphragm is pulled 
down below its normal position. At the end of the first half 
of the wave current changes its direction and the electro- 
magnets are now opposed to the permanent. The diaphragm 
of the receiver, therefore, springs to a position further away 
from the magnet poles than that which it normally occupies. 
The net result is that any to-and-fro movement of the micro- 
phone’s diaphragm causes an exactly similar movement of 
the diaphragm of the receiver. 

Then I suppose that the receiver diaphragm agitates the 
surrounding air, setting up sound waves which travel to the 
drum of the ear of the man to whom I am speaking ? 

That’s it exactly. Now we will think about the broadcasting 
studio. 

The performers speak or sing or play, don’t they, before the 
microphone ? 

Yes. As I said just now, it is a much more elaborate affair 
than that of the household telephone, because it has a far 
bigger task to perform. 

How exactly ? 

Well, the ordinary telephone is not concerned with quality. 
Its business is to help in the reproduction of intelligible speech 
and nothing more. The studio microphone must be able to 
reproduce speech and music with perfect quality. The Post 
Office telephone could not reproduce either a very high note 
or a very low one, and it has other imperfections, though it 
is quite good enough for its job. The studio microphone 
must be able to respond as nearly as possible equally to all 
kinds of sound-wave impulses. 

Yes, I follow that. 

The studio microphone duly translates speech sounds and 
musical sounds into electrical pulses. These are passed on to 
an amplifier which brings them up to the required strength. 
They are now ready to be used by the engineers in charge of 
the actual transmitter. 

What does the transmitter do ? 

Its primary function is to send out a carrier wave at the 
frequency allotted to the station with the proper power output. 
Imagine the carrier as a succession of waves whose crests and 
troughs rise and fall rhythmically and to an equal extent. 

I think I follow that. 

On this carrier the fluctuations due to the microphone’s 
electrical pulses are superimposed. Each sound wave appears 
as a tiny ripple in the carrier. 

And my receiving set ? 

If you tune in a station when the microphone is not in action, 
though the transmitter is at work, you hear nothing at all 
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except possibly certain small noises due to the generator. 
The carrier wave is then unmodulated. 

And when the microphone is in operation ? 

Then the carrier wave is modulated by the application to it 
of pulses due to sound waves, and you hear speech or music. 
Your loud-speaker, of whatever kind it may be, plays the same 
part as the telephone receiver by setting up sound waves 
with its cone or diaphragm. 

I gather, then, that the movement of the vocal chords of a 


m WW 


speaker produces a similar movement in the diaphragm of the 
microphone. This causes a corresponding fluctuation in the 
current through the instrument, which is superimposed on 
the carrier as a tiny wavelet. This wavelet. reaches my aerial 
and is passed on by the receiving set to the loud-speaker, 
which gives rise to a similar movement in the air of my room. 
This reaches my eardrum, and I hear the sound that started 
in the studio. 
Excellently put. 


You have it exactly. 


TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER. 


Pateits 


The early history of the gramophone is now veiled in a 
kind of romantic glamour. The memory of the race like that 
of the individual tends to cast out unpleasant experiences. 
But one has only to talk about old times with men like Henry 
Seymour and Louis Young to realise how unsavoury some 
of the early incidents must have been. Personal jealousies 
and financial intrigues of course played a large part ; but the 
principal causes of unpleasantness centred round the patent 
question, 


The master patents relating to mechanical reproduction 
have long since expired, and fortunately the most important 
improvement of recent years—the exponential horn—is not 
tied round about with conflicting patents. One important 
patent there is, namely, 245,415, by P. B. Flanders and the 
Western Electric Company, but even that seems to have been 
anticipated in its main claims by Hanna and Slepian’s paper, 
read before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
February, 1924. It relates to the optimum size of the mouth 
of a horn for minimum reflection of frequencies above the 
cut-off as determined by the rate of taper. The other horn 
patents deal principally with methods of folding, and though 
important in themselves and valuable to the owners they have 
not that general application which stifles competition. This is 
much the case, too, with regard to sound-boxes. The funda- 
mental principles seem to have been thoroughly covered by 
patents now expired, e.g., Bettini 12,762/89, Obelt 2,430/97, 
Bowley 11,747/99, Jones 14,287/99, Stroh 3,393/01, Coombs 
21,087/07, Lumiére 2,985/11. Modern patents relate rather 
to manufacturing developments, and are thus what one might 
term process patents rather than master patents. 


Incidentally, let me take this opportunity of advising readers 
that it is at least a million to one against any idea they may 
have for a new diaphragm being of commercial value. The 
properties required of a diaphragm are now thoroughly well 
understood, and it is very unlikely that any real developments 
will be made save by patient research undertaken in the 
laboratories of large firms with extensive facilities. There is 
one problem that calls for solution, namely, the determination 
of the best form of corrugation for light, thin diaphragms 
so as to give great stiffness towards the centre and great 
compliance at the edge; but this is a problem which cannot 
be satisfactorily disposed of until the theory of vibrations 
has been extended to corrugated diaphragms and practical 
experiments have been undertaken to check the conclusions. 
Anyone who has the notion of experimenting with composite 
materials made of sow’s ears or ox’s entrails should first fortify 
himself by an examination of previous patents in the Patent 
Office Library. In particular, he should not miss number 
6869/01. It reads like a recipe for a witch’s cauldron. 


In regard to wireless and radio-gramophones, however, 


the position is very different. The art is still young and many 
master patents still hold the field. Moreover, the whole 
field is dominated by two groups of large companies represented 
in England by the Marconi Company and Standard Telephones 
and Cables. The financial resources of these groups are such 
that in their hands patents which are weak, or even clearly 
invalid, have all the force and royalty-compelling power of 
sound patents. The small firm and the private inventor 
stand but little chance against these ‘juggernauts. Many 
rumblings and mutterings are to be heard in the trade ; but it 
is difficult to see what alteration of patent law would liberate 
industry from the domination of financial power. 

The position is not peculiar to this country. The same 
dissatisfaction is being violently expressed abroad. The 
following extract from the March Radio Broadcast (U.S.A.) 
is a balanced and temparate statement of the feelings of many 
American manufacturers on the matter: ‘“‘ One of the unfor- 
tunate features about the R.C.A. licence situation is the fact 
that their royalty rate is such a burden upon manufacturers 
that independent inventors have had the greatest difficulty 
in securing recognition. The R.C.A., on the other hand, 
collects huge royalties on patents, many of which have not 
been adjudicated. The industry has paid a toll of tens of 
millions for patent rights to the R.C.A. group. The companies 
from which the R.C.A. has procured its patent structure have 
spent substantial sums for research which have been hand- 
somely returned in commercial and manufacturing advantages 
and, what is more unusual, have also yielded immense royalty 
returns, although a very minor proportion of these patents 
have withstood the test of the courts.” 

It is very opportune, then, that at this juncture the Wireless 
and Gramophone Trader should have published a little sixpenny 
pamphlet explaining the patent position in relation to the 
Marconi licence. In it a patent expert briefly analyses the 
nineteen patents scheduled in the licence, and gives useful 
comments on their application and validity. It would appear 
that the only two patents which in present circumstances give 
much cause for heart-burning are those relating to resistance- 
capacity coupling and the Hull patent relating to the smoothing 
apparatus in an eliminator. The former, of course, can be 
avoided by using choke-capacity or transformer coupling, 
but the latter seems to defeat the author completely. I don’t 
know why. The patent itself acknowledges that chokes and 
condensers had previously been used for smoothing, so that 
the general idea is not novel; nor, so far as I can see, is 
the particular application. Dr. Ferranti appears to have been 
the first to use chokes and condensers for this purpose in his 
patent. Number 2313A of 1888. The claims there, however, 
are quite general, and there may possibly be some doubt as 
to their application to the Hull patent. But there can be 
little doubt about the anticipation contained in the German 
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patent of Koch and Stenzel, Number 198,123, dated December 
5th, 1906. Here we actually get curves, similar to oscillograph 
curves, showing the effect on the rectified current of using a 
choke-condenser smoothing system. If another edition of 
this valuable pamphlet is called for, as it undoubtedly should 
be for it is a pamphlet no serious student of wireless can afford 
to do without, I suggest that comments relating to these two 
patents should be included. 

To complete the review of the situation we now need a 
similar review of the fifty-odd patents controlled by Standard 
Telephones. In particular, we need authoritative statements 


on the push-pull patent, Number 275, of 1915, and on the radio- 
gramophone patent Number 195,589. Well informed people 
seem to be unanimous that the latter is so weak in its subject- 
matter as to be of extremely doubtful validity. The former 
deals with a method of push-pull which is not now used, so 
its bearing on the patent position would seem to depend on 
the general idea of push-pull, i.e., of having two valves coupled 
in such a way as to be 180° out of phase. But this was pre- 
viously described in patent Number 141,047. The convention 
date for this was May 18th, 1914, and the patent is, therefore, 
on the point of expiry. 


REPORTS BY OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


(Continued) 


The E.M.G. Mark X Model—£30. 


The Mark X model is one that continues in all respects 
to carry on the policy that gramophone connoisseurs have 
come to associate with the firm of E.M.G., which is that sound 
acoustic considerations must take complete precedence in the 
design. We have, therefore, a machine which might be 


described as somewhat freakish in appearance, judged by 
enthusiastic 


conventional standards. If you imagine an 
gramophile, fully versed in the acous- 
tical theory of the problem, setting out 
to design his own gramophone from first 
principles, he would probably create a 
machine not unlike this E.M.G. model, 
except that the Mark X bears no sign 


of the amateur about its beautiful 
workmanship. 
This machine might be described, 


catalogue-wise, as a vertical external 
horn table model. The horn rises from 
the back of the cabinet and gradually 
curves forward quite gracefully until the 
open mouth ends in a vertical plane 
nearly flush with the front edge of the 
cabinet, but at a considerable height 
above it. The horn has, of course, a 
true exponential rate of expansion, and 
ends with an opening of 26 inches in 
diameter. The tone-arm is coupled to 
the emerging horn by an internal U tube 
with the correct rate of expansion. 

The sound-box is hand made, and 
quite a slight inspection shows that it 
is well made. An ingenious feature is 
the provision of means for readily 
adjusting the compression of the gaskets. 
As the back and the front covers are 
made completely separate for this purpose, and are only held 
together by three slender screws, it seems to be rather important, 
when handling the sound-box with any force, to grip it only by 
the knurled edge provided for the purpose. The compliance of 
the sound-box, measured statically at a needle point 20 mm. 
from the pivots of the stylus bar is about 0.0020in. per ounce, 
which is quite a suitable value for present recording. Each 
box is adjusted individually to suit the type of needle most 
favoured by the purchaser. All the mechanical and cabinet 
work is of the highest class. 

As regards the performance of the machine, we may say 
at once that the Mark X, rather as we expected, is certainly 
right in the front rank. Although we have criticisms to 
express, these arise in consequence of the very high standard 
we feel justified in adopting in judging this machine. 





The quality of reproduction is so clearly ahead of that of 
any other commercial instrument at anything like the same 
price that the only standards of comparison on which we 
could base a proper appraisement were its predecessor from 
the same factory and our own recollections of original per- 
formances. As readers know, we have a very high opinion 
of the earlier (£18) machine, and we must confess that at first 
we were inclined to doubt whether the Mark X excels it 
quite in the ratio of the respective prices. But one must bear 
in mind that the nearer perfection we 
get in this as in other arts the more 
expensive each further improvement be- 
comes. Besides, the cabinet work in the 
Mark X is of a definitely higher quality ; 
indeed it is in the highest possible class. 

A comparison of the two machines 
reveals that the Mark X has the same 
clarity, resolving power, and general even 
response of its predecessor, and by virtue 
of its larger horn it explores the bass 
regions more effectively. On the other 
hand, with fibre needles at any rate, the 
sound projection seemed a trifle back- 
ward by comparison, and the extreme 
treble a little weak. 

This effect is possibly due in some 
measure to the unusual height of the 
mouth of the horn, since sound emerging 
from a hornis known to be fairly strongly 
directional. Furthermore, this property 
is more pronounced at the higher fre- 
quencies. We certainly came to the 
conclusion that the reproduction sounded 
distinctly better in a standing position 
or even standing on a chair, and we 
might pass on the suggestion to the 
makers that some experiments with a 
horn directed slightly downwards might prove interesting. 

On substituting a steel needle (Chromogram) for the fibre, 
using a box tuned for Burmese colour needles, a decided 
improvement was obtained, and we agreed unanimously that 
the reproduction was now remarkably fine. Indeed we hope 
our comments on the fibre performance will be correctly 
interpreted as of the nature of hypercriticism, arising princi- 
pally, as we have said, because of the very high standard 
adopted. The makers themselves state that this instrument 
is a reply to the challenge of the less expensive electrical 
reproducer, an uneven contest upon which we are venturing 
no opinion, having regard to the very variable quality of the 
latter at the present time. As an acoustical reproducer, 
however, in competition with all and sundry rivals, there is 
little doubt that this model would be a senior wrangler. 
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THE “VOX” RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 541.) 


Described by P. WILSON 


and the layout of the first example of this series of instru- 

ments. Before going on to wiring questions, there is one 
emendation I should make. One of my colleagues has pointed 
out that in the method described for ascertaining the length 
of resistance wire required for R;, the shunt for the milliam- 
meter M,, an error of 3 per cent. was introduced by the use 
of a voltage of only about 14, and a resistance of 1,000 ohms : 


[= the last issue I dealt with the general circuit considerations 
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one described. It is not really material for our present 
purpose that the meter should read accurately to 4 m.a. when 
on gramophone, but for its own sake accuracy in these matters 
is always worth cultivating. 

In the wiring we have borne in mind the possibility of the 
set being converted for mains operation with indirectly heated 
valves. Thus 5-pin valve-holders have been used, and the 
wiring for L.T.— has been carried out in full without making 


Te G.8.-35 





Fie. 3. 


there is a difference in the resistance of the meter circuit, 
shunted and unshunted, of 30 ohms or so, and this is nearly 
3 per cent. of the total. A better plan would certainly be 
to use the 150-volts H.T. battery with a 100,000-ohms resistance 
in series with the meter—the resistances R, or R,, will do for 
the purpose. In that event the difference of 30 ohms would 
be a very small fraction of the total. This arrangement is 
certainly more satisfactory and should be used in place of the 


use of the metal box in any way. In this particular respect 
the wiring differs at first sight from the circuit diagram given 
in Fig. 1, where the various by-pass condensers, etc., are 
shown connected to L.T.— and thence to H.T.— and earth. 
In the wiring diagram shown in Fig. 3, on the other hand, 
these connections are made either to the metal box or directly 
to the Kathode terminals which are all earthed. The H.T.— 
socket is mounted directly on the metal box, as are also the 
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G.B.-+ and the earth sockets. All the other sockets (including 
L.T.—) are insulated from the box by bushes, the connections 
between L.T.— and the Kathodes being made by links at 
each valve-holder. When the set is converted to A.C. opera- 
tion, therefore, the only alterations to be made in the wiring 
will be the removal of these links, one or two slight altera- 
tions in the L.T. +line and the introduction of another resistance 
and condenser in the detector compartment in order to 
stabilise the voltage to the detector valve. 


One or two other poitits about the wiring should also be 
mentioned. As far as possible all the signal-potential wiring, 
whether from anodes or grids, has been carried out above the 
metal baseboard, and all the H.T. and L.T. wiring underneath 
the baseboard. In this way a good deal of interaction is 
avoided and stability is enhanced. Most of this below base 
wiring is not shown in Fig. 3, because the precise routes are 
not important. It should be observed, however, that it will 
be of distinct advantage, if the set comes to be used for A.C. 
valves, to have the L.T.— and L.T.+ wires grouped together 
and the H.T.+ wires nicely separated from them. Crossings 
sometimes cannot be avoided, and, of course, all the wires, 
unless connected directly to earth, should be well insulated 
with Sistoflex or similar sleeving. The thing to be careful 
about is that the H.T.+ wires do not run for any considerable 
distance parallel and in close proximity to the L.T.+ or L.T.— 
wires. 


At convenient places under the baseboard, preferably under 
the L.F. end of the set, three terminal strips of the type shown 
in Fig. 4 are secured at the ends by means of serews which 
fasten down one or other of the above baseboard components. 
These are extremely useful anchorages for the L.T.+, L.T.— 
and H.T.+ leads respectively. Three small 6 B.A. terminals 
on each strip will suffice, and provided the strips run clear 
of the various fixing screws and of the holes in the baseboard 
through which the various leads come, their precise position 
does not matter. 
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Fie. 4. 


Terminal Strip (for H.T. +, or L.T. +, or L.T.—) fixed to under- 
side of base. 

N.B. Terminal Screws are counter-sunk in the ebonite and 
the recesses over the heads are filled with wax. 


It will be noticed that the Varley output choke has four 
terminals, two labelled ‘‘ High’’ and two labelled ‘‘ Low” ; 
these are for matching to relatively high or low resistance 
speakers, though it should be noted that this does not mean 
high or low resistance in the sense used in regard to moving 
coil speakers; if a low-resistance moving coil is used it is 
better to have an output transformer of suitable ratio in the 
set in place of the choke-condenser feed. Only high-resistance 
moving coil speakers can be used with the latter, but in that 
ease alternative choke values may be an advantage, and it is 
wise to connect the necessary wires to all four terminals on the 
choke, so that the high or low pair may be connected to the 
condensers as may be more suitable; the other two can be 
left in the air, but, of course, not in contact either with each 
other or with the box or any other wire or component. 


As regards the connections to the P, P, and P, terminals 
of the intervalve coil reference should be made to the remarks 
at the top of page 540 


A full list of components, apart from batteries, and the 
approximate prices are given below. Unfortunately, one 
component, R,,, was accidently omitted from the caption 
to Fig. 2 on page 541. This is the Wearite 4-ohm rheostat, 
used for switching on and off the L.T. current. If the set 


is converted to A.C. later, this component would be omitted, 
and a switch incorporated in the mains leads. The Belling- 
Lee dial indicators have not been shown in any of the diagrams. 
They are, of course, fixed to the panel immediately above the 
components to which they relate. 





2 -0005 Polar Ideal Condensers 

1 -0001 Polar Differential Condenser 

3 1-mfd. Mansbridge Condensers 

6 2-mfd. (500-volt Test) Condensers 

1 4-mfd. (500-volt Test) Condenser 

1 Varley Dual Wave Aerial Coil 

1 Varley Dual Wave Intervalve Coil 

1 R.I. H.F. Choke “- 

1 Ferranti A.F.3 Transformer 

1 Varley Push-Pull Input Transformer 

1 Varley Push-Pull Output Choke.. 

1 Wearite D.P.D.T. Rotary Switch 

1 Wearite 600-ohm Decoupling Resistance 
1 Wearite 4-ohm Rheostat .. 3 

6 Graham-Farish Ohmite Resistances 

1 Electrad Potentiometer, 50,000 ohms 

1 Electrad Variable Resistance, 50,000 ohms 
5 Benjamin Valve Holders me bie 
1 Ferranti 0-2 Milliammeter 

1 Ferranti 0-100 Milliammeter 

1 
1 
5 
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11 Eelex Plugs and Sockets .. 
Paroussi Metal Box a she - 
Belling-Lee Dial Indicators - oe 
(Aerial, H.F. Tuner, Volume, Reaction, 
On—Off) 
1 Mazda 8.G. 215 Valve... % >» ses 
1 Marconi-Osram L.210 Valve ss os 8.240: 3 
1 Marconi-Osram P.215 Valve 012 6 
2 Mazda P.240 Valves 110 0 
£21 6 9 
a ree 
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Celestion—A Correction 


In the report on the Celestion Electrical Reproducers which 
appeared in our March issue (page 475) the valve employed 
in the output stage of the Standard radio-gramophone and 
the electrical reproducer was stated to be a Mullard 154V. 

This was, obviously, an error; the valve used is a Mullard 
D020, 


Decca Electrical Instruments 


The full range of Decca radio sets and electrical reproducers 
is admirably portrayed in the new brochure just published 
by the Decca Company. 

The instruments include portable radio sets, electric gramo- 
phones and radio-gramophones, varying in price from a modest 
16 guineas for the smallest portable up to 95 guineas for the 
largest radio-gramophone. A fairiy detailed description of 
each model is also given, which should not fail to interest our 
*‘ electrical’ readers. 


—— 
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NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 


(Continued from page 475.) 


The Dulcetto Radio-Gramophone 


There are one or two noteworthy features about this instru- 
ment. The first is that it is a mains set operating with only 
about 150 volts H.T. The second is that the output stage 
consists of two pentode valves in parallel feeding into a Rola 
(American) moving-coil speaker. The most interesting of all, 
however, is that a Novotone compensator is interposed between 
pick-up and amplifier. A scratch filter is also incorporated. 
I have no inside information on the point, but I surmise that 
in the design and construction of the instrument the Dulcetto- 
Polyphon Company have had the co-operation of Gambrell 
Brothers, who of course have an experience of the use 
of pentodes in mains sets which is second to none. 

The general circuit design is conventional: screened-grid 
H F. grid-leak detector (with reaction), transformer coupled. 
to the output stage. The panel layout is neat and convenient. 
The loud-speaker grille occupies the whole of the front of the 
cabinet with the exception of two small circular panels to left 
and right. The tuning controls and wave-change switch are 
on the left and the mains switch, fuses and tone controls are 
on the right. A B.T.H. pick-up and arm and a Garrard 
universal electric motor complete the equipment. Models are 
available for either A.C. or D.C. mains, the price being £80 
(A.C.) and £75 (D.C.). 





Owing to the prevalence of electrical machinery in the 
neighbourhood of the showrooms, I was not able to have a really 
satisfactory demonstration of the radio side of the equipment, 
at any rate so far as distant station reception was concerned. 
But the general design seems to safeguard that. In the 
circumstances, I was more interested in the quality of reproduc- 
tion with records. It is a fairly common experience that 
pentode sets give a tone which is inclined to be keen and on 
the whole rather coarse in the treble. -I did not find this here. 
In fact the best results seemed to be obtained with the scratch 
filter practically full out. In those conditions the treble 
was clean and vigorous but not by any means edgy. The 
bass, though resonant, was not boomy, but I must confess that 
I should have liked to hear more discrimination of instru- 
mental detail down in the lower regions. On the whole, then, 
my impression is that this radio-gramophone achieves a good 
commercial standard. It has no definite vices, while on the 
other hand it has some undoubted virtues, notably in the 
facility of general tone control. 

The Dulcetto cinema equipment is built on rather different 
lines. There are four valves, three of them being Mullard 
D.O. 20.8 arranged in parallel in the last stage. The power- 
handling capacity is, therefore, considerable, though not more 
than is required for public address work. The quality of 


reproduction seemed to me decidedly good. All the amplifier 
components, except the valves, are fitted into a metal case 
which can be disconnected and replaced in a few seconds in the 
event of anything going wrong. There are two Garrard 
electric motors, two B.T.H. pick-ups with a fader between, 
and two Rola moving-coil speakers. The A.C. equipment is 
priced at £120. For use with D.C. mains a rotary converter is 
supplied at an extra cost of £15. 


Tyrela Gramophone Model 66 


This is an ordinary acoustic gramophone of plain but 
pleasing design. The cabinet, whose dimensions are 384 inches 





high, 22 inches wide and 21 inches deep, is sturdily built and 
well finished. It can be obtained in oak or mahogany. 

The motor is a double spring Garrard, which is fairly 
silent (no motor is absolutely silent) and its power is such that 
the variation in speed, throughout a 12-inch record, is negligible. 
The tone-arm is S shaped, and is of medium bore and taper. 
The lateral movement of this is very free, but not loose. This 
is all to the good. But it would be preferable to use a tone- 
arm on which the sound-box rises parallel to itself, so that the 
needle enters the groove vertically. The sound-box, which is 
labelled ‘‘ Tyrela,”’ is of the ‘‘ Limit ”’ type. 

The alignment error was a little excessive on the outside edge 
of a 12-inch record, but much less on the inside, which is more 
important. It was not practicable to make any inspection of 
the internal horn, but readers must take the maker’s word for 
it that it is made of sheet metal, is of exponential taper and 
has an opening at the mouth of approximately 20 inches by 
17 inches. The general performance of the instrument is 
definitely good; a pleasing, not too keen, treble and a bass 
nicely, if not strongly, suggested. It is said that the bass 
cut-off is somewhere round about 180 cycles. The volume is 
ample for any ordinary living room. The prices are 13 guineas 
in mahogany and 12 guineas in oak. 
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The Tyrela Radio-Gramophone 


Two models are available, one for A.C. and the other for 
D.C. The model under review is a D.C. job. The cabinet is a 
large pedestal type finished in oak. Here again the finish 
and general construction is good. The polish is not of the 
‘“‘treacly’’ kind. The circuit is one that seems to be fairly 
popular in moderately priced radio-gramophones and consists 
of ascreened-grid H.F. stage, grid-leak detector with differential 
reaction, and two Pentodes in parallel in the output stage, 
which is transformer coupled to the detector. A Westinghouse 
metal rectifier is used in the mains unit, and other components 
bear the names of well-known makers such as Ferranti trans- 
former, resistances and condensers, Jackson Bros. & Pye 
variable condensers, Centralab and Electrad variable resistance 
and Varley Output Choke. The electric motor is a Garrard, 
and the pick-up and arm are B.T.H. The loud-speaker is a 
Baker’s 1930 super-power model, which the Expert Committee 
declare to be one of the best they have yet tested. The control 
panel is placed on the front of the cabinet, above the speaker 
grille, and is protected when notin use by two smalldoors. The 
tuning condensers are ganged together and are operated from a 
single drum dial, but a small trimming condenser is incorporated 
to keep these in step. Other controls include wave-length 
change and mains switch, radio to gramophone switch, reaction 
control and separate volume controls for radio and gramophone. 
It was quite evident that the smoothing arrangements were 
efficient, as ripple and hum from the mains were practically 
inaudible. On the radio side, the two Brookman’s trans- 
missions could easily be separated, and both were received at 
very good strength ; far too much, in fact, to be comfortable. 
Under normal conditions it should be possible to receive a 
number of foreign broadcasts, though a great deal will depend 
on local conditions. On both radio reception and record 
reproduction a well-balanced tone is maintained. One of the 


instrument’s strong points is the reproduction of piano records, . 


providing, of course, that the recording itself is good. A record 
of Mischa Levitzki playing Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6. was 
reproduced remarkably well. This good piano reproduction 
is in no small way due to the excellence of the speaker. A 
soprano record revealed just a little hardness of tone, not much, 
but noticeable. The bass is commendably good, and without 
fluff. The price of this instrument is £52 10s. in oak and £55 
in mahogany. When one considers the pros and cons of these 
two Tyrela productions, it can be said that at the prices they are 
good value. 


The Ecko S.G.P.3 Receiver 


This is another of those receivers that have become more 
familarly known as ‘“‘ Pentode Sets.”’ It is housed in a walnut 
cabinet, the front of which serves as the panel. A.C. and D.C. 





models are available. In both cases the radio and audio- 
frequency circuits are the same, and only the mains units 
differ. A Westinghouse metal rectifier provides the H.T. 
in the A.C. model. The valves used in this are, one Mullard 
screen-grid 8.4 V., a Mullard 354 V. as detector, and a P.M.24, 
in the output stage. In the D.C. model a P.M. 14, a P.M. 4 DX. 
and a P.M.24 occupy the same respective positions. The 


skeleton circuit, then, of both models is one screened grid 
H.F. stage, transformer-coupled to a grid-leak detector, with 
differential reaction, transformer coupled to a pentode output 
stage. Both the aerial coil and the H.F. transformer are 
completely screened by circular aluminium cases. The variable 
condensers are ganged together and are operated by one drum 
dial. The contro] on the extreme left of the panel rocks the 
stator of one of the condensers, so that it is possible to keep 
the tuning in step throughout the whole of the scale. The 
remaining controls on the front of the cabinet are wave-change 
switch, bottom centre,and reaction control on the extreme right. 
The mains switch and a knob which the makers call the 
‘* selectivity and volume control, ’ are fitted on the left-hand side 
of the cabinet. This knob operates a small mica dielectric 
condenser which is evidently a variable aerial coupler. The 
valve compartment is situated on the underside of the cabinet, 
the valves being protected by a removable board. The mains 
transformer is of the universal type with tappings for voltages 
from 200-250 volts and 40-100 cycles, but a separate model is 
supplied for voltages between 100 and 120, 40-100 cycles. 
Three smoothing sockets are also provided on the A.C. model 
so that the user can select the best socket most suitable to 
the particular mains, and an alternative earth connection is 
fitted to the D.C. model. Three loud-speaker sockets, and 
pick-up sockets are common to both receivers. The set 
actually tested was an A.C. instrument. Tested first on an 
ordinary indoor aerial whose effective length was about 10 feet, 
the volume from the Brookman’s Park transmitters and 5XX 
was ample without resorting to reaction. By careful operation of 
the various controls including reaction, 5GB and later, Radio- 
Paris, were tuned in at moderate strength. Selectivity was re- 
markably good. Thisis a very commendable performance on an 
aerial of this type, for it must be remembered our offices are 
not exactly well situated for radio reception; there is a large 
power station less than 50 yards away, the building itself 
is steel constructed, and in the midst of metal-framed buildings. 
Tested later on an outside aerial, the volume was very noticeably 
increased while the tuning was flattened out, though the regional 
transmitters could still be separated easily. In all, eight or 
nine stations were received, and this under anything but ideal 
conditions. There is enough power to operate a moving-coil 
speaker at good volume, though not enough to load the 
speaker fully. Sockets are provided on both models for the 
attachment of a pick-up, but it will be necessary to fit some 
form of volume control across the pick-up, as the maximum 
amplification is such that the amplifier is overloaded on heavy 
recordings. The quality of both radio reception and record 
reproduction is quite good, though with some speakers it may 
be found that the treble is on the keen side. This quality 
is not unusual with pentode sets and it is worth while to take 
some pains to get a speaker to suit. What is required is a 
speaker with a good breadth of tone but with no resonant 
peaks in the region between 2,500 and 3,500 cycles. 
The price of each model is £21 royalties included. 


E.M.G 


FIBRE NEEDLES 


were always 
THE BEST 


now they are 
BETTER THAN EVER 
White: 2/6 for 100 
Treated: 2/- for 50 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed tothe Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. } 


PATTI AND HER GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srr,—I read with interest Mr. Herman Klein’s letter 
to you. 

Gelestoncele I did not read Mr. Klein’s Biography of 
Patti, or I should have been tempted to have informed him 
that his account of that great singer’s experience of making 
records for the first time was quite inaccurate. 

He states that it was two or three days after she had finished 
making the records before she had heard one. This is not in 
accordance with the facts of the case. I can tell you exactly 
what did occur, as I happened to spend nearly a week at 
Craig-y-nos Castle for the purpose of accompanying Madame 
Patti when she felt inclined to attempt to make records. 

It is quite true that she had a great prejudice against the 
gramophone, and even whilst I was staying with her she 
continually expressed astonishment that I should have any 
admiration for such an ‘“ abomination.” 

However, after I had been there a day or two, the good news 
came that she would consent to try and make a record. 

The necessary apparatus had been fixed up in a small room, 
and from the moment that she began to sing there was not a 
single person present excepting myself at the piano. 

After she had made the record she insisted on it being 
played back to her. It was explained to her that this would 
mean that the record would be destroyed and made useless, 
but she was adamant on the point. 

Accordingly, it was played back, and it was at that moment 
(and not two or three days afterwards, as Mr. Klein asserts) 
that Patti turned to me and said: ‘‘ Ah, mon Dieu! maintenant 
je comprends pourquoi je suis Patti! Mon cher, quelle voix ! 
Quelle artiste!” 

Let me add at once that this was said in a very naive manner, 
as if she were speaking of somebody else. There was not a 
touch of conceit to be traced. 

She was such a great artist that she knew exactly what 
great singing was. This was the first time she had heard the 
voice and phrasing of Patti, and her expression of admiration 
was entirely due, to my mind, to the fact that she was listening 
to one of the very greatest artists of all time. 

Even her husband, Baron Cederstrém, was not present 
on this occasion by her express desire. But the recorder 
was Mr. Fred Gaisberg, who was on the other side of the 
thin partition which divided the recording room from the 
machine, and he can vouch that my story is accurate and 
not exaggerated. 

I have never repeated this little history without assuring 
my audience of Patti’s habitual modesty, and I think every- 
body will agree that the emotion of hearing her own voice 
reproduced for the first time in her life was more than sufficient 
to cause her little outburst, which was really touching in its 
simplicity. 

I do not know who Mr. Klein’s informant was, but he or 
she was certainly not present on the occasion to which I refer. 
— my dear Mr. Klein, my memory has not played me a 
trick ! 

Yours faithfully, 


LANDON RONALD, 


(Mr. Klein writes :—It was very wrong of my old friend 
Sir Landon Ronald not to have read my biography of Patti, 
because it was written at her reiterated request and she would 
not have liked him to be unacquainted with all the authoritative 
information which it contains. If he were to do so even now, 
he would perceive (as I have done since reading his letter) 
that the occasion of the exclamation which he has quoted 
both in English and French was entirely distinct from that 
referred to in my Reign of Patti. And evidently there were 
two such occasions—one immediately after ‘she had made 
the record, when it was ‘‘ played back” for her; the other 
when, a few days later, she was descending the staircase at 
Craig-y-Nos Castle and there fell upon her ears the sounds of 
her own voice reproduced from a gramophone for the first time. 

By then Sir Landon had probably left the Castle and never 
heard the second exclamation at all. Anyhow, my informant 
was unquestionably present when it was uttered. The blame 
for the two being confounded rests entirely with Sir Landon 
Ronald—(1) for not having read my biography ; (2) for not 
having clearly indicated the occasion in his speech as he has 
done in the above letter; and (3) for making no reference in 
the former to the naive or jocular manner in which Mme. Patti 
spoke of her voice and her artistry. Had he hinted at this 
last even in the slightest degree, for the information of his 
innocent audience, I think, Sir, I should never have thought 
it necessary to address a letter to you on the subject. Both 
Sir Landon and I knew the diva too well for such a defefice to 
be essential. ] 


LOUD RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Deak Sir,—Being a true musical lover and also a great 
gramophone enthusiast, I wish to express my complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Anderson’s critical remarks regarding the over- 
loudness of most modern recording, and am sure that all 
true musical lovers can never thank him enough for all he 
might yet say regarding the same evil. 

What the recording companies have in mind, or what their 
aim is in producing such over-amplified records, I do not 
know, and would stay very grateful to anyone who would let 
me know. 

Is it for home uses that we want such loud recording ? 
I’m sure that it’s not, because the man who buys records and 
loves music will want them for the good music he can get 
out of them and not for the amount of noise they'll give him, 
and if it isn’t the real musical lover that buys records of good 
music who ever will? Also, I’m sure that most people cannot 
afford to have a very big room where to put their gramophone, 
and will have to put up with a middle sized or a small one 
where the noise will be so much as to drive them out of it, as 
Mr. Anderson remarks, and as has happened to myself. Can 
one possibly enjoy music this way ? At least I cannot. 

Is it for public hall performances that they want such 
loud records? Here yet I cannot find a reason for such over- 
amplification, because who’d ever think nowadays of giving 
one of those performances with an acoustical gramophone 
when there are electrical ones that can give all the amount of 
sound you need or want ? 

Some might reply that for very loud records one has half- 
tone or soft-tone needles, but even with half-tone needles 
some records sound too loud, and soft-tone needles never give 
absolutely perfect results, and the needle has a tendency to 
chatter in the groove. And fibre needle users, such as myself, 
what are they to do ? 

I possibly cannot understand the need of such loud record- 
ings, only if it is to spoil some records that otherwise might 
have been splendid, and I do hope that Mr. Anderson will go 
on speaking against it, and that the recording companies will 
pay some attention to his critic remarks. 

Yours faithfully, 


Lisbon. F, Arouca, 
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ORGAN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Six,—The opinions of Mr. Harvey Grace on organ 
recording, now that they have found their way into a practical 
gramophone journal, call for obvious criticism. Mr. Grace 
lists a series of unbridled objections against the recording of 
church and cathedral organs, and his alternative is a specially 
built organ in a specially constructed studio. His objections 
are headed by “ the ten-seconds echo,” the scattered disposi- 
tion of the average organ, and the gramophone’s present 
inability to reproduce the pedal bass and diapason tone. I 
have just timed the echo of my most reverberant organ record, 
and find its duration to be slightly more than three seconds. 
I mention this point only by way of holding a mirror to Mr. 
Grace’s exaggerated intolerance of the present methods and 
his impatience with progress because it is slow. 

His first and second objections Mr. Grace regards as “‘ of 
course, insuperable.”’ He is seen, therefore, to be remarkably 
sceptical about recording possibilities in the future. A system 
which shall some day render echo impalpable, and a combina- 
tion of microphones which shall eventually record all parts of 
any organ at something approaching their proper value, are 
to him utterly beyond hope. Or, anyway, he wants his studio 
organ built and tried out on the suffering gramophonist. 

Mr. Grace, however, like other crusaders, too readily sup- 
poses that his “‘ way out ’’ will prove a panacea for organ ills. 
None of this tonal misrepresentation, he infers, will afflict his 
studio organ records. The diapason difficulty will presumably 
magically disappear. Our gruesome experiences with studio- 
recorded orchestras and choruses do not indicate that we may 
hope for all this. It is much too easy, this tagging of faults, 
tonal misrepresentations, keen string tone, etc., on Bungay 
Cathedral and the concert halls. A critic in quite a good 
Sunday paper recently decided that a “ rattle,”’ subsequently 
mitigated by using a fibre needle, was ‘“‘ due, no doubt, to 
recording in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester.’’ Similarly, 
the present deficiency of the pedal bass must not be blamed 
by Mr. Grace on Bungay Cathedral. It is a fundamental 
shortcoming of the current stage of recording and reproducing, 
and if Mr. Grace imagines he is going to conjure for us the 
pedal bass by means of his studio organ, he is due to be sadly 
disillusioned. 

The truth is, that the evidence we have goes but to show 
that all these “‘ specially constructed studios,” far from abating 
any deficiencies, have only added palpable artificiality, dis- 
tortion, disproportionate response, and a host of other unwel- 
come drawbacks to the tale. In short, stronger hopes of real 
progress are held out by the fairly general method of schooling 
the recording to do increasing justice to the regular perform- 
ance than by jury-rigging the performance to suit the recalci- 
trant microphone. 

Yours faithfully, 


Abergele. H. G. WaRwIcK. 


(Mr. Harvey Grace writes :— 


In reply to Mr. Lake’s letter in the December number, I am 
sorry to say that I have not heard the record made by Dr. 
Marchant. It somehow got left out of my review parcel. 
Reports speak so highly of it that it is clearly exceptional. 
But the main point of my article was that first-rate organ 
records ought to be common, not exceptional. We shall 
never reach that point so long as gramophonists are easily 
satisfied. 

As to Mr. de Brisay’s view (also in the December number) 
that recording companies are not likely to go to the expense 
of special studios, I can only say that I have lately heard of 
two companies who have such studios under consideration ; 
and I believe that at least one German firm already has an 
organ studio in use. The prospect of hearing all organ music 


“through the mouthpiece of one builder and in an unvarying 
setting’ does not worry me. My sole concern is that the 
music shall be first-rate, well played, and clearly recorded. 
All the variety a reasonable hearer can ask for is provided 
by the music and the rota of players ; and provided the organ 
came from any one of our six best English builders I shouldn’t 
care tuppence which of the six got the contract. 

Mr. Warwick seems angry with me, I don’t know why. 
Nor do I understand why my opinions should have to wait 
till they appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE before they could be 
challenged. In regard to the ten-seconds echo, my reference 
was to the echo of the building, not of the record. I have 
heard a record of the Liverpool Cathedral organ, and I have 
also had the pleasure of playing on the instrument. I counted 
ten seconds while the sound was hanging round the building, 
but I couldn’t count any while the record was on. There was 
too much confusion. 

For the benefit of Mr. Warwick and others who think I 
am too hard to please, let me say that one of our finest English 
concert organists recently told me that he had just made 
some records that did him, the instrument, and the music so 
little justice that he would not consent to their being put on 
the market. The company concerned was satisfied, however ; 
and had the records been published we should no doubt have 
heard the usual chorus of praise from reviewers and gramo- 
phonists who apparently think that good intentions and 
plenty of bulletin blurb suffice. A friend of mine lecturing 
to a gramophone society recently put on a series of records 
of various kinds. After specimens of chamber, orchestral, and 
vocal solo reproductions had called forth admiration, he 
played a good average organ record, with the remark, ‘‘ There, 
ladies and gentlemen, you have heard what the gramophone 
can do for most kinds of instruments. Now hear what it does 
for the organ !”’ 

Finally, as an old organist whose lifelong affection for the 
instrument refuses to die down, I want to see the organ and 
its repertory appreciated by the vast public that does not 
hear it in situ. I don’t feel that this cause is helped by the 
gramophone so long as the great majority of organ records 
are both blurred and bassless. | 


THE QUEST. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEaR Sir,—I was rather surprised that you gave space to 
the correspondent who asked for some of ‘‘ the other ’’ Schubert 
symphonies, as it shows his ignorance of these works, which 
are immature and of little interest to-day. By the same 
token, because a certain opera called Faust has achieved an 
enormous popularity in the seventy-odd years of its existence 
and has been recorded complete, we should have complete 
recordings of Sapho, Mireille and Le tribut de Zamora. 

One of the peculiarities of human nature is that it has a 
tendency to laud everything to which a celebrated name is 
attached. Thus much inferior work manages to get by under 
the cover of the name. Why should such a condition exist 
when there is so much undiscovered beauty ? Lately we have 
had three works by Vivaldi on records, and a lot of folks are 
beginning to realise that J. S. Bach had a contemporary who 
wrote music that is sometimes superior to that of the Grand 
Old Man. (Gottlieb Muffat was another: how many know 
his charming clavier suites published by Artaria in 1896 ? 
Those who do not have a treat in store for them.) 

I am glad that your Editor-in-Chief has been gradually won 
over to the cause of contemporary British music. I hope 
that he will make amends for his comparative indifference 
towards even the best of the recorded works in the early days 
of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Yours faithfully, 


New York City. HENRY S. GERSTLE. 
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GREAT MELODIES. 


(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. ) 


n 


Dear Str,—Thinking over the most beautiful melodies ever 
written, and allotting one melody to each composer, it has 
occurred to me to send you the following list, which may 
interest your readers. I cannot hope that I shall find any- 
thing like agreement among them, but it may be interesting 
to see if the selection can be substantially bettered. I have 
selected twelve composers at random, and have put after the 
name of each the melody I, personally, consider to be his 
best. (I have confined myself to instrumental and orchestral 
works.) Here is my list, not necessarily in order of merit :— 

Schumann.—Papillons, Op. 2. (The whole of this is sheer 
delight. ) 

Chopin.—Prelude No. 17, Op. 28, Allegretto in A flat. 

Brahms.—Andante (first movement) from ‘“* Horn” Trio in 
E flat. (Particularly ‘‘ third’’ subject.) 

Bach.—Aria in G. (A wonderful retort to those who say 
he couldn’t write melody.) 

Beethoven.—Adagio from ‘‘ Emperor” Concerto. 

Elgar.—Variation 12 from “ Enigma’”’ Variations. 

Debussy.— Arabesque No. 1. (Surely the most melodious 
and lovely of all his work.) 

Schubert.—Andante from Trio in B flat, Op. 99. 

Tchaikovsky.—Andante Cantabile from Quartet, Op. 11. 
(Though fast becoming hackneyed. ) 

Handel.—Largo. (Already hackneyed, but it must find a 
place.) 

Haydn.—Andante Cantabile from Quartet, Op. 76 (? No. 5). 

Mozart.—M inuetto from “ Clarinet” Quintet. 

Well, who can allot a better selection of melodies to these 
twelve composers ? 





Yours faithfully, 


Newbury. Witriam 8. C. WALKER. 


ACCOMPANIMENT RECORDS. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR S1R,—-When will one of the companies be enterprising 
enough to make some records of sopg accompaniments ? 
The suggestion has been made before, and, I believe, actually 
tried in the early days of the gramophone—perhaps with small 
success ; but there are now so many more gramophones in 
existence, and so many more of their owners are genuine lovers 
of music, that it is worth trying again. 

After the Editor’s severe remarks about drawing-room 
singers in the April number, one hesitates to raise this issue. 
But there are many of us who yearn to express the music 
that is in them in this innocent way ; an audience is unneces- 
sary, «N accompanist is essential, but generally difficult to 
find. Think of the thrill of singing lieder to a competently 
played piano accompaniment; and if the piano can be so 
recorded, why not an orchestra too, and let us try our hand 
at opera ? 

The H.M.V. company have somethirg similar already in 
their six records made for the Boy Scouts’ Association. I 
have found these very useful in teaching boys to sing, though 
perhaps not so useful as Stuart Robertson’s and John Goss’s 
records of the actual songs and sea-shanties. All these Scout 
records, however, have the melody hammered out in the 
upper octaves with one finger by someone else, while the 
accompaniment is played below (at least, that is what it 
sounds like). 

Maybe, if any company will adopt this suggestion, they 
will be encouraging the amateurs in a secret vice. But still, 
they will at least be helping them to keep it secret. 


Yours faithfully, 
Streatham, S.W.16. (Rev.) WiLFRID H. OLDAKER. 


ZOGERND LEISE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Klein and the Parlophone commentator 
appear to be uncertain as to the identity of this work. It is 
Opus 135, and its origin is interesting. The poem is by Grill- 
parzer, and both words and music were specially written at 
the request of Anna Froéhlich to celebrate the sixteenth birth- 
day (August llth, 1827, according to my edition of Grill- 
parzer) of Louise Gosmar, afterwards married to the Leopold 
von Sonnleitner who had done so much towards getting the 
Erlking published. How Schubert set the poem almost at 
sight is told by Grove, Mr. Capell (Schubert’s Songs, p. 17) 
and Mr. Newman Flower, but only the last gives (pp. 173 ff.) 
the amusing and characteristic anecdote about the second 
performance. Anna Frohlich was so charmed with the song 
that she arranged for her sister Josephine and pupils to give 
it again before a larger audience in a hall. Schubert, who 
had failed to turn up on the first occasion, promised solemnly 
to play the accompaniment. But again the hour came without 
the man. Ignominiously unearthed from the Zur Hiche he was 
escorted to the piano; having played he was much moved 
and said, ‘‘I did not know it was so beautiful.”” Some six 
months later he thought it worthy of a place in the programme 
of his one and only concert (March 26th, 1828). Mr. Flower 
gives the opus number as 134, and in his index there seems to 
be confusion of this serenade with the well-known one from 
the Schwanengesang. 

Yours faithfully, 

Chiswick, W.4. C. SULLY. 
P.S.—Since the above was written I have been able to refer 
to the Thematisches Verzeichniss of Nottebohm, which gives 
the following dates:—(a) on the M.S. (first version for male 
chorus) July, 1827; (b) the birthday celebration, Aug. 11th; 
(c) first public performance, Jan. 24th, 1828. 


Words and translation can be obtained on application to 
The Parlophone Co., 81, City Road, London, E.C.1. 





THE SNAG. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—All who are fond of classical music take a great 
interest in the distaste most people have for music other than 
dance music. Many people have told me that they know 
several dance tunes which they prefer to any melodies of Bach 
and Beethoven ; and have gone on to ask me why I keep on 
saying that classical music is better than dance music; and 
can I please explain to them what the attraction is ? 

I have no reply. If I give a friend the usual reasons that 
we know so well, I goad him to fury. For instance :— 

(1) Classical music has lived for many years, and will live 
for ever ; while dance music dies in a day. (Friend: In other 
words, I ought to take up Shakespeare and the Bible and 
chuck magazines. Let’s see you do it first !) 

(2) A classical composer knew his job thoroughly, and 
worked hard at it all his life; therefore the result is much 
better than that of three men who get together to crib up a 
dance tune. (Friend: J don’t think he’s better. Oh, do 
get on!) 

(3) You can only get to appreciate classical music by 
knowing it. Take the trouble to know it better, and then you 
will like it. (Friend: That also applies to archeology, and 
to rigging model Elizabethan ships. But I don’t feel attracted 
by any of them.) 

(4) Classical music is artistic. Dance music isn’t. (Friend : 
My wife is artistic. Lumme, how she bores me !) 

(5) Classical music is original. Dance music isn’t. (Friend : 
I agree. And, like virtue, originality is to be admired. But 
I have noticed as much or more originality in the National 
Gallery as I have in the Queen’s Hall. They'd both make 
quite good dance halls.) 
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Now is there no one who can show, in terms which this 
typical human can understand, a few of the points in which 
the Second Brandenburg Concerto is superior to I love to hold 
you in my arms at night (fox-trot)? I cannot use expressions 
such as “‘ The music holds throughout a grand rhythmic beat 
which carries the listener with it from the very start,’’ because 
a critical Englishman can’t be “carried away”; and owing 
to his acquired taste for unimaginative rhythm, the first eight 
words by themselves will not suffice. I should like to show 
him the flute and violin business in bars 33 to 37 of the last 
movement, but that would bring us back to Elizabethan 
rigging. The only useful way is to start the record of the 
Concerto and to point out, as they come, the clever little things 
which we ourselves couldn’t do if we lived for ten thousand 
years. <A hopeless task for anyone but Alfred Jingle ! 

Cannot someone with knowledge and imagination write a 
running commentary for (I suggest) the Second Brandenburg 
Concerto? Impracticable? I wonder. Don’t we sit panting 
in our drawing-room chairs at about 4 p.m. daily during 
Wimbledon Week ? 

But I suppose that phrases such as ‘‘ Here returns the 
second subject,’ with nothing said (in a footnote to be read 
beforehand ?) about ‘the object of its return, would be rife. 
And my friend would be bellowing ‘‘ Whaffor ?”’ in the tone 
of voice that Professor Challoner used on the lecture platform. 


Yours faithfully, 


Wraysbury. H. F. ALpovs. 


HOME TALKIES. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DeEaR S1r,—I am afraid that Mr. W. H. Lynas, in his article 
in the April issue, is far too optimistic regarding the possi- 
bilities of home talkies. He considers that any person possess- 
ing a radio set, a gramophone and a small projector, has the 
essentials of a home talkie outfit. 

It would be, he says, quite a simple matter to supply talkies 
reduced to Ciné-Kodak size, and use the records already manu- 
factured for cinemas, using the sound-on-disc system. But 
would it? Not by a jugful. 

Two big obstacles make that suggestion impracticable. 

(1) The records are 16 inches in diameter. 

(2) Their playing speed is 33} r.p.m. 

There are very few gramophones the construction of which 
would permit the use of 16-inch records. The majority have 
barely room for a 12-inch record. 

Obstacle No. 2 is the real snag, however. No gramophone 
on the market will run at 33} r.p.m., nor could one be manu- 
factured at a reasonable price to run steadily at that speed. 
Mechanical governing is inadequate at such a slow speed. 

The success of one of the largest talking film systems on 
the market is due in no small measure to the extraordinary 
care that is taken to ensure that the projector and turntable 
run as steadily as is humanly possible. Not only are syn- 
chronous motors used, but a valve relay system controls the 
speed variations of these motors to within 4 of 1 per cent. 
In addition to electrical control, large flywheels and oil damp- 
ing are used to smooth out snatch and inequalities in trans- 
mission of the drive to the projectors and turntables. So 
what chance has a manufacturer to put a home talkie outfit 
on the market to achieve the same results at a reasonable 
price ? 

Mr Lynas’s other suggestion, that records be made (at 
78 r.p.m. presumably) while the sound is being recorded on 
the film is also ‘‘ out of court.” An ordinary feature film of 
6,000 feet may consist of two or three hundred scenes each 
recorded separately and afterwards cut and assembled by the 
editor of the film, 16-inch records being made from the finished 
production. 

Of course, records could be made at 78 r.p.m. while the 
16-inch waxes are being cut, but assuming this is done, there 
is a nigger in this woodpile, too, 


A 16-inch record runs at 334 r.p.m. for 11 minutes—that is, 
the time taken to show 1,000 feet of standard 35 mm. film. 
A 12-inch record running at 78 r.p.m. will only last for 43 
minutes. This means that a film of 6,000 feet will be issued 
in Ciné-Kodak size in 15 reels, to run for 66 minutes, with 
seven or eight 12-inch records, which will provide rather 
expensive and intermittent entertainment. Imagine fourteen 
intervals in a picture while the projectionist changes records ! 

I am afraid that no film company would care to tackle the 
problem. Film companies have quite enough trouble and 
financial worry putting their productions over. One, at 
least, of our largest gramophone companies is spending quite 
a lot of time and money on the matter, but in my humble 
opinion the number of sets of records sold would not pay. for 
the expense of recording and processing. For Mr. Lynas must 
not forget that of his 100,000 Ciné-Kodak and Baby Pathé 
enthusiasts very few buy their films. The majority hire them 
from film libraries. I hope he can now appreciate some of 
the difficulties that the manufacturer is up against in market- 
ing home talkies as a profitable enterprise. 
Yours faithfully, 

O 


Isleworth. . V. WADDEN. 


FOR NOVICE CORNER. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—We old-established readers of THE GRAMOHPONE, 
whose ‘‘ discal” purchases have for so long been influenced by 
the friendly advice or warnings of your reviewers, are quite 
at home with the methods of criticism and the traditions of 
that section of our paper devoted to the analysis of new 
recordings. We have become accustomed to recognise the 
standard of values set up in these columns, and can buy our 
records accordingly. 

But what of the new readers? Having been overwhelmed 
by the fulsome comments and rhapsodies of the average 
supplement, they may be long in adjusting themselves to the 
new conditions. At first they will not realise that when the 
critic says that he ‘“‘ Rather likes the sweetness of string tone 
here,” that reference is being made to what has probably been 
described in the company’s supplement as ‘‘ Epoch-making 
advance’ or ‘“‘ Revolutionary in tone.” The singer who is 
heralded in the latest list as “‘A new star in the operatic 
firmament ’”’ may earn in the review “ This artist shows signs 
of promise, and after further recording experience should 
develop into a competent vocalist.” 

Therefore, the new readers must adjust their scales of 
values, when they will soon fall into line and realise the 
immense help that they can obtain from the reviews in THE 
GRAMOPHONE in buying their new records. 

I am pleased that the recordings of the Milan and Zurich 
orchestras (Columbia) have been recommended in the ‘‘ Novice 
Corner,” as I consider them the ideal, discs to whet the appetites 
of new gramophiles for the great series of serious orchestral 
recordings now available. Yours faithfully, 

Royston. H. A. CouRSE. 
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Whether it’s hot or cold—dry or 


outdoors. Wherever you are, 
know perfect rendition and perfect reproduction of the 
newest melodies on records without equal for quality, yet 
obtainable at less than half the usual price. 
Call at your nearest dealers and ask to hear selections from 
our June Supplement, a few of which appear in this announce- 
ment. ASK FOR DOMINION RECORD ACCESSORIES :— 
SPECIALLY BLUED STEEL NEEDLES, RECORD CARRY- 
ING CASES, CLEANING PADS, RECORD ALBUMS. 


Selected Hits from the JUNE ISSUE 


ELSIE CARLISLE 
The Popular Comedienne (Original Artiste in C. B. Cochran’s 1929 Revue 
** Wake Up and Dream," records her famous song ‘* What is this thing called 
Love ?”’ for Dominion.) 
(Orchestral Accompaniment.) 
WHAT IS THIS a epeneened LOVE? ; ‘ > } A-125 
Let’s fall in Love ° ° ° 


LILY LONG, Comedienne (Orchestral cee “al 


I lift up my finger and say “* Tweet- esas ni . A.126 
A little Dicky Bird told meso . é ‘ ° 


JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Hit from Talking Film Success ‘*‘ BROADWAY MELODY.” 
*THE WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL . Fox-Trot 
VARSITY EIGHT A.119 
* Outside > . > . . P 6 . Fox Trot 


DEAUVILLE DANCE ORCHESTRA. 
(From Drury Lane ee ** New Moon.”’) 
Mngt come _— tome . ° ° Fox Bd A.121 
*One Kiss ° ° . . . 


(Orchestral) LONDON ENSEMBLE OCTET 
Conducted wad H. — 
meee aera og | : w : } A.130 



































*Vocal Refrain. 


INCH FULL SIZE y 
FLO devsre sioee 3 
Electrical Recording 
“Jwo Records for F for Fall-a- Crown" 














DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LTD. 
55 57, GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON, W.1. (Phone : Gerrard 5722-6) 
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National Gramophonic Society 


LATEST ISSUES 


SCHUBERT. 
Twelve-inch Records, Electrically Recorded. 


String Quartet in B flat major, Op. 168. The International 
String Quartet. Record Nos. 124-126. 


“* Another charming work, very beautifully macs and eplen- 
mn. 


didly recorded.”’"—Halifax Courier and Guard: 
ARNOLD BAX. , “The N.G.8. have done nobly to sive us so excellent 2 per. 
Phantasy Sonata for Viola and Harp. Raymond Jeremy yr ened p™ pM ~ saan, ee 


and Marie Korchinska. Record Nos. 118-120. 


OVEN. 
nie ae whe Fa | ite toate = tee poasmmen of cnvihies Sonata in G major for Pianoforte and Violin. Donald 
ew in s Phantasy Sonata an excellent medium F x F + 

of introduction to one of the mest finely gifted of our com- Francis Tovey & Adila Fachiri. Record Nos. 114-117. 
posers... . he N.G.S. have given us many good things, and *“* Adila Fachiri and Professor Tovey ... have made a fine 
these Bax records are among their best.”—The Glasgow Herald. ob of it. Especially I like the pure chamber-music quality of 
he performance, which comes through in the reproduction as 
MALIPIERO. an aesthetic supplement to the excellent recording of the two 
’ Ans ; instr ts.”—The Glasgow Herald. 

Stornelli e Ballate, played by the Poltronieri String HA 


“ YDN 
Quartet of Milan. Stri . ° cree on 
“* ; tring Quartet in B flat major, ‘‘The Sunrise,” Op. 76, 
Record Nos. 103, 104 (two 12-inch). No. 4, played by the International String Quartet. 
** A real service to music in enabling such works .. . to be Record Nos. 109-111 (three 12-inch). 
familiarly heard. These ‘ Stornelli’ could only be attempted a 
by players of the highest virtuosity ... The two records are I say unhesitatingly that nq more delightful performance. 
a succession of surprises from beginning to end.”—The Times, has ever been recorded than the String Quartet by Haydn, 
September 18th. ‘The Sunrise,’ played by a world-famous combination, the 
B HMS International String Quartet.”—‘‘ Discus,” in the Blackpool 
RAHM. vies MOZART. 


String Sextet in G major, Op. 36, played by the Quartet in D major (K 285) for flute, violin, viola 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet, with James Lockyer and ’cello, played by Réné Le Roy, André 
(viola) and Edward Robinson (’cello). Mangeot, Frank Howard, and Herbert Withers. 
Record Nos. 105-108 (four 12-inch). Record Nos. 112, 113 (two 12-inch). 

“The grand free-ranging sweep of the melodies, the dee “A Flute Quartet is out of the usual run, and the Society 
beauty of the variations, the poise and sway of the whole wor has done well to record a truly charming example in Mozart’s 
are exhilarating exceedingly. The players are completely at Quartet,, i t would be difficult to over-praise the 


: YY 
the composer’s service. and so do him ful] justice.’”—The delicacy of tone and the beautiful phrasing of the flautist.”— 
Obtserver, September 16th. Musical Times. 


| MOZART. 
| Quintet in E flat major (K 452) for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, 
| Horn and Bassoon. Kathleen Long, Leon Goossens, 


Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain and J. Alexandra. 
Record Nos. 121-123. 
‘“‘ The Society has sensly, if ever, done anything better than 


its recording of Mozart’s delightful Quintet ... with a star 
team of performers.”—The Musical Times. 











During 1928 thirty-three 12-inch records were issued, N.G.S. Nos. 88-120. 


The Chamber Orchestra under John Barbirolli recorded Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro (94, 95), Purcell’s Suite for 
Strings and Marcello’s Allegretto (96, 97), Haydn’s ‘‘ Lcndon’’ Symphony and Mozart’s Andante in C major (98-101). 


The Poltronieri String Quartet of Milan recorded Boccherini’s String Quartet in E flat (92, 93) and Malipiero’s 
Stornelli e Ballate (103, 104). 


The International String Quartet recorded Haydn’s “‘ Sunrise” Quartet in B flat major and a Purcell Fantasia (109-111), 
and with Réné Le Roy Mozart’s Flute Quartet in D major (112, 113). 


The Spencer Dyke String Quartet with Olive Bloom, James Lockyer and Edward Robinson recorded Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in C minor (88-91) and String Sextet in G major (105-108). 


Ethel Robertson and Rae Robertson recorded Arnold Bax’s Moy Mell for two pianos (102). 





London Headquarters—MURDOCH’S SALONS, 463, OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 
Any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE can become a member of the Society by writing to the Secretary, N.G.S., 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1, or by applying to any of the following local centres ;— 


BIRMINGHAM.—Dale Forty & Co., 80, New Street. | LEEDS.—Hopkinson’s, Commercial Street. 

BRADFORD.—Joshua Marshall & Co., Likeral Club LIVERPOOL.—Rushworth & Dreaper, 11-17, Islington. 
Buildings. | LONDON.—Rimington Van Wyck, 42, Cranbourn Street, 

BRIGHTON.—Hannington’s, North Street. W.C. 2. 

GLASGOW.—Paterson Scns & Co., Buchanan Street. MANCHESTER.—Forsyth Brothers, Deansgate. 


All the records of the Society can be heard{at the local centres. 


Agents in U.S.A.: 


The Gremophone Skop, 47, East 47th St., New York City. | H. Royer Smith Co., 10th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
B. M. Mai, 414, North State Street, Chicago. 


Agents in China: 
Jas. B. Whitehead & Son, 25, Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 
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E4 ae the usual price, a in beauty of 
j tone and veracity of recording, DOMINION 

RECORDS are certain of an_ enthusiastic 


welcome wherever they go. 
And—you have a choice of all the very latest successes. 
Ask to hear DOMINION RECORDS played at any 


retailers. 
Ask for Dominion Record accessories :—Specially Blued 
Steel Needles, Record Carrying Cases, Cleaning Pads, 


Record Albums. 
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SCHUBERT. 
Twelve-inch Records, Electrically Recorded. 
String Quartet in B flat major, Op. 168. The International 
String Quartet. Record Nos. 124-126. 


** Another charming work, very beautifully a. and splen- 
didly recorded.” —. Halij, ifax Courier and Guardia lon 


ARNOLD BAX. 


Phantasy Sonata for Viola and Harp. Raymond Jeremy 
and Marie Korchinska. Record Nos. 118-120, 

“‘ Those who feel a little timid in the presence of anything 
really new will find this Phantasy Sonata an excellent medium 
of introduction to one of the most finely d of our com- 
posers. he N.G.S. have given us many good things, and 
these Bax records are among their best.’’—The Glasgow Herald. 


MALIPIERO. 
Stornelli e Ballate, played by the Poltronieri String 
Quartet of Milan. 
Record Nos. 103, 104 (two 12-inch). 


“* A real service to music in enabling such works .. . to be 
familiarly heard. These ‘ Stornelli’ could ry be attempted 


ie players of the highest virtuosity ... The two records are 
succession of surprises from beginning to end.”—The Times, 
September 18th. 
BRAHMS. 


String Sextet in G major, Op. 36, played by the 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet, with James Lockyer 
(viola) and Edward Robinson (’cello). 

Record Nos. 105-108 (four 12-inch). 


National Clilliniabbiieais Society 


LATEST ISSUES 





MOZART. 

Quintet in E flat major (K 452) for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Horn and Bassoon. Kathleen Long, Leon Goossens, 
Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain and J. Alexandra, 
Record Nos. 121-123. 

“The Society has rarely, if ever, done woything better than 
its recording of Mozart's s delightful Quinte . with a star 
team of performers.”— een Ton 

“The N.G.S. have Pn nobly to give us so excellent & per- 
formance of a rarely heard work of genius.”—The Bri 

ews. 


Musician and Musi 
BEETHOVEN. 
Sonata in G@ major for Pianoforte and Violin. Donald 
Francis Tovey & Adila Fachiri. Record Nos. 114-117. 
“* Adila Fachiri and Professor Tovey ... have made a fine 
job of it. Especially I like the a chamber-music quality of 
the performance, which comes through in the reproduction as 
an aesthetic Ee oy to the a recording of the two 
lasgow 


instruments.’ 

HAYDN. 

String Quartet in B\flat major, “‘The Sunrise,” Op. 76, 
No. 4, played by the International oaing Quartet. 
Record Nos. 109-111 (three 12-inch). 

“TI say —aneeinnaty at that no more delightful performance 
has ever been recorde the String Quartet by Haydn, 

‘The Sunrise,’ played wee a world-famous combination, the 

International String Quartet.”—‘ Discus,” in the Blackpool 

—_—- MOZART. 

Quartet in D major (K 285) for flute, violin, viola 
and ’cello, played by Réné Le Roy, André 
Mangeot, Frank Howard, and Herbert Withers. 
Record Nos. 112, 113 (two 12-inch), 
























“A Flute Quartet is py Be of the usual run, and the Society 
has done well to record a a7 = chermine example in Mozart’s 
Quartet in D... It would be difficult to ee the 
ban | A tone and the beautiful kJ of the flauti 


“The grand free-ranging sweep of the melodies, the dee 
beauty of "the Legere the poise and sway of the whole wor 
are exhilarating ceedingly. The players are completely at 
the composer’s service and so do him full —The 


justice.’* 
, September 16th. 





During 1928 thirty-three 12-inch records were issued, N.G.S. Nos. 88-120. 

The Chamber Orchestra under John Barbirolli recorded Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro (94, 95), Purcell’s Suite for 
Strings and Marcello’s Allegretto (96, 97), Haydn’s ‘‘ London” Symphony and Mozart’s Andante in C major (98-101). 

The Poltronieri String Quartet of Milan recorded Boccherini’s String Quartet in EH flat (92, 93) and Malipiero’s 
Stornelli e Ballate (103, 104), 


The International String Quartet recorded Haydn’s “‘ Sunrise’ Quartet in B flat major and a Purcell Fantasia (109-111), 
and with Réné Le Roy Mozart’s Flute Quartet in D major (112, 113). 


The Spencer Dyke String Quartet with Olive Bloom, James Lockyer and Edward Robinson recorded Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in C minor (88-91) and String Sextet in G major (105-108). 


Ethel Robertson and Rae Robertson recorded Arnold Bax’s Moy Mell for two pianos (102). 
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London Headquarters—MURDOCH’S SALONS, 468, OXFORD STREET, W. 1. 
Any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE can become a member of the Society by writing to the Secretary, N.G.S., 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1, or by applying to any of the following local centres :— 
BIRMINGHAM.—Dale Forty & Co., 80, New Street. | LEEDS.—Hopkinson’s, Commercial Street. 
BRADFORD.—Joshua Marshall & Co., Liberal Club LIVERPOOL.—Rushworth & Dreaper, 11-17, Islington. 
Buildings. | LONDON.—Rimington Van Wyck, 42, Cranbourn Street, 
BRIGHTON.—Hannington’s, North Street. W.C. 2. 
GLASGOW.—Paterson Sons & Co., Buchanan Street. MANCHESTER.—Forsyth Brothers, Deansgate. 


All the records of the Society can be heard at the local centres. 


Agents in U.S.A.: 
The Gramophone Shop, 47, East By St., New York City. | H.RoyerSmithCo., 10th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
. M. Mai, 414, North” State Street, Chicago. 
Agents in China: 
Jas. B. Whitehead & Son, 25, Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 
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Summer! The Sea. 
secluded sandy nook, or in the lee 
of a rock shading a pool—ani 
Music. The River, the boat under 
bending boughs and a book—and He—or She. And Music. The 
green lawn of a garden, in the dusk, maybe, with the moon there, creeping 
along. And Music. 

Summer and Music. The lilt of a ballad, the impudent swing of a comic song— 
or the impromptu dance. Summer and Music. Summer and the appropriate 
DOMINION RECORD. The latest love song, laughter maker, waltz, fox trot. 

That is Dominion’s August message to you. 

And as an extra bonne bouche, a fitting corollary to our triumphant Irish 
issue, a special selection of Scottish airs and songs played and sung by famous 
bands and singers. 


SELECTIONS FROM MID-AUGUST SUPPLEMENT—— 
(RELE4S& DATE AUG, ISth). 


BROADWAY BROADCASTERS. ) 
Songs From Super Film ‘“ aetna aaa pe } A.154 
*Do Something ° . Fox trot 
*I'll Always Be in Love With You . ° Waltz ? 
DEAUVILLE DANCE ORCHESTRA. 
*My Ideal . > 2 . Fox trot >A.156 
*When I Met Connie in the Cornfield . ° . Fox trot 
VINCENT RICHARDS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
(Theme Song of — Picture ** The Divine Lady *’) 
“Lady Divine. Waltz | 
pony | WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
(As Sung in Film ‘“ The Perfect — me 
*I’ve Never Seen a Smile Like Yours. . Fox trot 


HARRY SMITH, Baritone. 
) 
, 
J 















(As Peng J in Super-Film ‘* Broadway Melody "’ 
Broadway Melody (Orchestral Accompaniment). ° 
You were meant for me (Orchestral Accompaniment) . 





(Vocal) VERNON WALLACE, ~ Tenor. 
Just Plain Folk (Orchestral Accompaniment). 
Visions of Yesterday (Orchestral Accompaniment). 
*Vocal Refrain. 





FROM OUR SPECIAL SCOTTISH SUPPLEMENT 


(Vocal) ALEXANDER MacGREGOR (Scotland’s Famous Baritone.) 

O Willie’s Gane to Melville Castle (Piano Accom.) . ° * % A.143 
My Nannie’s Awa Lo Accompaniment) ° ° ° ° P 

Wee Toun Clerk ano Accompaniment) . ° A.144 
Smile Again My Bonnie Lassie (Piano Accompaniment) ‘ 


(Vocal) JOCK WALKER, (Scottish Comedian.) ) 
The End of the Road (Orchestral Accompaniment) ‘ . >A.145 
Wee Aberdonian (Orchestral Accompaniment) J 
eg in the Gloamin’ (Orchestral Accompaninient) . \A.146 
Bed (Orchestral Accompaniment) ‘ 


(Vocal) MARION MacGREGOR 
(Leading Scottish Contralto) ) 
Turn Ye to me (Piano Accompaniment) ° . >A.147 
I Lo’e Na a Laddie But Ane (Piano Accompaniment) oJ 


THE PIPERS OF THE ist BATTALION SCOTS 
al 1D ret GUARDS, under Pipe-Major JOHN D. MacDONALD. 
Highland Memories, Part 1. (Millbank Cottage, Highland 
Harry, Lord MacDonald's Reel) } A151 
Highland Memories, Part 2. (Southall, Arniston Castle, 
Sandy Cameron) { 
Scotia’s Memories, Part i (The Haughs of Crondale, Balmoral 
astle, Over the Isles to America ° A.152 
Scotia’s Memories, Part 2. (The Glendaruel Highlander, 
acme Bogalien, The Green Hills of Tyrol) . J 


102: fers 
DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LID., 


Electrical Recording 55-57 GIMARLBOROUGH ST. LONDON, Wil. 
Phone : GERRARD 5722S 
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wage WAY THE PYRAMID WAY \ 


USE \ 


ig 
GOLDEN PYRAMID 


/ \ GRAMOPHONE NEEDLES | 

/ THEWORLOS FINESTNEEDLES 
Dekvers one reedle al- a lime 

.. Lh seem ys 4 
No i ae. 
Four Tones. 


A British 
Production 








THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO.,LTD, ARGCOSY WORKS, REDDITCH, ENGLAND 


ALRALRALRALRALALALALALALA 




















“) §OOK FOR THE 
1: : MARK 

 BOM/ELDRIVE 

A GUARANTEE 


OF SATISFACTION 


# 





ELECTRODRIVES 
LIMITED 
DURAMIN HOUSE, 

92 BROMPTON RD, S.W.1 
Park Reval, hae N.W.10 


Telephone: SLOANE 8216. Telegrams ;: DRIVES cjo. SLOANE 8216, 








THE FLEX LOUD-SPEAKING DIAPHRAGM 

The most successful ever introduced. Price 4/« each, but 

best fitted by us at a small extra charge. Particulars and 

Testimonials on application. 

NEEDLE TENSION Attachments, to make all needles louder. For ‘* Exhi- 
bition ” Box, 1/74 ; for HMV No. 2: No. 4: Columbia 7: Luxus; each 2/1} 
post free. Recommended by the Editor. vist peer IN THE WORD 
HALL FIBRE NEEDLES (B. & H.) 0 

per 100, 2/74 post free; 400, 10/- (== =(= == 
post free. . 

“WADE” CUTTERS, No. 1, 7/6. 
No. 2, 10/6 post free. 

“ALTO” CUTTERS, Cheap and 
good, 4/6 post free. 

The “ALTO” AUTOMATIC 
STOP, 4/9. Very efficient—recom- 
mended. 











‘ wT a] Co] wi 


ADAPTORS for using Fibre Needles 
U.S. PATENT 


in ordinary needle socket, 1/2 & 1/6. 
WEIGHT ADJUSTER for H.M.V. 








D PICK-UPS 
and other goose-neck 
tone arms, 7/6. Try the “SA 
, ELECTRIC” Sound- 
The “ Wade ™ box, fitted Flex and 
Fibre Needle  omgaaes 18/6 post 
ee. 


% 
Cutter, No. 2. Trade 


inquiries 
"invited. 
LISTS from 


DAWS CLARKE & CO., 


23, THE AVENUE, BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, W.4 











SAVE Your Records! 


Neglected Records Spoil the Gramophone 


The RONDO CABINETTE 


keeps 50 records in stout manilla containers 
free from dust, scratches, and warping. The 
patent swivelling device and two-colour 
system holds out the titles for you to read. 
The bottom never falls out of a Rondo 
Cabinette, and the system never breaks down. 


Ask your dealer to show you the simplicity and 







workmanship of this remarkable 
insurance against breakages 
and deterioration. Price 
30/- 
each 
COMPLETE IN 
TWO SIZES 


Holding 50 10 in. Records 
or 50 12 in. Records 





THE RONDO Co. Ltd. (S/D. Dept.) 
Elysium Street, Fulham Park Gardens, London, S.W.6 
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MELODEON PLAYERS NOVELTY 
The Cuckoo Waltz (No-G.9336) 


PASKMANS RADIO MINSTRELS 


Great M Minstrel Show (No-G 9338 ) 


NEW MOON VOCAL SELECTIONS 


By the Comedy Singers (No-G 9332) 


RUDY VALLEE AGAIN/ 


The Song | Love 
iF 1 Hoel Lou |(No.0 9345) 


THE MERRY DEVILS: : - 


- Orchestral Dance Medley (No-G 9364) 


TOMMY HANDLEYS LATEST 
‘lz lzzy Azzy Wozz?"(No-C9365) 


and Other Big Sellers by — 


OSCAR GROGAN 
FORD ¢- GLENN 


HAL SWAIN €-HIS — 3 




















Printed by HaZg£.L, , Watson & Viney, LTp., , 52, ‘ane Acre, W.C.2, and published by tne Proprietors, ‘ * GRAMOPHONE (f#/UBLICATIUNS) LIMITED,’ 


, New Street, Guernsey, Channel Islands. 
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ee SELECTIONS “ 


FROM THE ? 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE 2 RoeO ogelopmeA7 
“POPULAR” SERIES —" 


(CREAM LABEL) 
DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, LTD. 
] INCH F ULL SIZE are introducing to the Public the 


cualy ont) | CLASSIC’ 


1/3 each x: RECORDS sx 


(BLUE LABEL) 


A.163. 
DEAUVILLE DANCE ORCHESTRA. | P se I h 
(Waltz Medley from Noel Coward’s rice eac 
Operette ‘‘ Bitter Sweet.’’) E 
—— . . . sie Glectrically Recorded 
(From the Film ‘‘ Syncopation ’’) Inaugurating this new departure they are including in their 
* Jericho . ’ ‘ . Fox Trot first list of ‘‘ CLASSIC’? RECORDS 
A164 READINGS BY 12 FAMOUS AUTHORS 
ht in which you can HEAR YOUR FAVOURITE AUTHORS 
| DEAUVILLE DANCE ORCHESTRA. SPEAKING to you from your gramophone in readings from 
| ‘*Blue Hills of Pasadena . Fox Trot their FAVOURITE WORKS. 
| SAM LANIN & HIS ORCHESTRA. FAMOUS AUTHORS RECORD for DOMINION. 





A.170. ain of War.” 


(From the Film “* Innocents B. 1. IAN HAY reads from “‘ The Lighter Side of School Life.” 

oo of Paris.’’) B. 2. W.W.JACOBS reads from ‘‘ The Dreamer ” and “‘ Short 

| *Louise ° ° . . Fox Trot - Cruises.’’ 

B. 3. SHEILA KAYE-SMITH reads from ‘‘ The George and 

| A.168. the Crown.” 

(Vocal) ELSIE CARLISLE, B. 4. ROSE MACAULAY reads from Her Poems. 

Comedienne. B. 5. ae — reads from ‘‘ Rogues and 
agabonds.”’ 

| Fy Rag Renan.) B. 6. A. E. W. MASON reads from “No Other Tiger.” 

| Mean to Me B. 7. A.A. MILNE reads from “‘ Winnie the Pooh.” 

| Tell me more about Love B. 8. ALFRED NOYES reads from His Collected Poems. 

B. 9. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE reads from ‘‘ The Drums 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON reads irom ‘“*The Patchwork 











(Vocal) FREDERICK LAKE, Tenor. B.10 
(Orchestral Accompaniment.) stale ussail anaes si inciails ili ms 
oa. reads from ersmoon. 
ee Azmy (The Big Drom B.12. REBECCA WEST reads from “ Harriet Hume.” 
I married a Wife | These records are double-sided. Separate Records 1/9 each. 
To Purchasers of the Complete Set of Records (21s.) an Album 
A.172. | to hold the records, with biographies, portraits and autographs, 
(Orchestral) MARGATE MUNICIPAL will ke PRESENTED FREE. 
ORCHESTRA. The Album Without Records, 3s. 6d. 
ieee eee INSTRUMENTAL RECORDS. 
Se aeeneey oe Piano Solos, HERMAN WASSERMAN (Famous Pianist). 
eemaarans Seay Sart 2 Prelude (G minor) . ‘. Rachmaninoff 
A.173 B13 § Hedge Rose ‘ ’ Schubert tae cine Godowsky) 
(aya (Dance Negre_. : . Cyril Scott 
(Military Band) p.14 { Rustle of Spring . : é : : Sinding 
AMERICAN MILITARY BAND. é { Spanish Dance. - Manuel de Falla 
Lights Out . ‘ , March | Hear these at your local Dealer's. 
CAPITOL REGIMENTAL BAND. DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, LTD. 
wee ae 55/57, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
\, ‘Phone : GERRARD 5722-6. 
IwVVONN *Vocal Refrain p[pLbphbhbpphbAphhpbhhbhhhhhbp bh hbhhhhhbhhhhhhi 
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THE OLD WAY THE PYRAMID WAY \ 


a 4 
USE 


GOLDEN F PYRAMID 


/) \ GRAMOPHONE NEEDLES 
THE WORLDS FINEST NEEDLES 


Delivers one alka Gime 


No Spilling. 

No Sharp Lids. 

No Rust. 

le Four Tones. 
\ A British 
\ Production 








THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO.,.LTD,ARGOSY WORKS, REDDITCH, ENGLAND 








Roberts for Select, 


PORTABLE 
GRAMOPHONES 


MODEL A ONLY WEIGHS.10 LBS. 
Covered waterproof cloth, 3 colours, 
Black, Red, oo Large Swiss 
motor. Sp hamber em- 
bodying new principles of sound 
reproduction. 


YOURS FOR 





DOWN and 6 
monthly pay- 
ments of7s. 6d. 
or 2 Guineas 
CASH. 





12months written Guarantee 


G. ROBERTS & CO. 
143, North End, West Croydon 


Opposite Poplar Walk. Phone: 1773. 


The Oldest Established Gramophone Dealers 
in Great Britain. 








THE FLEX LOUD-SPEAKING DIAPHRAGM 

The most successful ever introduced. Price 4/» each, but 

best. fitted by us at a small extra charge. Particulars and 

Testimonials on application. 

NEEDLE TENSION Attachments, to make all needles louder. For “* Exhi- 
bition ” Box, 1/74 ; for ryoad No. 2: No. 4: Columbia 7: Luxus; each 2/14 
post free. Recommended by the Editor. 

HALL FIBRE NEEDLES (B. & H.),__ 1 HE BEST IN THE WORLD 
per 100, 2/73 post free; 400, 10+ | = 
post free. 

“ WADE ” CUTTERS, No. |, 7/6. 
No. 2, 10/6 post free. 

“ALTO” CUTTERS, Cheap and 
good, 4/6 post free. 

The “ALTO” AUTOMATIC 
STOP, 4/9. Very efficient—recom- 
mended. 





ADAPTORS for using Fibre Needles 
in ordinary needle socket, 1/2 & 1/6. 


WEIGHT ADJUSTER for H.M.V. 
and other goose-neck 
tone arms, 7/6. 





FOR ELECTRIC RECORDS 
AND PICK-UPS 







Try the “SATURN 
ELECTRIC” Sound- 
box, fitted Flex and 
Tension, 18/6 post 
free. 


The “* Wade” 
Fibre Needle 


% 
Cutter, No. 2. Trade 


invited. 
LISTS from 


DAWS CLARKE & CO.. 


23, THE AVENUE, BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, W.4 











SAVE Your Records! 


Neglected Records Spoil the Gramophone 


The RONDO CABINETTE 


keeps 50 records in stout manilla containers 
free from dust, scratches, and warping. The 
patent swivelling device and two-colour 
system holds out the titles for you to read. 


The bottom never falls out of a Rondo 
Cab:nette, and the system never breaks down. 


Ask your dealer to show you the simplicity and 
workmanship of this remarkable 
insurance against breakages 


and deterioration. 










Price 


30/- 


each 
COMPLETE IN 
TWO SIZES 


Holding 50 10 in. Records 
or 50 12 in. Records 





THE RONDO Co. Ltd. (S/D. Dept.) 
Elysium Street, Fulham Park Gardens, London, S.W.6 
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THE ROOSTERS AGAIN! 


Descriptive Sketch by The 


G9369 { * in'Two Parts | + ROOSTERS CONCERT 


PERCY PITT Conducting the 
B.B.C. WIRELESS SYMPHONY ORCH 


Gt07e {= aR 5 4. 


CLASSICAL MEMORIES-2New/Ledley 


CLASSICAL MEMORIES } CLASSIC SYM- 
G1070 in Two Parts } PHONY ORCH.} 4/- 


ROY EVANS —Sadelling Blues 
Ges73 {Rs = 


WILLARD ROBISON-/is¢ cord 


Head L' 
G9376 { We't ane a New Ecme in the Morning 


RUDY VALLEES LATEST HITS 


Oo UDY VALLEE. Wi 
G9375 — . Connecticut — 


) You Must Hoar the" MALE SONG” 


Record No. G9370 








a ‘minted by ‘Haze.t, “Watson & VINEY, LTD., 52, Long. Acre, W.C.2, and published b 





New Street, Guernsey, Channel Islands. 
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RECORIS as Fa 
naif” 
pia Sy 


<A = 
OSes 


Continuing their ‘‘ Classic’ Series 
so phenomenally successful last 


Winn, ", 
4, 





























whe month, DOMINION announce a = 

.\ Startling issue of internationally 2 10 INCH "$i: 
% 
Dard ea 


) N h . important records herewith. 
}, ; } \) 
“CLASSIC” SERIES MH 

TOM BURKE, 


x GUIDO VOLPI, Tenor. (In Italian) 








| 


Tenor. 
(With Orchestral Accompaniment) (With Orchestral Accompaniment) 
B15 fy (In Italian) Leoncavallo Bi8 Cigno Fedel (‘* Lohengrin a ‘ Wagner 
= Sea Rapture (In English) Beaman-Coates {iif Campi Dai Prati (‘* Mefistofele °’) Boito 
‘*Manon Lescaut”’) Puccini 
ORESTE DE BERNARDI. Tenor. (In Italian) Donna Non Vidi Mai ( ~. 
(With Orchestral Accompaniment) B19 S’ei Torna Alfin (“* Lohengrin") bail 
Bi6 E Lucevan Le Stelle (‘‘ La Tosca °’) Puccini ROSE CARDAY, Soprano. (In French) 
Non Piangere Liu (‘‘ Turandot "’) Puccini (With Orchestral Accompaniment) 
Chanson Hindoue (‘‘ Sadko ’’) 
B17 La Donna é Mobile (‘‘ Rigoletto "’) Verdi B20 Rimsky-Korsakov 
Questa O Quella (‘* Rigoletto *’) Verdi Couplets Du Charme (‘* L’Amour ——_ 
essager 
[HERMAN WASSERMAN, LOUIS GODOWSKY. 
Famous Pianist, Piano Solos. Violin Solos with Piano Accompaniment. 
B21 { Prelude. C Sharp Minor . . Rachmaninoff B22 Zigeunerweisen (Gipsy Airs) . Sarasate 
PolonaiseinA . . . -  « Chopin | es 6 6 8 ese Drdia 


“POPULAR” SERIES 


A Selection from our Latest Instrumental Dance and Vocal Hits 


JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 


JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Fox-Trot From Al Jolson’s Film ‘* Say it with Songs." 
Fox-Trot 


f*MeantoMe . ° e e 
ALTA( ms = Sanyo ol 7 A178 (2089 to You ee ee Fox-Trot 
(Vocal) LOU ABELARDO. 
(Orchestral Accompaniment) 


A181 You’re the cream in my coffee 
To know you is to love you 


(Vocal) ELSIE CARLISLE. 
(Orchestral Accompaniment) 


A180 {I'm just in the mood to-night 
Il get by as long as I have you 


MARGATE MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. 


Conducted by H. Lodge. 
‘“Tunelandia’’ Parts 1 and 2 


AMRG (Ses tote. 
* Vocal Refrain 


DOMINION 


RECORDS 


DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LTD., 
55-57 GIMARLBOROUGH ST. LONDON,W.I. 


‘Phone: GERRARD 5722-6, ; 


(Orchestral) 
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GET THE BEST OUT OF YOUR GRAMOPHONE. 


. The best cf Gramophones play badly when your Records are 

THE OLD WAY THE PYRAMID WAY \ scratched, warped or full of dust. Every Record kept in the Rondo 
V2 Cabinette is fully protected—and can be found 4 If 
te you take a pride in the TONE of your Gramophone, here is the 


ONLY 1c FR way of keeping your Records safe from damage, 


USE 


GOLDEN F PYRANID 


/.\ GRAMOPHONE NEEDLES 
/ THE WORLSS FINEST NEEDLES 


= 
—— 


No Spilling. 


lo Sharp 
o Rust 
vy Four Tones. 
\ A British 
\ Production 











THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO.,LTD, ARGOSY WORKS, REDDITCH, ENGLAND 





(1) Completely protect your Records, thereby giving you , 
the best out of your Gramophone. 

(2) No risk of scratching, bending, or dust collecting. 

(3) eg 4pp. Index me additional aid to efficiency. 


and Key suppl 
(4) Records are stored in SEPARATE STRONG 
Roberts for a MANILLA envelopes, each numbered clearly, 
RE 











showing each title, and it is impossible for them te 
fall out. They are instantly available; it’s as 


PORTABLE ae 


ecords ; and is a handsome addition to any room. The price 
is the same for either size. 
Of all good stores, or Carriage Paid direct from 
MODEL ‘A’ ONLY WEIGHS 10 LBS. 
Covered waterproof cloth, 3 colours, Black, Red, Green. ae Pe IKonelo (Co / [gel 
Swiss motor. Special sound chamber embodying n o9 o9 
principles roducti 


of sound rep: on. 10-15, ELYSIUM PLACE, Fulham Park Gardens, LONDON, S.W.6 


To FOR Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 
= TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED. 
DOWN and 6 Makers ef the Famous Rondo Gramophone. wns 20 
monthly pay- 


, ments of 7/6 
or 2 Guineas 





PS ini oe 


| theo VIRTZ Sram QP EONES 
written 


Guarantee 





i y Made to order from £14.0.0 ow 
OY 
G. ROBERTS & co, Conversion of Old Gramophones 


143, North End, West Croydon ee eee 





Capel egies tds. Phone : 1773. Sound Boxes from £3.3.0to£5.0.0 
TA 
a 19, OLD TOWN, CLAPHAM, S.W.4 





TRADE NOT SUPPLIED 
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The Gramophone, November, 1929 
ARs : 
DOMINIO TOM BURKE'S 


Baie) ~*~ SPECIAL ARMISTICE RECORD 


FF 





S232, (Exclusive to DOMINION) (Orchestral Accompaniment) 
B23 THERE IS NO DEATH . . Johnstone-O’Hara 
CAST THY BURDEN > ‘ Durham-Hamblen 


These beautiful songs, sung by one of the world’s greatest tenors 
form an impressive memento of Armistice Day. 


VOCAL “CLASSIC” SERIES 


ORESTE DE BERNARDI, Tenor. 
(Orchestral Accompaniment) 


24 Che Gelida Manina (‘‘ La Bohéme *’) (In Italian) . ‘ - é - Puccini 
B Talor dal mio Forziere (*‘ La Bohéme ’’) (In Italian) ° ° . . Puccini 





GUIDO VOLPI, Tenor. 
(Orchestral Accompaniment) 
B25 L’Anima Stanca (‘‘ Adriana Lecouvreur.,’’) (In renered ‘ ‘ . Ciléa 














Amor ti Vieta (** Fedora *’) (In Italian) ‘ ° Giordano 
INSTRUMENTAL fits 
PIANO SOLOS. VIOLIN SOLOS. Piano Accompaniment. 
HERMANN WASSERMAN, the Famous Pianist. LOUIS GODOWSKY. 
Tye ee Grai PE eS 
nes, SC CC Ctl SSS PS. : flee 





THE LATEST DANCE SUCCESSES 
a... : (le 


THE DEAUVILLE DANCE ORCHESTRA. 
A wonderful Record of Rhythm and Vim for the dance that is sweeping through Britain. 





THE DALY’S THEATRE PRODUCTION. JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
A192 *The Toymaker’s Dream. Fox-Trot . Golden 
‘**A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur.’’ {Fairy on the ert . Reaves-Myers 
, (*Voc rain 
JAY WILBUR AND HIS ORCHESTRA. VOCAL. GEORGE FORMBY, 
A190{°i don’t know how. Fox-Trot ‘ Carter-Ellis THE CELEBRATED LANCASHIRE COMEDIAN, 
*I feel at home with you. Fox-Trot . Hart-Rodgers cate Cees. ; 4 : . Cobb-Lutzen 
(*Vocal Refrain.) A197 {xi re eam 
WELSH RECORDS 
By GWILYM A GWEN PUW. (Exclusive to Dominion.) 


** A young farmer and his wife stood on the platform of the Royal Welsh National Eisteddfod here (Liverpool) 
ae and sang to = a of the harp . . . They were Mr. and Mrs. William Pugh of Bala, Merionethshire 











The ly carried away by the clear fresh voices, perfectly blended, exquisitely 
precise. They waned | handkerchiefs, t feet, clapped and cheered.’’ ‘* Daily Mail’’ Special Correspondent. 
A203 Y Lioer ‘ » ° . ° J.J. Williams fEu Ner A Folant . . ‘ ° ° J. T. Job ° 
Suo Gan . . ° » . Bryfdir A204) Min Y Mor : : * > » Meuryn 
\ynys Afalion . ‘ ‘ . ‘ T. Gwynn Jones 
6 ” | The above cre a selection from our November issue of 
POPULAR SERIES | the latest Vocal, Instrumental and Dance Successes. 
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lectri DOMINION GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LTD., 


TRE ing 55-57 GIMARLBOROUGH ST. LONDON,WAI. 
AN ‘Phone: GERRARD 5722-6. 
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SOLBEN PYRAMIB 
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Just 
DELIVERS ONE NEEDLE AT A TIME 


No Spilling. Four Tones. 
No Sharp Lids. — pep preamp «60s A OBrritish 
No Rust. 200 NEEDLES Production. 


Tue BRITISH NEEDLE Co, Lrp. ARGOSY WORKS, REDDITCH, ENG. 
as 














"6 dscriminahiag 


Wilds ] 


Of full capacily 

fo malch full 

capacily instrumenls 

IS witH omen atin rine) 


bd 
Tuneo MELTROPE.” for vine machines 7a 
i y tL 7.0. 
Semi-Permaneni Sound Box 57 












(nly Sprung not Prvoted Yoo ) 





ponds ur ord 


GET THE BEST OUT OF YOUR _l 


The tone of your gramophone is governed solely by the con- 
dition of the record. Rondo your records and they will always 
be as good as when you bought them. There will be no bending, 
warping, scratching or dust collecting if you keep them in 





Letters Patent Nos. 266831 & 283296 


(1) Completely protect 50 10in. or 12in. Records, there- 
by giving you the best out of your Gramophone. 

(2) No risk of scratching, bending, or dust collecting. 

(3)  ¢ 4pp. Index gives additional aid to 

ana Key also supplied. 

(4) By means of the Patent Swivelling Device and 
Two - Colour System Records are stored in 
SEPARATE STRONG MANILLA envelopes, 
each numbered clearly, showing each title, and it 
is impossible for them to fall out. They are in- 
stantly available ; it’s as 


SIMPLE AS TURNING THE LEAVES OF A BOOK 


Strongly made of Laminated wood and covered in Black er Brown 

grained Leather Cloth, the Rondo Cabinette holds 50 10in. er 
Tain. size Records; and is a handsome addition to any room. 
The price is the same for either size. 


Of all good stores, or Carriage Paid direct from 


Pe Ronelo C2 /b# 


10-15, eee PLACE, Fulham Park Gardens. LONDON, S.W.6 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 
ENQUI INVITED. 


Makers ef the F. kondo Gr h wre 21 


bad 














hi JL Be "Tuned ~ WITH ORDER 
Sie 


18] MANOR ST. CLAPHAM, Lonnon.Sw4. 


AN INVITATION -a cate wict REPAY You: 


ANY MORNING OR EVENING, OR BY APPOINTMENT. 














VIRTZ GRAMOPHONES 
for CONNOISSEURS 
Made to order from £14.0.0  [Pedeth] 


Conversion of Old Gramophones 
VOLUME (NEW PRINCIPLE) TONE QUALITY 


Sound Boxes from £3.3.0to£5.0.0 
19, OLD TOWN, CLAPHAM, S.W.4 


TRADE NOT SUPPLIED 
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ELECTRON 10-inch 3/- 12-inch 4/6 





EDISON BELL Symphony Orchestra 


353 { TANNHAUSER Overture (Wagner). 
—_ \. Parts | and 2 


BRUNO SARTI (Teror) 
(With Violin Ob. by Di Vito.) 

( TANNHAUSER Overture (Wagner). o301{ Teneo. dee Reses (Schreier Bottero) 
x554- \ Ths Ride of the Valkyries VALKYRIES 














ner) Songs in Italian. 
eae ee ay 
WINNER 10-inch 2/- 
SAVOY LIGHT OPERA SINGERS (a) “No possible doubt whatever,” 


AND PLAYERS s “Kind Sir, you cannot have the 


4945- , heart,” ” “Dance a Cachucha” 
Vocal Excerpts from THE GONDOLIERS | (b) “Take a pair of sparkling eyes.’ 
Tenor Solo, James Topping 
(Gilbert—-Sullivan). Ue Aa 


(a) “ Aright down regularRoyalQueen,”’ 
| am a Courtier, grave and 
4944 serious,” “ Here we are, at the risk 
of our lives” 
|: ‘For the merriest fellows are we’ 
“ Buon Giorno, Signorine” 


PHILHARMONIC CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 


as72{ 5 GIGUE” (from Sonata for Strings) 
FINNISH LULLABY (Ov. 17, No. 19) 











RADIO 8.inch 1/3 





LONDON WELSH CHORAL SOCIETY 
with Orchestra and Grand Orzan 
Conductor - - - - HORATIO DAVIES. 





-- { Christians, Awake Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
$253 { Fe gieebeke Wetched = Carol, 1257 GeCtE The Moceld Angel Sing 
JS Good King Wenceslas - Carol Abide With Me 
1256) © Come, All Ye Faithful - Hym. 12s0{ Gride Christian Soldiers - Hymns 








RECORDS TO SUIT ALL TASTES AND REQUIREMENTS ARE DETAILED IN 


EDISON BELL 


CATALOGUE & LISTS 
West End Showrooms: 169, REGENT STREET, W.1 





| CHROMIC. NEEDLES MAKE GOOD RECORDS BETTER 





NOBEL 
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SQ SN WN. 
Sr OA SS 
Sure \ BQ Sosa, 


engl XMAS NUMBERS 
& OLD FAVOURITES 


JS The Laughing Record 

2185 \ The Village Disturbance 

1999 A Christmas Fantasy (Part 1) (Xmas Eve) 
A Christmas Fantasy (Part 2) (Xmas Night) 

1525 An Old Time Christmas Party 


Xmas at Sea | 
a Se Chimes 
if 

















Cathedral Chimes 


2186 Onward Christian Soldiers 


2081 


Lead Kindly Light 
Abide with Me 
Adeste Fideles 
Hark the Herald Angels Sin 
ae ae seeneods Watched their Flocks by 


1987 The First Nowell m 
Good Christian Men Rejoice 
1936 Good King Wenceslas 
O Come, All Ye Faithful 
1417 Rose Marie. Orchestral 
Indian Love Call 
1795 Somewhere in Honolulu 
Lonely Hawaii 
1782 Bells of Hawaii 
Love’s Paradise 
1729 Aloma 
Hawaiian Love Nest 
1718 Poet and Peasant 
Light Cavalry 
897 Queen of Diamonds 
Bushrangers’ March 













V 


@ 


EACH 







OTHE LEU EECEEEEEELCE 


“IMPERIALS 


Ss ‘\ tam 4 


sA RECORD 
CHRISTMAS 





VOCALS 


PAT O’DELL (with Orchestral 
Accompaniment). 
{ Why Can’t I be like You 
2188; I’ve Never Seen a Smile 
like Yours 


(a) TALBOT O’FARRELL 
(b) TOM KINNIBURGH (with 
Orchestral Accompaniment). 
‘ (a) Says I to Myself, Says 
2182, I, There’s the One for Me 
L (b) Uncle Tom Cobleigh 


ALBERT WHELAN. 


Tim the Fireman. 
21811 Bub the Buches 


PAT O’DELL (with Orchestral 
Accompaniment). 
Smiling Irish Eyes 

79{ $n hen You’ve Gone 


(a) JACK KAUFMANN 
(b) RODMAN LEWIS 
(with Orchestral Accompt.) 
2178 { (9) My Wife is on a Diet 
(b) Ain’t Misbehavin’ 


(a) THE RADIO IMPS {oon 
five Tay tom ) (b)RO 
LEWIS (Orchestral y acon ) 
(a) Big City Blues 
nfs Miss You . 


2171, 


DANCES 


JAY WHIDDEN AND HIS 
BAND FROM THE CARLTON 
HOTEL, LONDON 
( My Wife is on a Diet 
2176; Riding on a Camel in the 

jesert 


THE RHYTHM MASTERS 


Fairy on the Clock 
2175; Everything I do I do for 
L You 


(a) WILLIE CREAGER AND 
ORCHESTRA (b) ED. LLOYD 
AND HIS SINGING BOYS 
(a) Underneath the 
2174 Russian Moon 
(b) To be in Love 

(Espesh’lly with You) 
THE ROUNDERS 
2173 JS Too Wonderful for Words 
Steppin’ Along 
BUDDY BLUE AND HIS 
TEXANS 


272 S Lovable and Sweet 
‘LMy Dream Memory 
ED. LLOYD AND HIS 
SINGING BOYS 
f Painting the Clouds with 
Sunshine 
\™ Toe through the 
Tulips with Me 


WA No RECORDS GIVE 
GREATER PLEASURE 
AT ANY PRICE 


FILL IN COUPON TO-DAY 
FOR LIST OF 1,000 TITLES 





Name 


To SALES MANAGER, G 
Crystalate Gramophone Record Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., 60-62, City Road, E.C.1. 
Please send Catalogue of 1,000 Titles issued 
on IMPERIAL RECORDS. 








Address «0... 











IMPERIAL 


THE 10’ RECORD OF UNEQUALLED VARIETY 
THE 


EACH 


ee 


TOUTE CLL LLLLULUEE CULL 
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METROPOLE SEMI -CONSOL 


Model D. A distinctive Pedestal type. 
re 12 Metropole Records 4/3 per 
week. 





























, 





METROPOLE 
CABINET 
GRAND 
Model E 





METRONETTE 
FEATHERWEIGHT PORTABLE. 


Model A. 
With 12 Metropole Records 1/6 per 
week. 


FEW shillings brings 

you long hours of ex- 
quisite music—brings you a 
superb Metropole Gramo- 
phone and twelve 3/- Met- 
ropole records! Of course 
you will have a Metropole 
on such wonderfully easy 
payments. Ask your local 
music dealer for full partic- 
ulars and illustrated cata- 
logue of this attractive 
scheme, or write to: The 
Metropole Gramophone 
Company, Limited, Metro- 
pole House, Finsbury Sq., 
London, E.C.2. 





Registered Trade Mark 





An instrument of the highest 
class n_ solid Mahogany. 
With 12 Metropole Records 
4'9 per week. 





METROPHONE PORTABLE. 
Finished in imitation lizard skin. Can 
also be supplied in Black. With 12 Met- 
ropole Records 2)- per week. 





METROPHONE PORTABLEGRAND 
Includes all the best features of a Cabinet 
mode! with the handiness of a Portable. 
In Black with 12 Metropole Records 2/3 
per week. 

In Tan, Crocodile or Red Grain, 6/- extra 


Metropole 


GRAMOPHONES AND RECORDS 
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A ‘Sound’ Proposition 


The ‘LIMIT’ Sound- 
box is an unqualified 
success. Its popularity 
is due to the priceless 
tone that hides behind 
its modest cost. In its 
ability to reproduce the 
high and low registers 
with life-like purity the 
‘LIMIT’ isthe last word 


in sound-box design. 
d . 8 Pat. No. 311025 


10/6 
In Silk, Lined Case. 
Bayonet|/H.M.V. 
Continental and other 
fittings. 


TRADE MARK. 














Your Mellotone Points 
Iridi ti d 
Records are ridium tippe 
Permanent 
Ss A F E Perfect Musical 
Results 
with . Suits any type of 
Price Gramophone or 


a 5/6 Pick-up 
MELLOTONE 


The ONLY Permanent Needle 


because the point is permanent— 
uniform in shape at the begin- & 
ning and the end of every record, _ 
thusensuring long lifeand = 
perfect reproduction. End * 
your needle worries and 
buy a Mellotone. 


You can get a 
Mellotone from all 



















Sole 

Continental Agents: 
Etablits R. Giroux, 
57, Rue de Clignancourt, 


Ask your Dealer to demonstrate. the best Dealers. Paris, xviiiE 
LIMIT ENGINEERING CO,, LTD. Im cae of dist eit gr eager 
Mellotone Co. Ltd., 
17, ALBION STREET, KING’S CROSS, N.1. The MELLOW TONE CO.,LTD. —g47_ McMillan Avenue, 
’ , , Ic, Stebbing St., Notting Hill, London, W. Winnipeg. 






































THE FLEX LOUD-SPEAKING DIAPHRAGM 


The most successful ever introduced. Price 4/* each, but 


best fitted by us at a small extra charge. Particulars and 

Testimonials on application. HURRY 
NEEDLE TENSION Attachments, to make all needles louder. For “* Exhi- 

bition ” Box, 17} ; for HMV No. 2: No. 4: Columbia 7: Luxus ; each 2/1} 
post free. Recommended by the Editor, 

HALL FIBRE NEEDLES (B. & H.), THE a IN THE WORLD You have but two weeks 
per 100, 2/7$ post free; 400, 10/- e_= = 
post free. 

“WADE ” CUTTERS, No. |, 7/6 
No. 2, 10’6 post free. 

“ALTO” CUTTERS, Cheap and 
good, 4/6 post free. 

The “ALTO” AUTOMATIC 
STOP, 4/9. Very efficient—recom- 














to order your advertisement 
for the 1930 edition of the 


-INTERNATIONAL | 
MUSIC TRADE 



































mended. 
ADAPTORS for using Fibre Needles D I R KE .. r Ri O R 7 
in ordinary needle socket, 1/2 & 1/6. 5 : 
FOR ELECT RIC RECORDS = aaa 
— —— for H.M.V. AND PICK-UPS 65,000 ADDRESSES 
3,000 PAGES 
tone arms, 7/6. Try the “ SATURN 
The “ Wade” hee as or your sulscription to a 
Fibre Needle | gaa 18/6 post copy of it at the reduced 
‘ee. P 
Cutter, No. 2. ‘Trade price of 10 a 
inquiries 
invited. ra é 
Write immediately to 
LISTS from MUSIQUE—ADRESSES—UNIVERSEL 








DAWS C LARKE & CO., 15 rue de Madrid, PARIS (France) 


23, THE AVENUE, BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, W.4 
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YOU MUST 
HEAR 
THESE 
NEW ISSUES 





THIS MONTH'S 
STAR RECORDS 


TOSELLI ¢ SCHUBERT 
SERENADES -- <y the 
Stlon Orchestra 
(G1082-44) 
$r.HILDA BAND + 
“Pterchant oS Verice” 
(G 9441 ) 
LINN MILFORD & “Ai: 
Hawaiian Singers iv 
‘Lay My Head Bereath 
ahose” (G 9442) 
Ohe New Dueitisis =< 
SWEET AND LOW 7x 
Ywo Novelty Songs 
ss (G 9446 ) 
FAIRY ON THE (LOCK 


vec Trcubadours 
f (G 9445) 
VARS "IGGINS AT A 
NIGHT CLUB” 
Beck Bucks Latest 
Screawy (G 9443) 
—anZ OSCAR GROGAN 
ARTHUR JACOBSON 
GERALD ADAMS-CHAS,HAMP 
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METROPOLE SEMI -CONSOL 


Medel D. A distinctive Pedestal type. 
—— 12 Metropole Records 4/3 per 
week. 









































METROPOLE 
CABINET 
GRAND 
Model E 


| 










METRONETTE 
FEATHERWEIGHT PORTABLE. 


Model A. 
With 12 Metropole Records 1/6 per 
week. 

FEW sshillings brines 

you long hours of ex- 
quisite music—brings you a 
superb Metropole Gramo- 
phone and twelve 3/- Met- 
ropole records! Of course 
you will have a Metropole 
on such wonderfully easy 
payments. Ask your local 
music dealer for full partic- 
ulars and illustrated cata- 
logue of this attractive 
scheme, or write to: The 
Metropole Gramophone 
Company, Limited, Metro- 
pole House, Finsbury Sq., 
London, E.C.2. 





Registered Tiade Mark 





An instrument of the hichest 
class In solid Mahogany. 
With 12 Metropole Records 
4/9 per week. 











METROPHONE PORTABLE. 
Finished in imitation lizard skin. Can 
also be supplied in Black. With 12 Met- 
ropole Records 2,- per week, 





METROPHONE PORTABLE GRAND 
Includes all the best features ot a Cabiret 
mode! with the handiness of a Portable. 
In Black with 12 Metropole Records 2/3 
per week. J 

In Tan. Crocodile or Red Grain, 6/- extra 


Metropole 


GRAMOPHONES AND RECORDS 
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U 
v ecot from Recent 
Lists 


The tone quality of a Piccadilly Record is equally 
excellent in dance or classic music. All Piccadillies are con- 
sistently the best you can buy for anything like their price. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
SVIVALALIBERTA March , is cide hie 
359) POET & PEASANT (Overture) 
419 CUCKOO WALIz. |... 
THE TOY-MAKER’S DREAM 


YLLOUIS REVEL’S SERENADERS (Mando- 
line and Guitar Band). 

LTHE NOEL FONORA ORCHESTRA (with 

f xylophone solo by J. Bradshaw) 


ag f FAIRY ON T ; : 

405) SH EE CLOCK se ++ + VATHENAUM LIGHT ORCHESTRA. 
KEYBOARD KAPERS | : , ‘ : : : : . HENRY STEELE, Novelty piano solos 

446 A SHOWER OF NOTES r . 4 i ; . ; with orchestra. 

428 f BABES IN TOYLAND ; ? ‘ : ; ; . . (THE NEW YORK RADIO BAND (directed 
RECONCILIATION (from “ Les Millions d’Arlequin ”’) P | by Simon Wurm). 


pe aa etlitat ma as pias ae cinglh Ml EE, RPE ee a8 a 
LPEARL O'MINE (from “ The Divine Lady” film) fe TS ERA, 


oii MIP-TOE THROUGH THE TULIPS from film “Gold Diggers of | pUCTEN LA RIVIERE, Light Vocalist, with 
MY ROSE OF OLD STAMBOUL from film “ In Old Stamtoul ” ‘ ; the Blue River Band. 
I'VE NEVERSEEN A SMILE LIKE YOUR'S from “ Perfect Alibi” film) 7 pecypsx ee eee ee 
435-, PAINTING THE CLOUDS WITH SUNSHINE from “ Gold Diggers of | /UCLEN EA RIVIERE with the Blu 
Broadway ”’ film River Banc 


433J LILY OF LAGUNA > . . . i - ° ° - LNORTON GREEN, Light Vocalist, with 
I MAY BE CRAZY orchestra 
SILEEN ord 







agiJEILEENALANNAH «o,f. 1 USYDNEY COLTHAM, Tenor, acc, by the 
SHE IS FAR FROM THE LAN iB og Ge f ROWLEY QUARTET. 
410 f SILVE 


i \ DOROTHY GILL, 
HAUL AWAY, JOE. TI 
253) THERE’S A FIRE DOWN 


eed LHARMONY EIGHT, Sea Chanties with 
3ELOW. HULLABALOOBALAY. 1. f __ pianoace, 


DANCE 


(PAINTING THE CLOUDS WITH SUNSHINE, Fox-trot, vocal refrain, RE AND. LODGE’S BELGRAVIAN 
° BAND. 


453 from film “* Gold Diggers of Broadway ” * 7 nt 
TIP-TOE THROUGH THE TULIPS, Fox-trot, vocal chorus, frem film . gop cK vue 
\ “ Gold Diggers of Broadway”. . < Pp ‘ A . ASTORIA DANCE PLAYERS. 
BROADWAY BABY DOLLS, Fox-trot, vocal refrain, from ‘‘ Broadway 
427 Babies “’ film | ALLAN SELBY AND HIS BAND, by arr 


THE THINGS WE WANT MOST ARE HARD TO GET, from “ Hard to | with Walls & Highley Theatres, Ltd 


Get’ film. Fox-trot, vocalrefiain  . F 
y 10-INCH 
6 DOUBLE 
RECORDS | 


SIDED 
iis ) 
& NEEDLES 


THE IDEAL COMBINATION 
Piccadilly Records Ltd.. 12a, Finsbury Sq.,London,E.C.2. «FF 
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First Record — 
gz WHATS THE MATTER 4 
;. WITH P-¢ BROWN P | 
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METRONETTE 
{ FEATHERWEIGHT PORTABLE. 


Model A. 
With 12 Metropole Records 1/6 per 
week. 


@: @ FEW sshillings brings 

you long hours of ex- 
‘ quisite music—brings you a 
superb Metropole Gramo- 


ES el 
. —————— phone and twelve 3/- Met- en... ao 
a ° 
a aS ropole records! Of course Finished in imitation lizard skin. Can 
you will have a Metropole also be supplied in Black. With 12 Met- 
ropole Records 2)- per week, 
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on such wonderfully easy 
payments. Ask your local 
music dealer for full partic- 
METROPOLE SEMI -CONSOL. _— _ ——— cata- 
Model D. A distinctive Pedestal type. ogue o t 1S attractive 
With 12 Metropole Records 4/3 per scheme, or write to: The 
week. 
Metropole Gramophone 
Company, Limited, Metro- 
pole House, Finsbury Sq., 
London, E.C.2. 
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METROPHONE PORTABLE GRAND 

Includes all the best features of a Cabinet 

mode’ with the handiness of a Portable. 

In Black with 12 Metropole Records 2/3 
er week. 


———s Registered Trade Mark n Tan, Crocodile or Red Grain, 6/- extra 


er: Metropole 


An instrument of the highest 


wth vneooctecds GRAMOPHONES AND RECORDS 
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National (Sramophonic Society 


Records for the Lover of Chamber Mustc 





—————<_—————— 


























VERY record is electrically recorded, and is a twelve-inch disc. For terms of membership 
write to the Secretary, N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. Every subscriber to ‘‘ The 
Gramophone ”’ is a member without further expense, and is entitled to buy the records issued by | 
the Society for 6s. each, postage free on orders over £1. Overseas members 6s. 6d. a record, 
post free on orders over £2. , 
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Local (entres LATEST RECORDINGS 
| | HAYDN 
} , | . HAYDN. . a Ay 
ad a ee _— Pianoforte Sonata in C minor, String Quartet in E flat, Op. 76. 
ne wei 138- three sides, and 140- No. 6, five sides, and 
ondon Headquarters. 142 
| Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., ov RAMEAU PURCELL ? 
463, Oxford Street, W.1. Variations in A minor, one side. Four-part Fantasia No. 4, in 
| Dewsbury. KATHLEEN LONG. \ CG minor, one side. 
| James W, Thornes, INTERNATIONAL STRING QUARTET 
6, Churc treet. 
: MATTHEW LOCKE 
Dublin. i 
Henecy’s, 143 String Quartet No. 6. 
18, Crow Street. INTERNATIONAL STRING QUARTET h 
| Liverpool. i 
| Davis’s Music Stores, Y Y ‘4 y f 
2-7, The Arcade, Lord Street. SOME SPECIAL SELEC 71 TONS } 
Rushworth & Dreaper, 
11-17, Islington. BACH HANDEL 
London 133-134 Sonata No. 1 in G major for | 137 Sonata No. 3 in G major for 
Rimington van Wyck, Cello and Piano. Flute and Piano, 
42-43, Cranbourne Street, 135-136 Sonata in E flat for Piano and 
| W.C.2. Flute, with HONEGGER’S HAYDN 
Manchester. Danse de la Chévre, Flute Solo. | 109-111 String Quartet in B flat major 
Forsyth Brothers, BAX (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
126 & 128, Deansgate. 
| Nottingham 76-77 Oboe Quintet. MOZART 
‘ BOCCHERINI i 985 
Wilson, Peck & Co., 112-113 Quartet in D major (K285) for 
Poultry. 92-93 String Quartet in E flat. Flute, Violin, Viola, and ’Cello. i 
j | Oxford. BRAHMS 121-123 Quintet in E flat (K452) for {ff} 
| J R ll & Co., 4 Jian ve, Cle » ) PF: 1 
aes: 120, High Strect. 65-68 Trio in E flat, Op. 40, for Piano, — Yboe, Clarinet, Horn, and I! 
Plymouth Violin, and Horn. jin : : , i! 
4 Patker & Sentth, 88-91 Pianoforte Quartet inC minor. 129-130 Piano Sonata in D major. | 
i 3, Bedford Street. || 105-108 String Sextet in G major, SCHUBERT 
Sheffield. 7 | 124-126 String Quartet in B flat, Op. i68. ! 
Wilson, Peck & Co., DEBUSSY 8 ° diteahiet 
— 127-128 Sonata for Violin and Piano, VIVALDI 
York. with Les sons et les parfums | 131-132 Sonate en Concert No. 5 in 
John Gray & Sons, Ltd., d’été tournent dans l’air du E minor, for 'Cello and Strings, 
35, Coney Street. soir, Piano Solo. with Three Pieces. 
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$T HILDA PRIZE BAND 


MRI1 (Pop goes the Weasel, Humorous Fantasy 
(Three Blind Mice, Humorous Fantasy 


COPPELIA BALLET (Delibes) | 
MxX3 Part 1—(a) Waltz; (6) Mazurka 4l- 
Part 2—(c) Ballade ; (4)The Doll's Waltz; | 
(e) Hungarian Dance 


JACK MACKINTOSH — CORNET 


MR2 I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby 
| O Dry These Tears. 


FRANKLYN FERRIS — ORGAN 


MR ( Sweet and Low (Barnby) 


¢ Traumerei (Schumann) 


NEW YODELLING NOVELTIES 


MR5 (The Jolly Dairymaids, Yodel ) FRIEDA ZEHNDER, Yodelling Solo. 
(Alpine Frolics, Yodel - - {The ALPINE YODELLING CHOIR. 


$at.QUuIRT and $9t.FLAGG 


j Sergeant Flagé and Sergeant Quirt , BUDDY MORGAN 
MR13/_ iu tet te Cock-Eyed World”) ‘} and His Talkie 
\ Don’t Get Collegiate J Maniacs. 


MORE MUSIC-HALL MEMORIES 


MxX2 { MUSIC HALL MEMORIES )\ The VARIETY SINGERS 
1 Parts 3 and 4 f With Orchestra. ale 


IKE ¢& MIKE IN A SKETCH 


KE A? I omedy Sketch by 
ft E AND MIKE ) Cc dy Sketch b 
MR6 }  Ike’s Musical Clothing Store IKE AND MIKE 

lL M.ke’s Daugtcer’s Wedding / and Company. 
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RONETTE FEATHER- 


MET 
WEIGHT PORTABLE. 


Model A. 
With 12 Metropole Records 1/6 
per week. 





























METROPOLE 
CABINET 


Model E 
An instrument of the hishest 
class. In solid Mahogany. With 
12 Metropole Records 4/9 per 
week. 





























T sounds amazing—but it’s true! By our 

special easy payment plan you can purchase 
a Metrophone Semi-Consol Gramophone and 12 
double-sided 12 inch Metropole Records for as 
little as 4 3 and then the same small sum 
weekly. 


A wonderful offer. A wonderful gramophone ! 
Your own music dealer will give you full 
particulars and illustrated catalogue. Or write 
direct to Metropole Industries Ltd., Metro- 
pole House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 














METROPHONE PORTABLE 
Finished in imitation lizard skin. 
Can also supplied in Black. 
With 12 Metropole Recoras 
2/- per week. 


METROPHONE PORTABLE 
RAND 


Includes all the best features of a 
Cabinet model with the handiness 
of a Portable. In Black with 12 
Metropole Records 2/3 per wk. 
In Tan, Crocodile or Red Grain. 
6/- extra. 








Meiropole 


GRAMOPHONES AND RECORDS 
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VERY record is electrically recorded, and is a twelve-inch disc. 
write to the Secretary, N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. 


the Society for 6s. each, postage free on orders over £1. 
post free on orders over £2. 


National (Sramophonic Society 


Records for the Lover of Chamber Music 


For terms of membership 
Every subscriber to ‘‘ The 


Gramophone ”’ is a member without further expense, and is entitled to buy the records issued by 
Overseas members 6s. 6d. a record, 
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DONT 
MIS$ THESE / 


THE MERRY GOBLINS 
MRI9 {3s Sug.udngtats 
ALABAMA BARN STORMERS 
MR20 {fisx,ceat You 
The One & Only BULLY BENNETT 
M21 {12223 -sta xepe 


YO-HO YE LUBBERS$S— 
Sung hy The Iwo Gilberts 


MR22 JS Yo-Ho Ye Lubbers 
‘\ The Jolly Tinker 


CAVAN O’CONNOR’S Sensation 


MR24 J A Convict’s Dream 
\Mother’s Smile 


| LINN MILFORD'S Hawaiian Singers 


MR28 An Old Italian Love Song 
In the Mooniight (Think ™ You, Think of Me) 


THE RHYTHMIC TROUBADOURS 


Cuckoo in so Clock, 


2 ( Novelty Fox-Trot 
\ The Punch and Judy Show, 
Novelty Fox-Trot 
: 's Ww 
’ 
A 
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M : 
With 12 Metropole Records £3 13 6 
or 1/6 per week 











METROPHONE PORTABLE 
Finished in imitation lizard skin. 
Can also be supplied in Black. 
With 12 Metropole Records 
x5 3 6 or 2/- per week 
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| SS. special easy payment plan you can purchase 
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| double-sided 10 inch Metropole Records for as 
little as 4 3 and then the same small sum 














weekly. 
evenens.s A wonderful offer. A wonderful gramophone! METROPHONE PORTABLE 
CABINET Your own music dealer will give you full Includes all the best features of a 
GRAND r Cab:net model with the handiness 


particulars and illustrated catalogue. Or write ota Portable. In Black with 12 


Model E 
An instrument of the highest direct to Metropole Industries Ltd., Metro. gtropole Record £6 3 + or 


las In Mah i ith 12 : <A 2/3 per week. In Tan, Croc odil 
Metropole Records £12 5 @or pole House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. or Red Grain, 6/-extra. 
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THE FLEX LOUD-SPEAKING DIAPHRAGM 


— most successful ever introduced. Price 4/* each, but 

t fitted by us at a small extra charge. Particulars and 
Totnes. on application. 
NEEDLE TENSION Attachments, to make all needles louder. For “* Exhi- 
bition” Box, 1/7} ; for H.M.V. No. 2: No. 4: Columbia 7: Luxus; each 2/1) 
post free. Recommended by the Editor. 


HALL FIBRE NEEDLES;(B. &-H.), 
per 100, 2/7} post free; 400, 110, - 
post free. 

“WADE ” CUTTERS, No. |, 7/6. 
No. 2, 16/6 post free. 

“ALTO” CUTTERS, Cheap and 
good, 4/6 post free. 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


The “ALTO” AUTOMATIC 
STOP, 5/-. Very efficient—recom- 
mended. 


ADAPTORS for using Fibre Needles 
in ordinary needle socket, 1/2 & 1/6. 


WEIGHT ADJUSTER for H.M.V. 


and other goose-neck 





FOR ELECTRIC RECORDS 
AND PIC 







tone-arms, 7/6, The “JUWEL 
ELECTRO” Sound 
The “ Wade” se ag Flex = 
ension, is very fine 
Fibre Needle with fibres. Try it. 


% Price25/- post free 
Trade 
inquiries 
invited. 
LISTS from 


DAWS CLARKE & CoO.. 


23, THE AVENUE, BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, W.4 


Cutter, No. 2. 











Just GW! 
DELIVERS ONE NEEDLE AT A TIME 


ro eeetice. 2 Tones. 
o Sharp Lids, ritish 
No Rust. 900 NEEDLES Production. 


Tue BRITISH NEEDLE Co, Lrp. ARGOSY WORKS, REDDITCH, ENG, 

















Imported 
Records 


Call or write for our 214-page ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 

the WORLD’S BEST RECORDED MUSIC—con- 

taining thousands of discs of over 200 of the greatest 

ccmposers from before Bach and Beethoven to Strauss, 

Strawinsky, Bartok, Hindemith, Honegger, Malipiero, 
Poulenc, Satie, etc. 








Direct from us, Price 1/6. 


Importing a Specialty 
Our great library of records is gathered from England, 


France, Germany, Italy, Spain, as well as other parts of 
Europe, North and South America. 


ALL NEW TYPE ELECTRICAL RECORDING 





33 +4944 +4 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
47, East 47th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 




















unrivalled 


60000 addresses 


of instruments 











of manufacturers 


publishers music 
wholesalers gramophones 
retailers radio 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


be 15/ 
MUSIQUE 
| ADRESSES 


UNIVERSEL 
1930 l 


international directory of the Music Trade 


Just out! 


15 rue de Madrid, PARIS (France) 





[ enemies | 
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ast TO HEAR THE ‘s 


$T. HILDA 
PROFESSIONAL BAND 


MR34 Jamie's Patrol \S. Dacre 
Paddy’s Patrol .S. Dacre) 


BILLY COTTON ¢ HIS BAND 


Crying for the Caroline, Blues (Theme Song, 


MR51 | ‘““Spring is Here’ 
be on the Ritz, Fox-trot (Theme Song, 
Puttin’ on:the Ritz ’’) 


RETURN OF*BARNACLE BILL’ 


{ The, Return of Barnacle Bill } 
MR37 i Gay Caballero The REGAL RASCALS 


THE’ YODELLING MILKMAN’ 


MR36 The Yodelling Milkman)| GEORGE PEARCE and 
Carolling Carrie FRED GILBERT 


“KATHLEEN LAFLA- A NEW GEM 
MR38 {Prisoner of Love 


BAND OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


(SUPPLIES DEPT) 


MR5O {iigsG7e*sme”sarce 


NS e 
TWO WONDERFUL I2inch: 
e 
{ THE GEISHA—Selection—In Two Parts ' 
MX6 |; The Band of H.M. ROYAL AIR FORCE | 12-inch 
j (With Vocal Chorus.) E 
MX7 {Zampa_ Overture (Hérold)\, go ASSIC 
In Two Parts JS ORCHESTRA 


™ 


~~ 
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